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ADVERTISEMENT. 



There are two previous editions of Mr. Strott's 
Sports and Pastimes of the people of England. The 
first appeared in 1801 ; the second, which was pub- I 
lished in 1810, the year wherein the author died, was i 
an incorrect reprint, without a single additional line. 
Both were in quarto, and as each of the plates, with 
few exceptions, contained several subjects referred to 
in different parts of the work, and as there were no 
paginal references on the plates, they were frequently 
embarrassing to the reader. 

I The present edition is of a more convenient size, 
nd at one-sixth of the price of the former editions; 
nd every engraving is on the page it illustrates. 



^^were 



To a volume abounding in historical and other in- 
isting facts, an Index seemed indispensable; and a 
very copious one is annexed. The Two former editions 
;ere without. 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

If Mr. Strutt had lived, I am persuaded he would 
have incorporated into the body of the work some 
notes, which were needlessly placed on the bottom 
margins. I have ventured to tal^ them up into the 
pages ; but without any undue alteration of the author's 
language. 

I hope, therefore, that my aim to render this edition 
generally desirable and available, has been fully ac- 
complished. 

W. Hone. 

Newington Greeny 1830. 
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I^-OBJECT OF THE WORK, TO DESCRIBE THE PASTIMES AND 

TRACE THEIR ORIGIN. 
In order to form a just estimation of the cliaracter of any j 
particular people, it is absolutely necessary to investigate Ihcj 
Sports and Pastimes most generally prevalent among them,/ . 
b ■■ 
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ISTHODUCTIOV. 



War, policy, and oilier contingent ci re n instances, may cflectu- 
ally place men, at different limes, in different pointe of view 
biitAwfieti we follow ihem into their retirements, where 
rJisgnise is neeessury, we ore most likely to see them in llieir 
\ true state, and mny best judge of tlieir natnral dispositioue. 
^iforliinately, all tbe information that remains respecting the 
ancient inhabitants of this island is derived from foreign writers 
partially acquiiiiited with them as a people, and totally ignorant 
of their domestic customs and amusements: the silence, there- 
fore, of the contemporary historians on these important snbjecfs 
leaves us without the power of tracing them with the least 
degree of certainty ; and as it in my intention, in the following 
pages, to confine myself as much as possible to positive intel- 
ligence, I shall studiously endeavour to avoid all controversial 
and conjectural arguments. I mean also to treat upon such 
pastimes only as have been practised in this country ; but as 
many of them origiuated on the continent, frequent digressions, 
by way of illustrations, must necessarily occur: these, how- 
ever, 1 shall make it my business to render as concise as the 
nature of the subject will permit them to be. 
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II.— THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN. 



We learn, from the imperfect hints of ancient history, that, when 
the Romans first invaded Britain, her inhabitants were a bold, 
active, and warlike people, tenaciousof their native liberty, and 
capable of bearing great fatigue ; to which they were probably 
inured by an early education, and constant pursuit of such 
amusements as best suited the profession of a soldier ; including 
hunting, running, leaping, swimming, and other exertions re- 
quiring strength and agility of body. Perhaps the skill which 
the natives of Devonshire and Cornwall retain to the present 
day, in hurling and wrestling, may properly be considered as 
a vestige of British activity. After the Romans had conquered 
Britain, they impressed such of the young men as were able 
lo bear arms for foreign service, and enervated the spirit of the 
people by the importation of their own luxurious manners and 
habits; so that the latter part of the British history exhibits 
to our view a slothful and efJ'eminate race of men, totally divested 
that martial disposition, and love of freedom, which so 
;ly marked the character of their progenitors; and their 
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amusements, no doubl, |iflrti>i>k of ilie saiup 




ni.— THE 3AX0KS, 
le arrival of ihe Saxons forms a new epoch in ilie aiinnts 
of tbis country. TLese military mercenaries came professedly 
to assist the Britons a|>;aiiist their incessant tormentors the Piots 
and the Caledonians; but no sooner had they established their 
footing' in the land, thau they invited more of their countrymen 
to join tbem, and turning their arms against their wretched 
employers, became their most dangerous and most inexorable 
enemies, and in process of tkne obtained full possession of the 
largest and best part of the island ; whence arose a total change 
in the form of government, laws, manners, customs, and habits 
of the people. 

The sportive exercises and pastimes practised by Ihe Saxons | 
appear to have been such as were common among the ancietkt ^ 
northern nations ; and most of them consisted of robust exer- 
cises. In an oM Chronicle of Norway,' ive 'ifid it recorded of 
Olaf Tryggeson, a king of that country, that ?)^was stronger 
and more nimble than any man in his dominions. He could 
climb up the rock Smalscrhorn, and fix his shield upon the 
lop of it; he could walk round the outside of a boat upon tite 
oars, while the men were rowing', he could play with throe 
darts, alternately throwing theni tt Ihe air, and alirays kept 
two of them up, while he held the third iu one of his hands; 
be was ambidexter, and could cast two darts at once ; he ex- 
celled all the men of his time in shooting with the how ; and 
he had no equal in swimming. In ot>e achievement this monarch 
was outdone by the Anglo-Saxon jLjiwan, represented by the 
engraving No. 50,* who adds an equal number of balls to those 
knives or daggers. The Norman minstrel Taliefer, before the 
commencement of the battle at Hastings, cast his lance into the 
air three times, and caught it by the head in such a surprisii:g 
manner, that the English thought it was done by the power of 
enchantment. Another northern hero, whose name was Kolson, 
boasts of nine accomplishments in which he was well skilled : 
" I know," says he, " how to play at chess ; 1 can engrave 
Runic letters; I am expert at my book; I know how to handle 
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the tools of tlie smith;' I can traverse the enow on akateo Af 
wood; I excel in Bhooling with the bow; I use the oar with 
facility ; I can sing to the harp ; and I ciimpose verses,"" The 
reader will, I doubt not, anticipate me in my obtiervation, that 
the acquirements of Kolson indicate a much more liberal edu- 
cation than those of the Norwegian monarch : it must, however, 
be observed, tliat Kolson lived in an age posterior to him ; »ii<l 
also, that be made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, which may 
probably account in great measure for his literary quatificatione. 
Yet, we are well assured that learning did not form any proniU 
nent feature in the education of a young nobleman during the 
Saxon government: it is notorious, that Alfred the Great was 
twelve years of age before he learned to read ; and that he owed 
his knowledge of letters to accident, rather than to the intention of 
his tutors. A book adorned with paintings in the bands of his 
mother, attracted his notice, and he expressed his desire to have 
it: she promised to comply with his request on condition that 
he learned to read it, which it seems he did ; and this trifling 
incident laid tbe^nuntiwork of his future scbolaxship." 

Indeed, it it^ut by any means surprising, under the Saxo>i 
government, when the times were generally very turbulent, and 
the existence of peace exceedingly precarious, and when the 
personal exertions of the opulent were so often necessary for 
the preservation of tbeir lires and property, that such exercises 
as inured the body to fatigO''. and biassed the mind to military 
pursuits, should have constituted the chief part of a young 
nobleman's education: accordingly, we find that hunting, 
hawking, leaping, running, wrestling, casting of darts, and 
other pastimes which necessarily required great exertions of 
bodily strength, were taught them in tbeir adolescence. These 
amusements engTossed the whole of their attention, every one 
striving to excel his fellow; for hardiness, strength, and valour, 
out-balanced, in the public estimation, the accomplishments of 
the mind ; and therefore literature, which flourishes best in 
tranquillity and retirement, w^s considered as a pursuit unworthy 
the notice of a soldier, and only requisite in tbe jfloomy recesses 
^ the cloister 

mong the vices of tbe Anglo^axons may be reckoned their 
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propensity to gaming, and especially with the dice, which they 
derived from their ancestors; for Tacitus' nssures us that the 
ancient Germans would not only hazard all their weallb, but 
even stake their liberty, upon tbe turn of the dice ; " and he 
who loses," says the author, "submits to servitude, though 
younger and stronger than his antagonist, and patiently permits 
himself to be bound, and sold in the market ; stud tliis madness 
they dignify by the name of honour." Chess was also a favourite 
game with the Saxons; and likewise backgammon, said to 
have been invented about the tenth century. It appears more- 
over, that a large portion of the night was appropriated to the 
pursuit of these sedentary amusements. In the reign of Canute 
the Dane, this practice was sanctioned by the example of royalty, 
and followed by the nobility. Bishop jElheric, having obtained 
admission to Canute about midnight upon some urgent business, 
found the king engaged wilh bis courtiers at play, some at 
dice, and some at chess,"^ 7'he clergy, however, were prohibited 
from playing at games of chance, by the ecclesiastical canons 
established in the reign of Edgar.^ 



'* IV.— THE NORMANS. 

The popular sports and pastimes, prevalent at the close of 
the SaxoD era, do not appear to have been subjected to any 
material change by the coming of the Normans : it is true, in- 
deed, that the elder William and his immediate successors re- 
stricted the privileges of the chase, and imposed great penalties 
OD those who presumed to destroy the game in the royal forests, 
without a proper licence.* By thcNe restrictions the general 
practice of hunting was much confined, but by no means pro- 
hibited in certain districts, and especially to persons of opuleuce 
?vho possessed extensive territories of their own. 
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V^TOURNAMENTS AND JUSTS. 



ing the pastimes introduced by the Norman nobility, 

engaged the general attention more than the tournaments 

and the justs. Tbe tournament, in its original institution, was 

' He Moribus G^rm. ' Hist. RamBiec. spud Gale, lOl. i. U. Bh 

' A. D. 960, can. 6*, Joliimm's Cmoo*. 
* Sm p. 6 in tlie body of the woA. 
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n martial conflict, ia whlcli the rombatante oDjvagtd without atij 
animosity, merely to exiiibil tlieir atrengtli and dexterity; but, 
at the sRine time, engaged iii great numbrrs to rpprrwnt a 
baltie. The just was when two kniglilf', and no more, were 
op|inscd lo each other at one time. These ainusementfi, in the 
middle agPK. which may property enough be denominated the 
ages of chivalry, were in high repute among the nobility of 
Europe, and produced in reality much of the pomp and ga)> 
lantry thai we find recorded with poetical exaggeration in the 
legends of knight-errantry. I met with a passage in a satirical 
poem among the Harleian MSS. of the thirteenth century,' 
which strongly marks the prevalence of this taste in the liiBes 
alluded to. It may be thus rendered in English : 

If wfBlih, sir kniijbt, percliaDce be ihirr, 



While Ibe principles of chivalry continued in fashion, the 
ednctition of a nobleman was confined to those principles, and 
every regulation necessary to produce an accomplished knight 
was put into practice. In order fully to investigate these par- 
ticulars, we may refer to the romances of the middle ages ; and, 
generally speaking, dependence may be placed upon their ia- 
formation. The atitliors of these fictitious histories never looked 
beyond the customs of their own country ; and wlieiiever the 
subject called for a representation of remote magnificence, they 
depicted such scenes of splendour as were familiar to them; 
hence it is, that Alexander the Great, in his legendary life, re- 
ceives the education of a Norman baron, and becomes expert 
in hawking, hunting, and other amusements coincident with 
the time in which the writer lived. Our early poets have fallen 
into the same kind of anachronism; and Chaucer himself, id 
the Knight's Tale, speaking of tlie rich array and furniture of 
the palace of Theseus, forgets that he was a Grecian prince of 
great antiquity, and describes the large hall belonging to an 



Englisb nobleniau, with the guests sealed at tabic, probably as 
he had freqnenlly eeea them, entcrtaiDed with singing:, dancing, 
and other acts of minstrelsy, their hawks being: placed upou 
peTche§ over their heads, and their bouud.i lying ronnd ti bout upou 
the pavement below. The two last lines of the puem just refeixed 
to are peculiarly applicable to the niatiiiers of the time in which 
the poet lived, when no man of consequence travelled abroad 
without his hawk and his bounds. In the early delineations, 
the nobility are frequently represented seated at table, with their 
hawks upon their heads. Chaucer snys, 

Np what faawLps fyttea on perchen above, 
Ne wliit hounitcn Ifggen ua (be flour udouti. 

The picture is perfect, when referred to his own time; but 
bears not the least analogy to Athenian grandeur. In the ro- 
mance called The Knight of the Swan, it is said of Ydain duchess 
Roulyon, that she caused her three sons to be brought up ip 
" all maner of good operacyons, vertues, and maners ; and when 
in their adolescence they were somwhat coinen to the age ot 
strengthe, they," their tutors, " began to practyse them in 
shootinge with their bow and arbelstre,' lo playe with the sword 
and buckcler, to ruune, tojust,^ to playe with a poD-axe, and 
to wrestle j and they began to bear harneys,^ lo runne horses, 
and to approve ihem, as desyringe to be gond and faythful 
knightes to susteyue the faith of God." We are not, however 
to conceive, that martial exercises in general were confined to 
the educalion of young noblemen: the sons pf citizens and 
yeomen had also their sports resembling military combats. Those 
practised at an early period by the young Londoners seem to 
have been derived from the Romans ; they consisted of vftrious 
attacks and evolutions performed on horseback, the youth being 
armed with shields and pointless lances, resembling the Indus 
Trojce, or Troy game, described by Virgil.^ These amusements, 
according to Fitz Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry II. , 
were appropriated to the seasou of Lent; but at other times they 
exercised themselves with archery, fighting with clubs and 
incklers, and running at the quintain ; and in the winter, when 
e frost set in, they would go upon the ice, and run against 
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each other with poles, in imitatioo of lanres, in a just ; and 
frequcnlly one or bolli were beaten down, " not always withnot 
hurl; for some bn-ak their anos, and eume their legs; but 
youth," eays my Bulhor, " emulous of glory, seeks these exer- 
cises prepamlury »g;ai»sl the time that war eball Jeinaod their 
preseuce." The like kind of pastimes, no doubt, were prac- 
tised by the young men in other parts of the kingdom. 



Vn^KNlGHTLY ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 



^e mere management of arms, though essentially retjuisile, 
not sufficient of itself to form an accomplished knight in 
the times of chivalry; it was necessary for him to be endowed 
with beauty, as w«ll as with strength and agility of body ; he 
ought to be skilled in music, to dance gracefully, to run with 
swiftness, to excel in wrestling, to ride well, and to perform 
erery other exercise befitting his situation. To these were to be 
added urbanity of manners, strict adherence to the truth, and 
invincible courage. Hunting and hawking skilfully were also 
acquirements that he was obliged to possees, and which were 
usually taught him as soon as he was able to endure the fatigue 
that they required. Hence it is said of sir Tristram, a fictitious 
character held forth as the mirror of chivalry in the romance 
entitled The Death of Arthur, that "he learned to be an 
harper, passing all other, that there was none such called in 
any countrey : and so in harping and on instruments of miistke 
he a)>plied himself in his youth for to leame, and after as be 
growed in might and strength be laboured ever in hunting and 
hawking, so that we read of no gentlemen who more, or so, 
used himself therein ; and he began good measures of blowing 
blasts of venery,' and chase, and of all manner of vermains ; ^ 
and all these terms have we yet of hunting and hawking; and 
therefore the book of venery, and of hawking and hunting, is 
called the Boke of Sir Tristram." In a succeeding part vf the 
same romance, king Arthur thus addresses the knight: "For 
all mvinner of hunting thou bearest the prize; and of all me^ 
of blowing thou art the beginner, and of all the termes 

17, iLe reader will find (hs ■"■'"i'* ta be bunte4 dinded 
muiuei accordiug to the cln>B of the beuti 
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of limiting; and hawking thou art the beginner." ' We are also' I 
informed, that sir Tristram had previously learned the language 
of France, knew all the principles of courtly behaviour, and was 
skilful in the various requisites of knighthood. Another ancient 
romance says of its hero, " He every day was provyd in dauncyng 
ami in songs that the ladies coulde think were convenable for a 
nobleman to conne ;^ but in every thinge he passed all them that 
werethere. The king, fortoassaiehim, madejustesand turnies; 
and no man did so well as he, in runnyng, playing at the pame,' 
shotyng, and castyngof the barre, ne found he his ii ' 
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Vin.— ESQUIRESHIP. 

The laws of chivalry required that every knight should pass 
through two ofliees: the 6rst was a page; and, at the age of 
fourteen, he was admitted an esquire. The office of (he esquire 
consisted of several departments; the esquire for the body, 
the esquire of the chamber, the esquire of the stable, and the 
carving esquire ; the latter stood in the hall at dinner, carved 
the different dishes, and distributed them to the guests. Several 
of the inferior officers had also their respective esquires.* 
Jpumydon, a king's son and heir, in the romance that bears 
his name, written probably at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, is regularly taught the duties of an esquire, 
previous to his receiving the honours of knighthood; and for 
this purpose his father committed him to the care of a " learned 
and courteous kiuglit called Sir 'Tholomew." Our authur 

leaks on this subject in the following manner : 
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• RoirlBllce of Tlitee King! 

* Men. Adc. Cbeial. torn. 
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es, only Tteerred toe ttie pufpOBC of hunting." 
deligliled witb hupting, tbu the patkes are 
are thought (0 cont^iie more fallov deere 
' Itiaeniry of Fynea MoiyMiD, published in 
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Afterward, to aerre in ludle 
Both to grete and to smalle ; 
Before the kynge mete to kerve ; 
Hye and low fayre to serve. 
Both of howndes and hawkia game. 
After, he taught hym all ; and same, 
(n aea, in feld, and eke in ryvere ; 
In woode to cbase the wild dere. 
And in feid to ryde a stede ; 
That all men had joy of hye dede.^ 

Here we find reading mentioned ; which, bowerer, does not 
appear to have been of any great importance in the middle ages, 
and is left out in the Geste of King Home, another metrical 
romance,^ which seems to be rather more ancient than the former. 
Young Home is placed under the tuition of Athelbrus, the king's 
steward^ who is commanded to teach him the mysteries of hawk- 
ing and huntings to play upon the harp. 

Ant toggen o' the harpe 
With hie nayles sharpe, 

to carve at the royal table, and to present the cup to the king 
when he sat at meat, with every other service fitting for him to 
know. The monarch concludes his injunctions with a repeti- 
tion of the charge to instruct him in singing and music : 

Tech him of harp and of aong. 

And the manner in which the king's carver performed the 
duties of his office is well described in the poem denominated 
the Squyer of Lowe Degree • * 

There he araied him in scarlet red. 
And Bet a chaplet upon his hedde ; 
A helte about his sydes two. 
With brode barres to and fro ; 
A home ahout his necke he caste ; 
And forth he went at the laste, 
To do his office in the halle 
Among the lordes both greate and small. 
He toke a white yeard in his hand ; 
Before the k3mge than gan he stande ; 
' And sone he set hym on his knee, 

And served the kynge ryght royally 
With deynty meates that were dure.— • 

1 Had. MS. ii^t. • Ihid. 

» Printed by Copeland ; hlack letter, withoatdate ; Garrick's Colketion, K.toI. ix. 
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—And, wbea tha squysT liad do 
ile Krved Ihsm aU< lo and fro. 
Tkhe mna hym loved in lioDeste. 
Hj'B Slid lowB in their degre j 
Sa dyd ihc kjng— &g. 



IX^MIUTARY Sl'ORTS PATKOSTZEU BY THE LADIES. 

Toarnaments and justs were asually cxliibile<) at coroDatioim 
royal marriages, mid other occasions of solemiiity where pomb 
and pageantry were tbougbt to be requisite. Our bistorians 
abound with details of these celebrated pastimes. The reader 
IB referred to Froissart, Hall, Holiusbed, Stow, Grafion, fitc. 
who are all of them very diffuse upon this subject ; and in the 
bccond Folume of (he Manners and Customs of the Eng'tish 
are several curious representations of these military combats 
beth on horseback and on foot. 

One great reason, and perhaps the most cogent of any, why 
the nobility of the middle ages, nay, and even princes aaA 
kings, delighted so much in the practice of tilting with eack 
other, is, that on such occasions they made their appearano* 
with prodigious splendour, and had the opportunity of display^ 
ing; their accomplishmcnte to the greatest advantage. The 
ladies also were proud of seeing their professed champions 
engaged in these arduous conflicts; and, perhaps, a glove or 
riband from the hand of a favourite female might have inspired 
(be receiver with as zealous a wish for conquest, as the abstracted 
love of glory; though in general, 1 presume, both these ideas 
were united ; for a knight divested of gallantry would have 
beet) considered as a recreant, and unworthy of hts profession. 
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X.— DECLINE OF MILITARY EXERCISES. 



II ttl« 



hen tbc military enthusiasm which sostrongly characterised 

tiie middle ages had subsided, and chivalry was on the decline, 
a prodigious change took place in the nurture and manners of 
the nobility. Violent exercises requiring the exertions of mus> 
cular strength grew out of fashion with peffions of rank, and 
of course were consigned to the amusement of the vulgar; and 
the education of the former became proportionably more soft 
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and delicate. Tliie example of (he nobilitj' wa» noon foUowed 
hy persons of less consequence ; and the neglect of military 
exercises prevailed so generally, that ihe interference of the 
l^slature was thouglit necessary, to prevent its influence from 
being universally diffused, and to correct tlie bias of (lie com> 
mon mind; for, tlie vulgar readily acquiesced with (be relax> 
ation of meritorious exertions, and fell into the vices of the 
limes, resortmg to such games and recreations as promoted 
idleness and dissipation, by which they lost their money, and, 
what is worse, their reputation, entailing poverty and distress 
on themselves and their families. 



XI.— DECUNE OP CHIVALRY. 

The romantic uotions of chivalry appear to have lost their 
vigour towards tbecouclusionof the fifteenth century, especially 
in this country, where a continued series of intestine commotions 
employed the exertions of every man of property, and real 
battles afforded but little leisure to exercise the mockery of 
war. It is true, indeed, that tilts and tournaments, with other 
splendid exhibitions of military skill, were occasionally exer- 
cised, and with g^eat brilliancy, so far as pomp and finery could 
contribute to make them attractive, till the end of the succeed- 
ing century. These splendid pastimes were encouraged by the 
sanction of roynlty, and (his sanction was perfectly political; 
on the one hand, it gratified the vanity of the nobility, and, 
on the other, it amused the populace, who, being delighted 
with such shows of grandeur, were thereby diverted from re- 
flecting too deeply upon the grievances they sustained. It is, 
however, certain that the justs and tournaments of the latter 
ages, with all their pomp, possessed but little of the primitive 
spirit of chivalry. 



XII.— MIUTARY EXERCISES UNDER HENRY VII. 

Henry VII. patronized the gentlemen and officers of his 
court in the practice of military exercises. The following ex- 
tract may serve as a specimen of the manner in which they were 
appointed to be performed : " Whereas it ever hath bene of old 
antiquitie used in this realme of most noble &me, for all lustye 
gentleFoen to passe the delectable season of summer afiCer divers 
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r and sondry faehions of disports, as in hunting the red 
and fallowe deer with houndes, g;reyhoundes, and with the 
bowej also in hawking with faawkes of the tower; and other 
pastimes of the field. And bycause it is well knowen, that 
in the months of Maie and June, all such disports be not con- 
venient; wherefore, in eschewing of idloi ess, the ground of all 
vice," and to promote such exercises as " shall be honourable, 
and also healthfull and profitable to the body," we "beseech 
your most noble highness to permit two gentlemen, assosyatying 
to them two other gentlemen to be their aides," by "your <t^- 
cious licence, to furnish certain articles concerning the feates 
of armes hereafter ensuinge:" — " In the first place; On the 
twenty-«econd dayeof Mnie, there shall be a grene tree sett up 
in the lawnde of Gronwich parke; whereupon hhall hange, by 
a grene lace, a vergescu ' blanke; upon which white shield it 
shal be lawful for any gentleman that will answer the following 
chalenge to subscribe his name. — Secondly ; The said two 
gentlemen, with iheir two aides, shal be redye on the twenly- 
thirde daie of Maie, being Thursdaye, and on Mondaye thence 
next ensewinge, and so e^erye Thursday and Monday untill 
the twentieth daye of June, armed for the foote, to answear 
all gentlemen commers, at the feate cidled the Barriers, witli 
the casting-speare, and the targett, and with the bastard -sword,* | 
after themannerfollowing, that is to saie, from sixe of theclocke 
in the forenoone till sixe of the clocke in the afternoone during the 
time. — ^Thirdly ; And the said twogentlemen, with their twoaiders, 
or one of them, shall be there redye at the said place, the daye and 
dayes before rehearsed, to deliver any of the gentlemen answeares 
of one caste with the speare bedded with the morne,^ and seven 
strokes with the sword, point and edge rebated, without close, or 
griping one another with handes, upon paineof punishmentas the 
judges for the time beingshall thinke requisite.— Fourthly ; And 
it xhall not be lawfull to the challengers, nor to the answearera, 
with the bastard sword to give or otfer any foyne* to his match, 
upon paine of like punishment. — Fifthly ; The challengers shall 
bringe into the fielde, the said daies and tymee, all manner of 

' For Tifige Mcn, a virgin ihiBld, ot a white shield, without »nj dericei, inch u 

iraa bame by the lyiosin chivalry cLo liud cot pprformed an; memonble udon. 

* A BKOid wiihoul edge or point, u it is explained in the followiog ulidea. 

f Tbst i<, with beads without poinu, or bloaled ao that Ihey could do na huR. 

jt Foyne, orliiiD, ^nilies (o pmhoi IhnutwitblheivaTd, itutead of sOiking. 
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(lie said feates, thrnl ia to »Tf, esKtrng 
speares liedded with mornes, and ba.'sturd swords with the edge 
d point rebated ; and the answorers to ha»e the first Hioi 




XIII^MILlTARy EXERCISES UNDER ilEKRY VIH. 

Henry VIII. not only countenanced the practice of military 
itimefl by permitting them to be exercised without restraint, 
/ but also endeavoured to make lliem fashionable by his own ex- 
f ample. Hall assures us, thai, even after his accession to ibo 
throne, he continued daily to amuse himself in archery, casting 
of the bar, wrestling, or dancing, and frequently iu tilting, 
toumayiug, fighting at the barriers with sword.s, and battle- 
axes, and such like martial recreations, in most of which there 
were few that could excel him. His leisure time he spent in 
playing at the recorders, Hute, and virginals, iu setting of songs, 
singing and making of ballads.^ He was also exceedingly fond 
of hunting, hawking, and other sportsof the field ; and indeed his 
example so far prevailed, that hunting, hawking, riding thegreat 
horse, charging dexterously withtbe lance atthetilt, leaping, and 
running, were necessary accomplishments for a man of fashion.* 
The pursuits and amusements of a nobleman are placed in a dif- 
ferent pointofviewbyauauthorof the succeeding century;* who, 
describing the person and manners of Charles lord Mountjoy, 
rcgentof Ireland, in 1599, says, "Hedelighted in study, in gar- 
dens, in riding on a pad to lakethe aire, in playing at shovelboard, 
at cardea, and in reading of play-bookes for recreation, and 
especially in fishing and fish-ponds, seldome useing any other 
exercises, and useing these rightly as pastimes, only for a short 
and convenient time, and with great variety of change from one 
to the other." The game of shovelboard, though now considered 
.as exceedingly vulgar, and practised by the lower classes of 
,' Ae people, was formerly in great repute among the nobility and 
/ gentry; and few of their mansions were without a shovelboard, 
/ which was a fashionable piece of furniture. The great hall 
I was usually the place for its reception. 
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We are by no means in the dark respecting the educalion of 
the nobility in the reign of James I.; we have, from that mon- 
arch's own hand, a set of rules for the nurture and conduct of 
an heir apparent to the throne, addressed to his eldest son 
Henry, prince of Wales. From the third book of this remark- 
able publication, entitled " bajiaikon aqpon, or, a Kinge's 
Chisliaii Sutie towards God," I shall select such parts as re- 
spect the recreations said to be proper for the pursuit of a 
nobleman, without presuming to make any alteration in the 
diction of the royal author, 

"Certainly," he says, "bodily exercises and games are very 
commendable, as well for bannishing of idleness, the mother 
of ai! vice; as for making the body able and durable for travell, 
which is very necessarie for a king. But from this court I de- 
barre all rough and violent exercises ; as the foote-ball, meeter 
for lameing, than making able, the users thereof; as likewise 
suchlumblingtrickesas only serve for comosdians and balladines 
to win their bread with : but (he exercises that 1 would have 
von to use, although but moderately, not making a craft of them, 
are, running, leaping, wrestling, fencing, dancing, and playing 
at the cailch, or tennise, archerie, palle-malle, and such like 
other fair and pleasant field-game»i. And ihc honourablest and 
most recoramen liable games that yee can use ou horseback; 
for, it becometb a prince best of any man to beafaire and good 
horseman ; use, therefore, to ride and danion great and cou- 
rageous horses; — and especially use such games on horseback 
as may teach you to handle your armes (hereon, such as the 
(ilt, the ring, and low-riding for handling of your sword. 

" I cannot omit heere the hunting, namely, with running' 
houndes, which is the most honourable and noblest sort thereof; 
for it is a tbeirish forme of hunting to shoote with guunes and 
bowes; and greyhound bunting' is not so martial a game. 

" As for hawkinge, I cqndemn it not; but I must praise it 
more sparingly, because it neither resembleth the warrea so neere 
a^ hunting docth in making a man hardie and skilfully ridden 
in all grounds, and is more unrertain and subject to mischances ; 

I Couning, 1 }ir#>ume, Lc dioiuii! 
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and, wbicli is worst, of al), is there through an extreme 
up of the passions, 

" As for sitting, or house pastimes— since they maj at times 
supply the roome which, being emptie, would be patent to per- 
nicious idlenesft^l will not therefore agree with the curiositie 
of some learned men of our age in forbidding f^rdes, dice, and 
such like games of hazard : ' when it is foule and stonnie wea- 
ther, then I say, may ye lawfully play at the cardes or tables f 
for, as to diceing, I think it becommeth best deboshed souldiers 
to play at on the heads of their drums, bein^ only ruled by 
hazard, itnd subject to knavish cogging; and as fur the chesse, 
I thiuk it over-fond, because it is over-wise and philosopbicke 
a folly." 

His majesty concludes this subject with the following good 
advice to his son: "Beware in making your sporters your 
councellors, and delight not to keepe ordinarily in your coin- 
panie comcediaus or balladiues." 



XV REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 

The discontinuation of bodily exercises afibrded a proportion- 
able quantity of leisure time for the cultivation of the mind; 

that the manners of mankind were sofYened by degrees, and 
learning, which had been so long neglected, became fa.^htonable, 
and was esteemed an indispensable mark of a polite education. 
Yet some of the nobility maintained for a long time the old pre- 
judices in favour of the ancient mode of nurture, and preferred 
exercise of the body to mental endowments; such was the opinion 
of a person of high rank, who said to Richard Pace, secretary 
to king Henry VIII., " It is enough for the sons of noblemen 
to wind their born and carry their liawke fair, and leave study 
and leaniing to the children of meaner people."^ Many of the 
pastimes that had been countenanced by the nobility, and 
sanctioned by their example, in the middle ages, grew into 
disrepute in modem times, and were condemned as vulgar and 
unbecoming the notice of a gentleman. " Throwing the ham- 
mer and wrestling," says Peacham, in his Complete Gentleman, 
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[>iiWI islied it] 16'2-2, " I hold tliem exemses not so n-e!l beseem- 
iiignobility, but railicrtlie soldiers in the c»mp and the priDce*s 
guard." On the contrary, sir William Forest, in his Poeeye 
ot'Princelye Practice, a MS. in the Royal Library,' written in the 
year 1548, laying down the rules for the education of an heir 
apparentto the crown, or prince of the blood royal, writes thus : 
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It not refusethe any prince ot kyd|e. 

However, I doubt not both these authors spoke agreeably to 
the tftste of the limes in which ihey lived. Barclay, a ninre 
early poetic writer, in his Eclogues, first published in 1506, 
has made a shepherd boast of his skill in archery; to which he 
adds. 
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If I wen 

I nmne, I wrettie, I can well Ihrowe tlie b»rre, 
No aiisp'ienl Ihroweth the aieltree so fane ; 
If I were mery. I could well leape and f piing ; 
I were a man mete to lene a prince or kiiiif. 



^^^^P XVT^RFXREATIONS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, published in 1 
gives us a general view of ihe sports roost prevalent in 



ihe 



*eventeenfh century. " Cards, dice, hawkcs, and houi 
says he, "are rocks upon which men lose themselves, when 
they arc imprudently handled, aiid beyond their fortunes." 
And again, " Hunting and hawking are honest recreations, 
and fit for some great men, but not for every base inferior 
person, who, while they maintain their faulkoner, and dogs, 
and hunting tings, their wealth runs away with their hounds, 
«nd their fortunes fly away with their hawks." In another 
place he speaks (bus: " Ringing, bowling, shooting, playing 
with keel-pins, tronks, coits, pitching of bors, hurling, wrest- 
ling, leaping, ruiniing, fencing, mustering, swimming, playing 
with wasters, foils, foot-balls, balowns, running at the quintain, 
aad the like, are common recreations of country folks : riding 

> No. IT, D. ill. 
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of i^cdt faorecH, running at riiig^ lil(» and (nuntainenU, Iiarae>1 
races, aiic) wilil-gooBe rboses, which are dnports of greater I 
men, atid good iu thctnseli-es, ibougb many geatleraen by sach 
meaos gallop quite uut of their rortun^K." Speaking of the 
Londoners, lie sayK, " They lake plcasare to see some pageant 
or gight go by, as at a coronaliuii, wedding, and such like 
solemn niceties; to see un ambassador or a prince received and 
enlertaioed wiib masks, shows, and firework»>. The country 
hath also his recreations, as May^ame», feasts, fairs, and 
wakes." The following pastimes he considers rs comioon both 
io town and country, namely, " but I -.baitings and bear-baitings, 
in which our countrymen and citizens greatly delight, and fre- 
quently use; dancers on ropes, jugglers, comedies, trngedietf J 
artillery gardens, and cock-fighting." He then goes on: " Oiw I 
dinary recreations we have in winter, as t^rds, tables, dice, \ 
shoTelboard, chess-play, the philosopher's game, soial) trunks, 
shuttlecock, billiards, music, masks, singing, dancing, ule- 
games, frolicke, jests, riddles, catches, cross purposes, questions 
and commands, merry tales of errant knights, queens, lovers, 
lords, ladies, giants, dwarfs, thieves, cheaters, witches, fairies,.] 
goblins, and friars." To this catalogue he adds; " Dancing, ' 
singing, masking, mumming, and stage-plays, are reason- 
able recreations, if in season ; as are May-games, wakes, 
and Whitson-ales, if not at unseasonable hours, are justly per- 
mitted. Let them," that is, tbe common people, " freely feast, 
sing, dance, have puppet-plays, hobby-horses, tabers, crowds,' 
and bag-pipes:" let them " play at ball and barley-brakes;'* 
and afterwards, "Plays, masks, jesters, gladiators, tumblers, 
and jugglers, are to be winked at, lest the people should do 
worse than attend them." 

A character in the Cornish Comedy, written by George Powell, 
and acted at Dorset Garden in 1696, says, " What is a gentle- 
man without his retTcations ? With these we endearoiir to pass 
away that time which otherwise would lie heavily upon our 
Lands, Hawks, hounds, setting-dogs, and cocks, with their 
appurtenances, are tbe true marks of a country gentleman." 
This cliaracter is supposed to be a young heir just come to his 
testate, " My cocks," says he, " are true cocks of the game — I . 
make a match of cock-fighting, and then an hundred or two | 
loimils are soon won, for 1 never fight a battle under." 
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XVll.-OLD SPORTS OF THK tlllZENS OF LONDON. 
fn addition to the May-games, marri^-dancings, pageants 
atd processions, wliicli were commonly exhibited throughout 
the kingdom in all great towns nnd crtieii, ihc Londoners had 
peculiar and extensive privileges of hunting, hawking, and 
fishing;' (hey had also lai^e portions of ground allotted to 
them in the vicinity of the city for the practice of such pastimes 
as were not prohibitetl by the government, and for those espe- 
cially that were best calculated to render them strong and 
healthy. We are told liy Fitz Stephen, in tlie twelfth century, 
that on the holidays during llie summer season, the young men 
of London exercised themselves in the fields with " leaping, 
shooting with the bow, wrestling, casting the stone, playing 
with the ball, and 6ghting with tlieir shields." The last species 
of pastime, I believe, is the same that Stow, in his Survey of 
London, calls "practising with their wasters and bucklers;" 
which in his day was exercised by the apprentices before the 
doors of their masters. The city damsels had also their recre- 
ations on the celebration of these festivals, according to the tes- 
timony of both the authors just mentioned. The first tells us 
that they played upon citherns,^ and danced to the music; and 
as this amusement probably did not take place before the close 
of the day, they were, it seems, occasionally permitted to con- 
tinue it by moonlight. We learn from the other, who wrote 
at the distance of more than four centuries, that it was then 
customary for the maidens, after evening prayers, to dance in 
the presence of their masters and mistresses, while one of their 
companions played the measure upon a timbrel; and, in order 
to stimulate them to pursue this exercise with alacrity, the best 
dancers were rewarded with garlands, the prizes being exposed 
tp public view, " hanged athwart the street," says Stow, during 
the whole of the perlbrmauce. This recital calls to my mind a 
passage in Spenser's Epithalamium, wherein it appears that 
the dance was sometimes accompanied with singing. It runs 
thus: 

^^^^ — Tlip rfBmieii Ihey dclighl, 

^^^^B WhcD tfaay tlieir timbiels smite, 

^^^^^B And clii^rciiDto daoce and carol gweel. 

H^^UH the flrslaBd secaad cliaptera in ibe body of Ilio work. 

I ,» The wotili of Fin Slepben are, " PoeUarum lilhun doc " 

pu!s»)ur tsUuB, Dfque inuninents !un*." The word er' — " 
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INTKODOrTlON. 



MODERN PASTIMES OF THE LONDONERS. 



A general view of the pastimes practisn) by the Londoiien 
soon after the coinmcnceiiient of the last century occurs m 
Strype*5 edition of Stow's Survey of LondoHf published in 17*20,' 
" The modern sports of the citizens," says the editor, " beside* 
drinking, are cock-fighting, bowling upon greens, playing at 
tables, or backgammon, card»i, dice, and billiards ; also musical 
entertainments, dancing, masks, balls, stage-plays, and club« 
meetings, in the evening; they sometimes ride outonhorseback, 
and hunt with the lord-mayor's pack of dogs when the common 
hunt goes out. The lower classes divert themselves at football, 
wrestling, cudgels, ninepins, sbovelboard, cricket, slowball, 
ringing of bells, quoits, pitching the bar, bull and bear baitinge, 
throwing at cocks," and, what is worst of all, lyingataleboiwes." 
To these are added, by an author of later date, Mailland, in his 
History of London, published in 1739, " Sailing, rowing, swim- 
ming and fishing, in the river Thames, borse and foot races, 
leaping, archery, bowling in allies, and skittles, tennice, chess, 
and draughts ; and in the winter seating, sliding, and shooting." 
l>nck-hunting was also a favourite amusement, hut generally 
practised in the summer. The pastimes here enumerated were 
by no means confined to the city of London, or its environs : the 
larger part of ihem were in general practice throughout the 
kingdom. 
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XIX.-COTSWOLD AND CORNISH GAMKS. 

Before 1 quit this division of my subject, I shall mention iti 
annual celebration of games upon Cotswold Hills, in Glinices' 
tershire, to which prodigious multitudes constantly resorted. 
Robert Dover, an attorney, of Barton on the Heath, in the 
county of Warwick, was forty years (he chief director of these 
pastimes. They consisted of wrestling, cudgel-playing, leaping, 
pitching the bar, throwing the sledge, tossing the pike, with 
various other feats of strength and activity ; many of the country 
gentlemen hunted or coursed the hare; and the women danced. 
A castle of boards was erected on this occasion, from which 
guns were frequently discharged. " Captain Hover received 

' V«l.Lj..e:;7. 
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permission from James I. to hold llieee sports ; and be appeared 
at their celebration in the very clothes whicli that monarcji had 
formerly worn, but with much more dignity in bis air and 
aspect." ' I do not mean to say that the Cotswold games were 
invented, or even first established, by captain Dover; on the 
contrary, they seem to be of much higher origin, and are evidently 
alluded to in the following lines by John Heywood the epigram- 
matist : = 

He fomelh tike a bore, tbe bcasW sliaiild Beeme tralde. 
For be u as fierce as s Ijoa of Cotiolde. 

Something of the same sort, I presnine, was the Carnival, kept 
every year, about the middle of July, upon Halgaver-moor, near 
Bodmin in Cornwall ; " resorted to by thousands of people," 
says Heath, in his description of Cornwall, published in 1750. 
*' The sports and pastimes here held were so well liked by 
Charles II. when be touched here in his way to Sicily, that he 
became a brother of the jovial society. The custom of keeping 
this carnival is said to be as old as the Saxons." 



XX.— SPLENDOUR Of THE ANCIENT KINCiS AND NOBILITY. 

Paul Henlzner, a foreign writer, who visited this country at 
the close of the sixteenth century, says of the English, in his 
JJinerary, written in 1598, tliat they are "serious like the Ger- 
mans, lovers of show, liking to be followed wherever they go 
by whole troops of servants, who wear their master's arms in 
gflver."' This was no new propensity : the English nobility at 
all times aifected great parade, seldom appearing abroad with- 
<nit lai^e trains of servitors and retainers ; and the lower classes 
cf the people delighted in gaudy shows, pageants, and pro- 
cessions. 

' If we go back to the times of the Saxons, we s^ball find that, 
BOOn after their Chtablisbment in Britain, their monarchs assumed 
great stale. Bede tells us that Edwin, king of Northumberland, 
lived in much splendour, never travelling without a numerous 
retinue ; and when he walked in the streets of his own capital, 
eren in the times of peace, he had a standard borne before 
him. This standard was of the kind called by the Bomans tufa, 
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KVIU^MODERN PASilMES OF THE LONDONERS. 




Ui general view of llie pnstiiiies practised by the I^ndoiiera 
•orm after tfie comnieiiretriciit of llie last century occurs in 
Strype'seditioriof Slew's Survey of London, published in 1720.' 
** The modern sports of the citizens," says the editor, " besides 
drinking, are cock-fighting, bowling upon greens, playing at 
tftblck, or backgammon, cards dice, and billiards; also musical 
entertainmentit, daiiciug, masks, balls, atagc-plays, and club- 
tnectings, in the evening; they sometimes ride out on horseback, 
nml hunt with the lord-mayor's pack of dogs when the common 
hunt gocK onl. The lower classes divert tfaemselves at football, 
wroMtling, cndgcin, ninepins, shovelboard, cricket, stowball, 
ringing of bells, (jtioils, pitching the bar, bull and bear baitings, 
throwing at cockn," and, what is worst of all, lying at aleliouse.i." 
To llifHc nre added, by an author of later date, Maitland, in his 
Ilinlory of I,ondoit, published in 1739, " Sailing, rowing, swim- 
ming nnd llNhing, in (lie river Thames, horse and foot rncca, 
lenpiiig, nrehery, howling in allies, and skittles, tennioe, chess, 
nint driiiigbiNt and in Ibe winter seating, sliding, and shootiitg.'' 
Diick'bnnttng wiw nl»o n favourite amusement, but generally 
praetueil in Ibnininuner. The pastimes here enumerated were 
jjy no mean* ronflned to the city of London, or its environs: the 
lirgtif part of (hem were in general practice throughout the 
klDgiloni. 



XIX.-rOTSWOLD ANP CORNISir OAMRS. 

Ilffiirti 1 (juil (liiN diviHioii of my subject, I shall mention iLe 
iintiiiHt r'nlrlinitlon of gnmns upon Cotswold Hills, in Glouces- 
litl'ulllri', 'o which prodigiout* multitudes constantly resorted. 
MuliM'l D'lviT, III) ntlnriiey, of Barton on the Heath, in the 
MHdily ">r Wiirwink, wnit forty years the chief director of these 
ftfllirM«i> Iht'y I'onaitlHl of wrestling, cudgel-playing, leaping, 
IC'lililH I III I bu I', throwing the kledge, tossing the pike, with 
yrtoii* iillior Ii'mIk of Mri'iiglh and activity ; many of the country 
^Tiljfliin hniili'il <ir roumcd the hnre ; and the women danced, 
pllo of boDi'da wn« criirtod on this occasion, from wliich 
ftwtiuoildy ilinchargcd. " Captain I>t>ver received 

' Vol. I, j-.WT. 
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permission from James I. to hold these imports ; and he appeareil 
at I heir celebration in the ver>' clothes which that monarch had 
formerly woni, but with much more dignity in his air and 
aspect." ' I do not mean to say that the Cotswold g^mes were 
inyented, or even first established, by captain Dover; on the 
contrary, they seem tobeof much higher ori§;iQ, and are evidently 
alluded to in the following lines by John Heywood the epigTam- 
matist : ^ 

He fomelh like a. bore, (lir beaste ebould seeme bolde. 
For he is aa fierce as a Ijaa of Cotaolde. 

Something of the same sort, I presume, was the Carnival, kept 
every year, about the middle of July, upon Halgaver-moor, near 
Bodmin in ComwaH ; "resorted to by thousands of people," 
says Heath, in his description of Cornwall, published in 1750. 
" The sports and pastimes here held were so well liked by 
Charles II. when he touched here in his way to Sicily, that he 
became a brother of the jovial society. The custom of keeping; 
this carnival is said to be as old as the Saxons," 



XX^SPLENUOliR OV THE ANCIENT KINGS AND NOBIUTY. 

Paul Henfzner, a foreign writer, who visited this country at 
the close of the sixteenth century, says of the English, in his 
Itinerary, written in 1598, that they are "serious like the Ger- 
mans, lovers of show, liking' to be followed wherever they go 
by whole troops of servants, who wear their master's arms in 
silver,"^ This was no new propensity : the English nobility at 
all times afiected great parade, seldom appearing abroad with- 
out large trains of servitors and retainers; and the lowur classes 
of the people delighted in gaudy shows, pageants, and pro- 

If we go back to the times of the Saxons, we shall find that, 
soon after their establishment in Britain, their monarchs assumed 
great slate. Bede tells us that Edwin, king of Northumberland, 
lived in much splendour, never travelling without a numerous 
retinue; and when he walked in the streets of his own capital, 
even in the times of peace, he had a standard borne before 
him. Tliis standard was of the kind called by the Romans tufo, 

' Alhen. Oion.ii. col. 1112 ; snd see GraDgcr'a Biogniphio»1 History, vol, ii. p.39a. 
' In bia Frorerbs. purl I. rht\>. II > Scula ex srgeiite facta. 
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-ROYAL AND NOBLE ENTERTAINMENTS, 



'and by the English tuut; it was made wilh fealhem of vorioua 
colours, in the form of a globe, auJ fastened upon n pole." ' 
It is unnecessary to multiply citations; for which reason, I 
shall only add another. Canute the Dane, who is said to have 
been the richest and most magnificent prince of his time in 

, Europe, rarely appeared in public without being followed by a 

train of three thonsand hontemen, well mounted and completely 
armed. These attendants, who were called house carles, formed 
a corps of body guards, or household troops, and were ap- 
pointed for the honour and safety of that prince's person.' The 
examples of royalty were followed by the nobility and persons 
of opulence. 

" In the middle ages, the love of show was carried to an extra- 

^vagant length ; and as a man of fashion was nothing less thao 
a man of letters, those studies that were best calculated to itn* 
prove the mind were held m little estimation. 
The courts of princes and the castles of the great barons 
were daily crowded with numerous retainers, who were alwayi 
welcome to their masters' tables. Th" noblemen had their 
privy counsellors, treasurers, marshals, constables, stewards, 
itecrelaries, chaplains, heralds, pursuivants, pages, henchmen 
or guards, trumpeters, and all the other officers of the royal 
court.' To these may be added whole companies of minstrels, 
mimics, jugglers, tumblers, rope-dancers, and players; and 
especially on days of public festivity, when, in every one of 
the apartments opened for the reception of the guests, were 
exhibited variety of entertainments, according to the taste of 
the times, but in which propriety had very little share; the 
whole forming a scene of pompous confusion, where feasting, 
drinking, music, dancing, tumbling, singing, and buffoonerj', 
were jumbled together, and mirlh excited too often at the ex- 
pense of common decency.* If we turn to the third Book of 
Fame, a poem written by our own countryman Chaucer, we 
shall find a perfect picture of tliese tumultuous court entertain- 
nienls, drawn, I doubt not, from reality, and perhaps without 

' HtdB, Ecrl. Hin, lib. ii. cup. 16. » Dr. Henry's Hiil. * 
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any exaggeration. Il may be thus expressed in modurii lan- 
guage : Minstrels of every kind were etatioued in the receptacles 
for the guests ; among them were jesters, that related tales of 
mirth and of sorrow ; excellent players upon the harp, with 
otIier-1 of inferior merit ' seated on various seats below them, 
who mimicked their performances like apes to excite laughter; 
behind them, at a great distance, was a prodigious number of 
other minstrels, making a great sound with cornets, sbaulma, 
flutes, horns,^ pipes of various kinds, and some of them made 
with green corn,* such as are used by shepherds' boys; thera 
were also Dutch pipers to assist those who chose to dance either 
"love-dances, springs, or rayes,"* or any other new-devised 
measures. Apart from these were statioued the trumpeters and 
players on the clarion; and other seats were occupied by dif- 
ferent musicians playiug variety of mirthful tunes. There were 
also present large companieci of jugglers, magicians, and trege- 
tors, who exhibited surprising tricks by the assistance of natural 
magic. 

Vast sums of money were expended in support of these ab- 
surd and childish spectacles, by which the estates of the nobility 
were consumed, and the public treasuries often exhausted. But 
we shall have occasion to speak more fully on this subject here- 
aftor.' 



XXII.— CIVIC SHOWS. 

' The pageantry and shows exhibited in great towns and cities 
US of joy and solemnity were equally deficient in 
taste and genius. At London, where they were most frequently 
required, that is to say, at the reception of foreign monarchs, 
at the processions of our own through the city of London to 
Westminster previous to their coronation, or at their return from 
abroad, and on various other occasions ; besides such as occurred 
at slated times, as the lord-mayor's show, the setting of the 
midsummer watch, and the like, a considerable number of 
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different artificers were kt-pl, at tlie cilj's expennie, tu ramish 
tfae macIiiDGry for th« pageants, and to decorate them. Stow 
tells us tLat, in lii§ mojiinry, ^reat part of Leaden Hall was 
ap[)ropriated to the purpose of paiiiiiiig and depositing tbe 
pageants for the use of tjie city. 

The want of elegance ana propriety, so glaringly evident m 
these temporary exhibitions, was supplied, or ntteiiipted to be 
supplied, by a tawdry resemblance of Bplemloiir. The fronts 
of the houses in the streets through which the procession* 
passed were covered with rich adornments of tapestry, arras, 
and clotb of gold ; the chief magistrates and most opulent 
citizens usually appeared on horseback in sumptuous habits 
and joined the cavalcade; while the ringing of bells, tht 
sound of music from various qiiprtere, ami the shouts of tbe 
populace, nearly stunned the cars of the spcclntors. At certain 
distances, in places appointed for the purpose, tbe pageants 
were erected, which were temporary buildings representing 
castles, palaces, gardens, rocks, or forests, as the occasion r^ 
quired, where nymphs, fawns, satyrs, gods, goddesses, angels, 
and devils, appeared in company with giants, savages, dragons, 
saints, knights, biifibons, and dwarfs, surrounded by minstrels 
and choristers; the heathen my tholi^y, the legends of chivalry, 
and Christian divinity, were ridiculously jumbled together, 
without meaning; and the exhibition usually concluded with 
dull pedantic harangues, exceedingly tedious, and replete with 
the grossest adulation. The giants especially were favourite 
performers in the pageants ; they also figured away with great 
applause iu the pages of romance; and, together with dragons 
nnd necromancers, were created by the anlhors fur the sole 
purpose of displayiug the prowess of their heroes, whose busi- 
ness it was to destroy them. 

Some faint traces of the processional parts of these exhibitions 
were retained at Loudon in the lord mayor's show about twenty 
or thirty years ago ; ' but the pageants and orations have been 
long discontinued, and the show itself is so much contracted, 
that it is in reality altogether unworthy of such an appellation. 

• [Uefora un>l.l 
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XXUI.— SETTING OUT OF PAGEANTS. 

I an uld play, the Historie of Promos and Cassandra, part 
Isecond) by Geot^ WbclBtone, printed in 1571^,' a carpenter, 
and others, employed in preparing the pageants for a royal 
procesBion, are introduced. In one part of the city the artificer 
is ordertd "to set up the frames, and to space out the rooms, 
that tbe Nine Worthies may be soinstauled as best to please the 
eye." The " Worthies "' are thus named in an heraldical MS. iu 
the IJarleian Library;^ "Duke Jossua; Hector of Troy; 
kyng'Darid; cmperour Alexander; Judas Macbabyes; emperour 
Julyus Cfesar; kyng Arthur; emperour Charlemagne; and 
syr Guy of Warwycke; " but the place of ihe latter was fre- 
qiieiilly, and I beiiepe originally, supplied by Godefroy, earl 
of Bologne : it appears, however, that any of them might be 
changed at pleasure: Henry VIII. was made a "Worthy" to 
please his daughter Mary, as we shall find a little farther on. 
In another part of the same play the carpenter is commanded 
to " errect a stage, that tbe waygbtes ' in sight may stand { " 
one of the city gates was to be occupied by the fowre Virtues, 
together with "a consort of music;" and one of the pageants 
IS thus wbimsically described : 

Th«j LsTc Hercules of monstere cDnqueringi 

Huge great gianla, id ■ fonest, Bghdiig 

Wiih lions, btus, wolves, apee, foieB, and groyea, 



The singe direction then requires the entry of " Two men ap- 
parelled lyke grcene men at the mayor's feast, with clubbs of 
fyreworks;"wliose office, we are told, was to keep a clear passage 
in the street, " that the kyng and his trayne might pass with 
ease." — In another dramatic performance of later date, Green's 
Tu Quoquc, or the City Gallant, by John Cooke, published in 
l(iI4, a city apprentice nays, '■ By this light, I doe not tliinke 
but to be lord mayor of London before I die; and have three 
pageants carried before me, beeider a ship and an unicorn." The 
following passage occurs in Selden's Table Talk, under the 
ar ticle Judge, "We see the pageants in Cheapside, the lions 

= No. 8220, fol. 7 
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aiid the elephants ; but we do not feiee tne men that carry tliem 
we see the judges look big like lions ; but we do not see who 
moves them." 



XXIV.— PBOCESBIONS OF QUEEN MARY AND KING PHIUP OF 

SPAIN IN LONDON. 

In the foregoing quotations, we have not the least necsessity 
to make an allowance for poetical licence : the historians of die 
time will justify the poets, and perfectly clear them from any 
charge of exaggeration ; and especially Hall, Grafton, and 
Holuished, who are exceedingly diffuse on this and such like 
popular subjects. The latter has recorded a very curious piece 
of pantomimical trickery exnibited at the time that the princess 
Mary went in procession llirough the city of London, the day 
before her coronation : — ^At the upper end of Grace»-church«- 
Street there was a pageant made by the Florentines ; it was 
very high ; and *' on the top thereof there stood foure pictures ; 
and in the midst of them, and the highest, there stood an angell, 
all in greene, with a trumpet in his hand ; and when the truni- 
petter who stood secretlie within the pageant, did sound bis 
trumpet, the angell did put his trumpet to his mouth, as though 
it had been the same that had sounded/' A similar deception 
but on a more extensive scale, was practised at the gate <tt 
Kenel worth Castle for the recepticm of queen Elizabeth,* 
Holinshed, speaking of the spectacles exhibited at London, 
when Philip king of Spain, with Mary his consort, made their 

public entry in the dty, calls them, in the maigin of his 
Chronicle, ^ the vaine pageants of London ; " and he uses the 
same epithet twice in the description iounediately subsequent ; 
^ Now,'' says he, ^ as the king came to London, and as he 
entered at the drawbridge, [on London BridgeJ there was a 
vaine great spectacle, with two images representing two giants, 
the one named Corinens, and the other Gog-magog, holding 
betweene them certeine I^atin verses, which, for the vaine osten- 
tation of flatterye, 1 overpasse/' ^ He then adds: ^ From the 

' 8de luKh«r on, p. zivi. 

* ThMe jMitagef do not prove that the historian was disgusted with the pageantry, 
•bstraotedly considered, but rather with the occasion of its exhibition; for, he 
• PM ik s ot th« aum kind of spectacles, with oommendation, both anterior and snb- 
tAqnent to the present show, which do not appear to have had the least claim for 

pariorit^ in point of reuon or consistency. 
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^^^■^ &ej passed to the conduit in GiatitHn-^treet, wbicli was 
^^^^Mf paiated ; and. among other tbin^" there exhibited, 
•■ were the Nine WortWes ; of these kin? Heorj \^II. was on©. 
Be was pointed in hamecse, ^ hayiiig in one hand a sword, and 
m the otfier hand a booke, wbereopon was writieit Vetham Dei.' 
He w» also delirmi^, as it were, the eaine booke to hii bodm 
kiDg Edward V'l. who was painted in a corner by biro." Tbii 
deWee, it seems, gave great offence ; and the painin*, at the 
qneen's command, was Himmoned before the bisbop of WitH 
Chester, then lord cbanceilor, where he rael with a Terj" severe 
reprimand, and was ordered to erase the inscription ; to wbick 
be readily assented, and wns glad to ha^e escaped at so easy 
a rate from the peril that threatened him; but in his htirrj' to 
remove the offensive words, be robbed out ** the whole booke^ | 
and part of the hand that held ii.*'' 

The Nine Worthies appear to have been favourite eharaclera, 
and were often exhibited in the pageants ; those mentioned in 
the preceding passage were probablj nothing more than imag«e 
of wood or pasteboard. These august personages were not, 
however, always degraded in this manner, but, on the con- 
trary, they were IrequeMtfy personified by human beings \m- 
couthly habited, and sometimes mounted on horseback. They 
also occasionally baraugued the spectators as they passed in the 
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_ same species of shows, but probably not upon so extensive 

a scale, wore exhibited in other cities and lai^ luwiis throughout 
the kingdom. I hare now before me an ordinance for the mayor, 
aldermen, and common couiiciluteii of the city of Chester, to 
provide yearly for the setting of the watch, on the eve of the 
festival of Saint John the Baptist, n pageant, which is expressly 
naid to be "according to ancient custome," consisting of four 
g^iants, one unicorn, one dromedary, one liice,^ oue camel, one 
ass, one dragon, fiix hobby-horses, and sixteen naked boys. 
This ordinance among- the Harleian MSS.' is dated 1664. lu 
another MS. in the same library, it is said, " A. D. 1599, Henry 
Hardware, esq. the mayor, was a godlv and zealous man ; " be 

1 AnDour. 

* " Tbe Word of Cod ;" mrnniDg tlis Biblo publiibad id English by hii luthohtf, { 
wliicli waa praliibiteil in the aanifaiaaiy reiga of his fanutic dangbCfir. 

* Holinalied, vol. iii.pp. 1U91,1130,&C. 
' Cklled below a flowei-de-luce, m auinuil I Nu not in i!bB \etiji. wiiTjaKafu&'wAti, ■ 
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^ tbe gjraniitn in die roidsomer show to be bmken^'' 
■at to goe; the deril in his feathers,'' alluding perhaps to 
&itastic representation not mentioned in the former or* 
dmafip, ^ be pot awaye, and the cuppes and Cannes, and the 
dngoB and the naked boys." In a more modem hand it is 
added, ^ And he caused a man in complete armour to go in 
Aeir stead. He also caused the bull-ring to be taken np," &c. 
But in the year 1001, John Rat cly file, beer-brewer, beii^ mayor, 
^ aelt out the giaunts and midsonuner show, as of oulde it was 
wont to be kept."' In the time of the Commonwealth thk 
apectede was discontinued, and the giants, with the beasts, 
were destroyed. At the restoration of Charles II. it was agreed 
by die riti»gtis to replace the pageant as usual, on the eve of 
dbe fesdral of St. John the Baptist, in 1661 ; and as the foUowng- 
computation of the chaiges for the different parts of the show 
are exceedingly curious, I shall lay them before the reader 
without any farther apology. We are told that ^all thmgs 
were to be made new, by reason the ould modells were all 
broken." Tbe computist then proceeds: ** For finding all the 
mairrinls, with die workmanship of the four great giants, all 
to be made new, as neere as may be lyke as diey were before, 
at fire pounds a giant die least that can be, and four men to 
carry them at two shillings and six pence each." The materials 
for the composition of these monsters are afterwards specified 
to be ^ hoops of various magnitudes, and other productions of 
die cooper, deal boards, nails, pasteboard, scaleboard, paper 
of various scHts, with budnam, size doth, and old dieets for 
dieir bodies, deeves, and shirts, which were to be cokNued." 
One pair of the ^olde sheets" were provided to ooirer thi; 
^fiitberand modier giants." Anoth^* article specifies ^ three 
yards of buckram for the mother's and daughter's hoods ; " whidi 
seems to prove that three of these stupendous pasteboard per- 
•onages were the representatives of females. There were '^aiso 
tinsille, tinfoil, gold and silver leaf^ and colours of different 
kinds, with glue and paste in abundance." Respecting the last 
article, a very ridiculous entry occurs in die bill of chaiges, it 
runs dius : ^ For arsnick to put into the paste to save the giants 
from being eaten by die rats, one shilling and fourpence." But 
to go on with die estimate. ^ For the new making the city 
JMMint, called die maior's mount, as anntiendy it was, and for 
% il ln |r of bays for the same, and a man to carry it, three 

( Hari. MS. f l«$ 
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pounds six shillings and eight pence." The bays mentioned in 
this and the succeeding article was hong round the hottom of 
(he frame, ant! extended to the ground, or near it, to concttal 
(he bearers. " For making' anew the mcrcbaut mount, as it 
aunciently was, with a ship to turn round, ~( he hiring of the 
bays, and five men to carry it, four pounds." The ship and 
new dressing it, is charged at five shillings; it was probably 
made with pasteboard, which seems to have been a principal 
article in the manufacturing of bolh the moveable mo nnlai us ; 
it was turned by means of a swivel attached to an iron handle 
underneath the frame. In the bill of charges for "the mer- 
chant's mount," is an entry of twenty pence paid to a joyner 
for cutting the pasteboard into spveral images. "For making 
anew the elephant and castcll, ancl a Cupid," with his bow 
and arrows, "suitable to it," the castle was covered with tin- 
foil, and Ihe Cupid with skins, so as to appear to be naked, 
"and also for two men to carry them, one pound sixteen shil- 
lings and eight-pence. For making anitw the four beaeles 
called the nnicorne, the antelop, the flower-de-luce, and the 
camell, one pound sixteen shillings and fourpence apiece, and 
for eight men to carry them, sixteen shillings. For four hobby- 
horses, six shillings and eight-pence apiece; and for four boys 
to carry them, four shillings. For hance-stavea, garlands, and 
balls, for the attendants upon the mayor and sheritfs, one pound 
nineteen shillings. For makinge anew the dragon, and for six 
naked boys to beat at it, one pound sixteen shillings. For six 
morris-dancers, with a pipe and tabret, twenty shillings." 

The sports exhibited on occasions of solemnity did not termh 
nate with the pageants and processions : the evenii 
generally concluded with festivity and diversions of various 
kinds to please the populace. These amusements are well di 
scribed in a few lines by an early dramatic poet, whose name is 
not known; his performance is entitled A pleasant and stately 
he Three Lordesof London, black letter, no 

^- — -Let nolhing that's msgnifical, 

Or that may tend to Lonilon'B pacefa] sUI«, 
Be unperfDrmeJ, ae sliQwes and solemue feasta, 
Walches in amiODr, IriumpliFs, creBseE liglili, 
Bon^lirea, bcllea. and p«oIca of ordiniunce 
And pleauire. 3te thai ptaxcs he publihhej, 
Mai-games and mukes, hilL mirllie and minalreliie. 
FifieDnls and sclioid-feastea, beare* and pDpp«t-|tliiict. 
' Oarrkk'* ColUtOoo of Old PU)>. 
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The "cresset light" was a large latitlioni placed upon a lon^ 
pole, and carried upon men's Bhouldere. There is extant a copy 
of a letter from Henry VII. tu the mayor and aldermen of Loiw 
don, commanding them to make bon6res, and to show other 
raarka of rejoicing in the city, when the contract was ratified 
for the marriage of his daughter Mary with the prince of 
CastileJ 

I XXVL— PUBLIC SHOWS tlB THE SIXIT.ENTH CENTURY. 

I Tliese motley displays of pomp and absurdity, proper only 
for the amusement of children, or to excite the admiration of 

I (he populace, were, however, liighly relished by the nobility, 
and repeatedly exhibited by them, on extraordinary occasions. 
One would think, indeed, that the repetitions would have been 
intolerable ; on the contrary, for want of more rational enter- 
tainments, they maintained for ages their popularity, and do 
not appear to have lost the smallest portion of their attraction 
by the frequency of representation. Shows of this kind were 
I nerer more fashionable than in the sixteenth century, when they 
were generally encouraged by persons of the highest rank, and 
' exhibited with very little essential variation; and especially 
during the reign of Henry VIll,^ His daughter Elizabeth ap- 

' pears to have been equally pleased with this speciesof pageantry; 

'^nd therefore it was constantly provided for her amusement, by 
the nobility whom she visited from time to time, in her pro> 
gresses or excursions to various parts of the kingdom.^ I shall 
simply give the outlines of a succession of entertainments con- 
trived to divert her when she visited the earl of Leicester at 
Kenel worth castle, and this shall serve as a specimen for the 
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XXVII.— QUEEN ELIZABETH AT KENEI.WOBTJI. 
^Iler majesty came thither on Saturday the ninth of July, 
1575;* she was met near the castle by a fictitious Sibyl, who 
promised peace and prosperity to the coimfry during her reign. 
Over the first gate of the castle there stood six gigantic figures 
with trumpets, real trumpeters being stationed behind them, 

I Cotton MS. TitoB, li. i, 

* Seo the secouni of iLo conrt ludi iu tbe chapter on Theitricat Eihibitions. 

» *rbe reader may find ac.ouota of mewl of tbeBe eicursiona in n work entillBd The 
ProffTi.MfS nf Queen Eliaibeth, in two Toloines 4to. pnbliahed by Mr. Nidiola. 

> I'his account la chiefly ttheo from a smalt paroyliUl called Princol? Plcasanu 
al Kenelwonli Castle. ProgreswB ■■-' ' ' 
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who sounded as the queen approached. This pngeautwaschjiilisli 
enough, but nut more so than the reason ibr its bciug placed 
there. " By this dumb show," says my author, " it was meant 
that in llie daies of king Arthur, men were of ihat stature; so 
that the caelle of Kenelworth should seem still to be kept by 
king Arthur's heirs and their servants." Laneham says these 
figures were eight feet high. Upon her majesty entering the 
gateway, the porter, in the character of Hercules, made an 
oration, and presented to her the keys. Being come into the 
base court, a lady " came all over the pool, being so conveyed, 
(hat it seemed she had gone upon the water; she was attended 
by two water uyuiphs. and calling herself the Lady of the 
Lake, she addressed her majesty with a speech prepared for the 
purpose." The queen then proceeded to the imier court, aud 
paB,sed the bridge, which was rallied on both sides, and the 
lops of the posts were adorned with "sundry presents anil 
gifts," as of wine, com, ft-uits, fishes, fowls, instruments of 
music, and weapons of war. Laneham calls the adorned posts 
"well-proportioned pillars turned:" he tells us there were 
fourteen of them, seven on each side of the bridge ; on the 
first pair were birds of various kinds alive in cages, said to be 
the presents of the god Silvanus; on the next pair were difierent 
sorts of fruits in silver bowls, the gifl of the goddess Pomona; 
on the third pair were different kinds of grain in silver bowls, 
(he gift of Ceres; on the fourth, in silvered pots, were red and 
white wine with clusters of grapes in a silver bowl, the gift of 
Haccbus; on the fifth were fishes of various kinds in trays, the 
d<in&tion of Neptune; on the sixth were weapons of war, the 
;^ift of Mars; and on the seventh, various musical instrumentu, 
the presents of Apollo. The meaning of these emblematical 
ilecoratioiis was explained in a Latin speech delivered by the 
author of it. Then an excellent band of music began to play 
as her majesty entered the inner court, where she alighted front 
her horse, and went up stairs to the apartments prepared for her. 

On Sunday evening she was entertained with a grand display 
of fireworKS, as well in the air as upon the water. 

On Monday, after a great bunting, she was met on her re- 
turn by Gascoigne the poet, so disguised as to represent a 
savage man, who paid her many high-flown compliments in a 
kiiul of dialogue between himself and an echo. 

On Tuesday she was diverted with music, dancing, and a 
interlnde upon the water. 
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On WcHncsday was another grand hunting. 

On Thursday she was amused with a grand bei 
which were added tumbling and tire-works. Benr-bealing and 
bull-baiting were fashionable at this period, and considered aa 
proper pastimes for the amusement of ladies of the highest rank. 
Elizabeth, though n woman, possessed a masculine mind, and 
preferred, or affected to prefer, the exercises of the chace and 
other recreations pursued by men, rather thaa those usually ap- 
propriated to her sex. 

On Friday, the weather being unfavourable, there were no, 
open shows. 

On Saturday there was dancing within the castle, and 
country brideale, wlrh running at the quinlain in the castle 
yard, and a pantominiical show called " the Old Coventry Play 
of Hock Thursday," performed by persons who came from 
Coventry for that purpose. In the evening a regular play waa 
acted, succeeded by a banquet and a masque. 

On the Sunday there was no public spectacle. 

On the Monday there was a hunting in the afternoon, and, 
on the queen's return, she was entertained with another show 
upon the water, in which appeared a person in the character 
of^rion, riding upon adolphin twenty-four feet in length; and 
he sung an admirable song, accompanied with music performed 
bysix musicians concealed in the belly of the fish. Her majesty, 
it appears, was much pleased wilh this exhibition. The per- 
son who entertained her majesty in the character of Arion is 
said to have been Harry Goldingham, of whom the following 
anecdote is related : " There was a spectacle presented to queen 
Elizabeth upon the water, and among others, Harry Goldingham 
was lo represent Arion upon the back of a dolphin j but finding 
bis voice to be very hoarse and unpleasant when he came to 
perform his part, he tears off his disguise, and swears that he 
was none of Arion, not he, buteveuhouest Harry Goldingham; 
which blunt discoverie pleased the queen belter than if it bad 
gone thorough in the right way. Yet he could order his voice 
to an instrument exceedingly well."' This story has been ap- 
plied to the performance above mentioned, but 1 trusf mistakenly; 
it certainly must have happened on some other occasion, tor 
such a circumstance would not have escaped the observation of 
the facetious Laneham ; besides it appears in this instance that 

I HbtI. MS 6395, entitled Mrny Fa^BageB and Jesta, 
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tbe part nf Arion wiis perlbrmed wiliioiit (lefecl, and tlie song 
well executed. 

On Tuesday tlie Coventry play was reoeated, because the 
queen had not seen the whole of Jt on Saturday. 

On Wednesday, the twentieth of the same month, she de- 
paited from Keuelworth. Various other pastimes were prepared 
upon this occasion; but, fur want of time and opportunity, lliey 
could not be performed. 
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The Eiigliah are particularised for their partiality to strange 
sights; uncommon beasts, birds, or fishes, are sure to attract 
their notice, and especially such of them as are of the monstrous 
kind ; and this propensity of our countrymen is neatly satirised 
by Shakspeare in the Tempest ; where Stephano, seeing Calaban 
lying upon the stage, and being uncertain whether he was a 
6sb, a beast, or one of the inhabitants of the island, speaks in 
the following manner: " Were I in England now, as opcelwas, 
and had this lisfa painted, not a holiday fool there but would 
give me a piece of silver. There would this monster make a 
njan ; any strange beast there makes a man. When they will 
not give a doit to relieve a latne beggar, they will lay out (en 
lo see a dead Indian."' Indeed, we may observe that a row 
with two heads, a pig with six legs, or any other unnatural 
production, with propel management, are pretty certain fortunes 
to (he poe8essr)rs. 
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XXIX.— ROPF- DANCING, TUTORED ANIMALS, AND PUPPET-SHOWS. 

They also take great delight in seeing men and animals per- U 

form such feats as appear to be entirely contrary (o their nature; [ 

as, men and monkeys dancing upon ropes, or walking upon \ 

wires; dogs dancing minuets, pigs arranging letters so as lo \ 
form words at their master's command ; bares beating drums, ur 
birds firing off cannons. These exhibitions, for all of them 

' I'empMt, acl li. acena U 
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have in reality been brouglii to public view, are ridiculed by 

tlie SpecUktor, in a paper dated the 3d of April, I7II. Th« 

author pretends tliat he received the following letter from > J 

show-aian who resided near Charing-Cross : 1 

" Honoured Sir, — Having beard tliat this nation is a great 
encourager of ingenuity, 1 have brought with me a ropcodaocer 
that was caught in one of the woods belonging tu llie great 
Mogul. He is by birth a monkey, but ^twinge upon a rope, 
takes a pipe of tobacco, and drinks a glass of ale, like atij 
reasonable creature.' He gives great satisfaction ti)tf:e ijuality ; 
and if they will make a subscription for him, I will send for 
a brother of his out of Holland, that is a very good tumbler; 
and also for another of the same Ihoiiiy whom 1 design for my 
merry-andrew, as being an excellent mimic, and the greatest 
droll in the eountry where he now is, 1 hope to have thia en- 
tertainment in readiness for the next winter ; and doubt not but 
it will please more than the opera or the puppet-show. 1 will 
not say that a monkey is a better man than some of the opemJ 
heroes; but certainly he is a better representative of a man J 
than any artificial composition of wood and wire." i 

The latter part of this sarcasm relates to a feigned dispute 
for seniority between Powol, a puppet-showman, who exhibited 
his wooden heroes under the little piazza In Coven t^rden, and 
the managers of the Italian opera; which is mentioned in a pre- 
ceding paper ^ to this efiect : " The opera at the Haymarket, 
and that under the little piazza of Covent-gartlen, are at present 
the two leading diversions of the town j Powel professing in 
his advertisements to set up Whittington and his Cat against 
Rinaldo and Amiida." — After some observations, which are not 
immediately to the present purpose, the author proceeds ; " I 
observe that Powel and the undertakers of the opera had both 
of them the same thought, and I think much about the same 
time, of .ntroducing animals un their several stages, though 
indeed with dilferent success. The sparrows and chaffinches 
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at the Haymarket fly ae yt^ very irregularly over tlie stegt^ 
and instead of perching on the trees, and performing their 
parts, these young actors either get iuto the galleries, or put 
out the candles; whereas Powel has so well disciplined his 
pig, that in the first scene he and Punch dance a minuet together, 
I am informed that Powel resolves to excel his adversaries in 
their own way, and introduce larks into bis opera of Susanna, 
or Innocence betrayed ; which will be exhibited next week 
with a pair of new elders." 

From the same source of information, in a subsequent paper,* 
we may find a catalogue of the most popular spectacles ex- 
hibited in London at the f;ommencemeiit of the last century. 
Our author has introduced a projector, who produces a scheme 
for an opera entitled The Expedition of Alexander the Great; 
and proposes to bring in " all the remarkable shows about the 
town among the scenes and decoratious of his piece;" which is 
described in the following manner: " This Expedition of Alex- 
ander opens with his consulting the Oracle at Del phos ; in which 
the Dumb Conjurer, who has been visited by so many persona 
of quality of late years, is to be introduced as telling bis for- 
tune; at the same time Clench of Barnet ^ is represented in 
another corner of the temple, as ringing the bells of DelphoB 
fw joy of his arrival. The Tent of Darius is to be peopled 
by the ingenious Mrs. Suliuon, where Alexander is to fall in love 
with a piece of waxwork that represenls the beautiful Statira. 
When Alexander comes to that country in which, Quintus 
Curtius tells us, the dogs were so exceedingly fierce, that 
they would not loose their hold, though they were cut to pieces 
limb by limb, and that they would hang upon their prey by 
their teeth when they had nothing but a mouth left, there is to be 
a scene of Hockley in the Hole, in winch are to be represented 
all ihe diversions of that place, the BulUBaiting only excepted, 
which cannot possibly be exhibited in the theatre by reason of 
the lowness of the roof. The several Woods in Asia, which 
Alexander must be supposed to pass through, will give the 
audience a sight of Monkies dancing upon ropes, with many 
other pleasantries of that ludicrous species^. At the same time, 
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tf there cliance tti be any strange animals in town, whelher 
birds or beasts, tliry may lie either let loose among the woodit, 
«r driven across the stajje by some of the country pei>ple of Amia. 
In the last Great Battle, Pinkethman is to personate king Porus 
upon an Elephant, and is to be encountered by Powel, repre> 
«en(ing Alexander the Great upon a Dromedary, which, never- 
tbeless, he is desired to cull by the name of Bucephalus, On 
the close of this great Decisive Battle, when the two Kings 
are thoroughly reconciled, to show the mutual friendship and* 
good correspondence that reigns between them, they both of ihem 
go together to a puppet-show, in which the ingenious Mr. 
Powel junior may have an opportunity of displaying his whole 
art of machinery for the diversion of the two monarcbs." It is 
f\irther added, that, "after the reconciliation of these two kings, 
they might invite one another to dinner, and either of them en- 
tertain his guest with the German artist, Mr. Pinkethman's 
Heathen Gods, or any of the like Diversions which sliall then 
chance to be in vogue." 

The projector acknowledged the Ibougbt was itot originally 
his own, but that he had taken the hint from "several Per- 
formances he had seen upon our stage; in one of which there 
was a Raree Show, in another a Ladder-Dance, and in others a 
posture or a moving picture with many ouriositiei of the like; 
nature." ' 



XXX.— MINSTRELSY, BELL-RINGING, &c. 



The people of this country in all ages delighted in secular 
music, songs, and theatrical performances;^ which is abundantly 
evident from the great rewards they gave to the bards, the 
scalds, the gleemen, and the minstrels, who were successively 
the favourites of the opulent, and the idols of the vulgar. The 
continual encouragement given to tliese professors of music, 
poetry, and pantomime, in process of time swelled their num- 
bers beyond all reasonable proportion, inflamed their pride, in- 
creased their avarice, and corrupted their manners; so that at 
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Icngtli they lost tlie favour they iiad so ioiig enjoyed among the 
higher classes of society; aud, the donations of the populace 
not being sufficient for their support, they fell away from af- 
fluence to poverty, and wandered about the country in a con- 
temptible condition, dependent u]ion the casual rewards they 
might occasionally pick up at church-ales, wakes, and fairs,' 

Hentzner, who wrote at the conclusion of the sixteenth ceu- 
tury, says, " the English excel in dancing aud music, for they 
are active and lively." A little further on he adds, " they are 
vastly fond of great noises liiat fill the ear, such as the firing of 
cnunon, beating of drums, and the ringing of bells ; so that it is 
common for a number of them that have got a glass in their heads 
to get up into some belfry and ring the bells for hours together for 
the sake of exercise." " Polydore Vergil mentions another re- 
markable singularity belonging to the English, who celebrated 
the festival of Christmas with plays, masques, and magnificent 
spectacles, together with games at dice and dancing, which, 
he tells us, was as ancient as the year 1170, and not cub> 
tomary witt^other nations;^ and with respect to the Christmaii 
prince, or lord of ihe misrule, he was, as the same author in- 
ns, a personage almost peculiar to this country/ 
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It were well if these singularities were the only vulnerable / 
parts of Ihe nntional character of our ancestors ; but it must I 
be confessed that there are other pastimes which equally at- 1 
tracted tbeir attention, and manifested a great degree of barbae I 
rism, which will admit of no just defence. Sir Richard Steele, \ 
reprobating the inhumanity of throwing at cocks, makes these \ 
pertinent observations : " Some French writers have represented 
this diversion of the common people much to our disadvantage, 
and imputed it to a natural 6erceness and cruelty of temper, as 
they do some other entertainments peculiar to our nation; I 
mean those elegant diversions of hull-baiting, and prize-tighting, 
with the like ingenious recreations of the bear-garden. I wish 
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I knew boW to answer this reproach which it cast vpor ii% 
and excuse the death of my many innocent cocks, bulls, dogs, 
and bears, as have been set together by the ears, or died an 
untimely death, only to make us sporf." * 

The ladies of the present day will probably be surprised to 
hear, that all, or the greater part of these barbarous recreatiobs, 
were much frequented by the fair sex, and countenanced by 
those among them of the highest rank and most finished edu* 
cation, being brought by degrees, no doubt, to sacrifice their 
feelings to the prevalency of a vicious and vulgar fashion, which 
even the sanction of royalty, joined with that of ancient cnstoni» 
cannot reconcile with decency or propriety. 



XXXII.— PASTIMES FORMERLY ON SUNDAYS. 

I know not of any objection that can have more weight in the 
condemnation of these national barbarisms, than the time usually 
appropriated for the exhibition of them; which, it seems, was 
the after part of the Sabbath-day. The same portion of time 
also was allotted for the performance of plays, called, in the 
writings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, " vaine playes 
and interludes ; "2 to which are added, " dice and card-playing, 
dancing, and other idle pastimes." Stephen Gosson, a very 
zealous, if not a very correct writer, declaiming vehemently 
against plays and players, says of the latter, ^^ because they are 
permitted to play every Sunday, they make four or five Sundayes 
at leaste every weeke." * Nor is he less severe upon those who 
frequented such amusements : " To celebrate the Sabbath," says 
he, " they go to the theatres, and there keepe a general market 
of bawdrie ; by which means," as he afterwards expresses him* 
self, ^^ they make the theatre a place of assignation, and meet 
for worse purposes than merely seeing the play." ^ A contem- 
porary writer, endeavouring to prove the impropriety of an 
established form of prayer for the church service, among other 

» 'latier, No. 134, dated Thursday, Feb. 16, 1709. 

* See a pamphlet written by Jolm Northbrooke, published in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, without date. 

* School of Abuse, published lo79. 

* Gosson. I hope» was acquainted with the vulgar part of the audience only, or, 
which i.H n)ore probable, spoke from report, and that exaggerated 
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nr(tiinimit9, uses the following: "He," meaning the in>iii«ter, 
" pestetli it orer HS fast ns he can galloppe; for, eyther lie liath 
two places to serve; or else there are some gumes to be playde 
in the afternoon, as lying for the whetstone, heathenishe dauncing 
for the ring, a beare or a bull to be baited, or else a jackanapea 
til ride on horeebacke, or an interlude to be plaide; and, if no 
[ilace else can be gotten, this interlude must be playde in llie 
church. We speak not of ringing after matins is done.'" To 
what has been said, 1 shall add the following versee, which 
made their appearance rather earlier than either of the foregoing 
publications; and they describe, with much accuracy I doubt 
not, tile manner of spending the Sunday afternoons according 
to the usage of that time: tiut it is proper previously to observe, 
that such amusements on holidays were by no means peculiar 
to the young gallants of this country, but equally practi^d 
upon the continent. 
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XXXHL— ROYAL INTERFERENCE WITH SUNDAY PASTIMES. 

Citations to this purpose might be made from infinity of 
pamphlets, written professedly against the profanation of the 
Sabbath : it was certainly an evil that called loudly for redress; 
and the pens of various writers, moral and religious, as well of 
the ciergy as the laity, have been employed for that purpose. 
There are some few treatises on this subject that do honour to 
their authors j but far the larger part of them are of a different 
description, consisting of vehement and abusive declamations, 
wherein the zeal of the writers is too freijuently permitted to 
run at random, without the least restraint from reason and mo- 
deration, and, what is still worse, without that strict adherence | 

■ Admonidan to ParlrHment. by Tbo. i 

• ScOl, for Bl»y. The Pope's Kingdor 

Ncogsotgus. by Bunibe Goog?, nod dpi 





to thft truth whicli the scrioii<^n(«s <if (he subject tieccssnrily r 
tjiifred. It miis;t be grauted, however, that the continued re-^ 
luoitstrances from the grave and religious parts of the community 
were not without effect. In the twenty-second year of the reign 
of Elizabeth, the magistrates of the city of London obtained 
from the queen an edict, " that all heathenish playes and inter- 
ludes should be banished upon Sabbath days ; '" but ihia re- 
striction, I apprehend, was confined to the jurisdiction of the 
lord mayor; for, it is certain that such amusements were pub- 
licly exhibited in other districts, and especially at the Paris 
Garden in Sonthwark, a place where the>^ sort of sports were 
usually exhibited; and where three years afterwards a prodigious 
concourse of people being assembled together on a itunday 
afternoon, to " see plays and a bear-baiting, the whole theatre 
gave way and fell to the ground ; by which accident many of 
the spectators were killed, and more hurl.'"' This lamentable 
misfortune was considered as a judgment from God, and 
occasioned a general prohibition of all public pastimes on 
the Sabbath-day, The wise successor of Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, thought that the restrictions on the public sports were 
too generally and too strictly applied, and especially in the 
country places ; he therefore published on the 24th of May, 
1618, the following declaration: " Whereas we did justly, in 
our progresee through Lancashire, rebuke some puritanes and 
precise people, in prohibiting and unlawfully punishing of our i 
good people for using their lawfull recreations and honest exer- i 
cises on Sundayes and other holy dayes, after the afVernoone 
sermon or service: It is our will, that after the end of divine 
service, our good people be not disturbed, letted, or discouraged, 
from any lawful recreation, such as dannciug, either for men 
or women ; archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any other 
such harmless recreation ; nor for having of May-games, Whit- 
son-«les, and morris-daunces, and the setting up of May-poles, 
and other sports therewith used ; so as the same be bad in due 
and convenient time, without impediment or neglect of divine 
service. But withall, we doe here account still as prohibitted, 
all unlawfull games to be used upon Sundayes onely, as beare 
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and bull -baitings, interludes, and, atall times in t lie meaner sort 
of people by law prohibited, bowling:." Tbis proclamation was- 
renewed by Charles I, in the eighth year of his reign ; which 
occasioned many serious complaints from the puritanical party ; 
hut, three years afterwards, a pamphlet was published which 
defended the principles of (he declaration ; ' wherein the author, 
who was a high church-man, endeavours to fine away the ob- 
jections of its opponents. In one part' he says, "those recre- 
ations are the meetest to be used, which give tbe best refreshment 
to the bodie, and leave tbe least impression in the minde. In 
this respect, shooting, leaping, pitching the barre, stool-ball, 
and the like, are rather to be chosen than diceing or carding." 
This publication was immediately answered by the other party, 
whocertaiuly had the best end of the argument, and were not 
sparing in their severity, but wounded the ordinance itself 
through the sides of its defender. The more precise writers 
objected not only to the profanation of the Sabbath, but to 
the celebration of most of the established festivals and holidays, 
as we find from the following verses: 
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Tbeic feastes, and nil tlieir bolydajes cbey keep thro 
Are full of vile idolatry, uid heailien like Bppeare. 
1 ^iBW not bere tlieir daoiiers yet wiilt filthy geaiurei 
Noi Dtlier wanton eporta Ibal on tbe balydsyea are b 
In same place hulemne eiglite end ehon'ea, and pa) 
Vf'Uh nmdr; torts of Dia«kerB bcuve, in atraungc atl 



XXXIV^ZEAL AGAINST WAKES AND MAV-GAMES. 



But nothing seems to have excited their indignation more than J 
the church-ales, wakes, and May-games. An author I have be- 
fore me inveighs greatly against the erecting and decorating 
of the May-poles;^ among others, he uses the following argu- 
ments : " Most of these May-poles are stollen ; yet they give 
out that the poles are given to them ; when, upon thorow exa- 
mination, 'twill be found that most of them are stollen. There 
were two May-poles set up in my parish ; the one was stollen, 
and the other was given by a profest papist. That which v 

> Enliilfd A Tieatiw conCErniog tbe Sabhalb, publiabed A. D. 1636. 
' Pb:;^ JS, 5 i'be Pope 'a Kingdom, from Neogeorgns by Googe 

a Hall, B. U Paator of King'n Norton, in his pamphlti eniitkd Kune 
ill Don-n-fallof May-Games; publiabed 166(1. 
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stolleti was said to be given ; when it was prored to tbeir faces 
that it was stollen , and they made to acknowledge their offence : 
this pole was rated at five shillings. If all the poles, one with 
another, were so rated which were stollen this May, what a con- 
siderable summ it would amount to!" So much for his rea^^ 
soningf. He then attempts to be witty ; and arraigns the g^dess 
Flora at the bar: "Flora, hold up thy hand; thou art here 
indited by the name of Flora, of the city of Rome, in the county 
of Babylon, for that thou, contrary to the peace of our sovereigti 
lord, his crown and dignity, hast brought in a pack of prac- 
tical fanaticks; viz. ignorants, atheists, papists, drunkards, 
swearers, swash -bucklers, maid-marrions, morrice^ dancers, 
maskers, mummers. May-pole stealers, health-drinkers, game- 
sters, lewd men, light women, contemners of magistrates, a& 
froniers of ministers, rebellious to masters, disobedient to parents, 
mispcndcrs of time, and abusers of the creature, &c.** This 
silly invective is concluded with a poem as dull and insipid as 
the prose; in ^hich the May-pole is supposed to be addressing 
itself to one who is passing by it. The last lines run thus : 

Now, traveller, learn more grace to shew 

And see that tbou thy betters know : 

Tbou hear'st what I say for myself, 

I am no ape, I am no elf ; 

I am no base one's parasite; 

I am the great world's favourite ; 

And, sith thou must now past me fro. 

Let tbis my blessing with thee go : * 

There's not a knave in all tbe town. 

Nor swearing courtier, nor base clown, 

Nor dancing lob, nor mincing quean, 

Nor popish clerk, be't priest or dean. 

Nor knight debausht, nor gentleman 

That follows drabs, or cup or canu, 

That will give thee a friendly look 

If thou a May-pole can'st not brook. 

Tlumo zealous reformists have extended their censures to the 
eburcli-nu!ii m well as to the laity ; they accuse them with strength- 
miuift by their example, the general depravation of manners 
•imI decay of religion : how far the charge was just, I cannot take 
upon me to answer. It is obvious enough that ignorant persons 
will not be induced to prize those qualifications very highly, 
wbifh tlioy who have the reputation of wisdom and learning 
^l«ct to appreciate as they ought to do. 
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XXXV.— DICE ANU CARDS. 






The Saxons and the Danes, aa we have observed already,' were 
much addicted to gaming; and the same destructive pfopeoslt; 
was equally prevalent among the Normans. The evil conse- 
quences arising from the indulgence of this pernicious pleasure 
have in all ages called loudly for reprehension, and demanded 
at last the more powerful interftrence of the legislatiire. The 
vice of gambling, however, is by no means peculiar to the 
people of this country: its influence i& universally diifused 
among mankind ; and in most nations the same strong measures 
that have been adopted here are found to be absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent its extension beyond the limits of subordination. 
Dice, and those games of chance dependent upon them, have 
been most generally decried; and cards, in latter times, are 
added to them as proper companions. Cards, when compared 
with dice, are indeed of modem invention, and originally, I 
doubt not, were productive only of innocent amusement; they 
were, however, soon converted into instruments of gambling 
equally dangerous as the dice themselves, and more enticing 
from the variety of changements they admit of, and the pleasing 
mixture of chance with skill, which often gives the tyro an 
advantage over the more experienced player ; that is, supposing 
fair play ou both sides ; but woeful experience has convinced 
many that this is not always the case. 



] 



Towards the close of the twelfth century, we meet with a 
very curious edict relative to gaming, and which shows how ge- 
nerally it even prevailed among the lower classes of the people 
at that period. This edict was established for the regulation 
ol the Christian iirmy under the command of Richard I. of 
England, and Philip of France, during the crusade in II^U: 
It prohibits any person in the army beneath the degree of a 
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knight ftoni pinning at »iiy sort of game formouey: knights 
and clergymen might play for money, but no one of them was 
permitted to lose more than twenty shillings in one whole day 
and night, under the penalty of one hundred BhillingK, to be 
paid to the archbishops in the army ; the two monarchs had 
the privilege of playing for what they pleased ; but their at- 
tendants were restricted to the sum of twenty shillings ; and, if 
tliry exceeded, they were to be whipped naked through the 
army for three dnys.' 



XXXV II.— STATUTES AGAINST DICE, CARDS, BALL-P 



The decrees established by the council held at Worcester, 
the twenty-fourth year of Henry HI. prohibited the clerg^j 
from playing at dice, or at chess : ^ but neither the oije nor thi 
other of these gamea are mentioned in the succeeding penal 
statutes, before the twelfth year of Richard II., when diceing 
is particularised, and expressly forbidden; though perhaps 
they were both of them included under the general title of 
games of chauce, and dishonest games, mentioned in the pro- 
clamation of Edward III. which, with other pastimes therein 
specified, were generally practised to the great detriment of 
military exercises, and of arcbery in particular. 

In the elepeutb year of Henry VII, cards are first mentioned 
among the games prohibited by the law;^ and at tbat time they 
seem to have been very generally used ; for, the edict expressly 
forbids the practice of card-playing to apprentices, excepting 
the duration of the Christmas holidays, and then only in their 
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masters' houses.' We learn from Stow, that these holidays ex- 
tended " from AII-HallowB evening to ihe day after Candlemas- 
day, when," says the historian, " there was, among' other sports, 
playing at cards for counters, nailes, and points in every house, 
more for pastime than lor gain."^ The recreations prohibited 
by proclamation in the reign of Edward III., exclusive of the 
games of chance, are thus specified ; throwing of stones,'" 
wood, or iron; playing at band-hiill, fool-ball, cinb-hall, and 
cambuoam, which 1 take to have been a species of goff, and 
probably received ils name from the crooked bat with which it 
was played. These games, as before observed, were not for- 
bidden from any parlicular evil tendency in themselves, but be- 
cause they engrossed too much of the leisure and attention of 
tile populace, and diverted their minds from the pursuits of a 
mure martial nature. 1 should not forget to add, that " bull- 
baiting and cock-fighting " are included with " other dishonest 
<;>inies as trivial and useless." In * the reign of Edward IV. we 
find coits, closb ur claisb, kayies or nine-pins, half-faowl, band- 
in and hand-out, with quick-borde, classed among the unlawful 
amusements;^ which list was considerably augmented in the 
succeeding reigns, and especially in the eighteenth year of 
Henry Vlll., when bowling, loggating, playing at tennice, 
dice, cards and tables, or back-gammon, were included.^ 

In the preamble to the Parliamentary Statutes as early as the 
sixth year of Edward III., there is a clause prohibiting of boys 
or others from playing at barres, or snatch-hood,^ or any other 
improper games, in the king's palace at Westminster during 
the sitting of the parliament; neither might they, by striking, 
or otherwise, prevent any one from passing peaceably about liis 
business. 

' NDLoUieljHlJerlniglilpenn 
ihtir houaei, eicepling aa ibp 
ebJLJingfl and eiglit-p^nce for tvtry uncnce. 

• Suryey of London, |i.79. 

' PiLam manaalem, pfdinam, et bacculoteani, et wi caokbucam, &lc. 

' Rol.ClBua.39Ed.lU.ni.i3. 

' Tbe magiiCrateB are commanded lo eeiie a]iOD tbe laid (ablea, dice, cnrJs, boaleb 
cioiLiea, leDDice-ball«,&c. andtatautn tliem. 

= Ad.l7Edw.IJ.cap.3. 

DiBirecUapeion des g>:UU, ne s metire en pui,&c. Rot. Pari. u. 6 Edn.UI. H«l. 
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XXXVTIL— PROHIBITIONS OF SKITTIJJ.PLAY. 

In modern times, the penal laws have been multiplied, and 
much invigorated, in order to restrain the spirit of gambling ;^ 
and in some measure they have had a salutary effect ; but the 
evil is so fascinating and so general, that in all probability it 
will never be totally eradicated from the minds of the people. 
The frequent repetition and enforcement of the statutes in 
fumier times, proves that they were then, as they are now, in* 
adequate to the suppression of gaming for a long continuance ; 
and, when one pastime was prohibited, another was presently 
invented to supply its place. I remember, about twenty years 
hack,^ the magistrates caused all the skittle^frames in or about 
the city of London to be taken up, and prohibited the playing 
at dutch-pins, nine*pins, or in long bowling allies, when in 
many places the game of nine-holes was revived as a substitute, 
with the new name of Bubble the Justice, because the populace 
had taken it into their heads to imagine, that the power of the 
magistrates extended only to the prevention of such pastimes as 
were specified by name in the public acts, and not to any new 
species of diversion. 



XXXIX.— ARCHERY SUCCEEDED BY BOWLING. 

The general decay of those manly and spirited exercises, 
which formerly were practised in the vicinity of the metropolis 
has not arisen from any want of inclination in the people, but 
from the want of places proper for the purpose: such as in 
times past had been allotted to them are now covered with 
buildings, or shut up by enclosures, so that, if it were not for 
skittles, dutch-pins, four-corners, and the like pastimes, they 
would have no amusements for the exercise of the body ; and 
these amusements are only to be met with in places belonging 
to common drinking-houses, for which reason their play is sel- 
dom productive of much benefit, but more frequently becomes 
the prelude to drunkenness and debauchery. This evil has 

1 [Before 1801.] 
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been increttsiiig for a loDg sericN ui' years ; and Lonest Stow 
iHiiieiits the retrench men te of iJie grounds appropriated for 
martial pastimes wliicb bad begun to take place id his day, 
" U liy," says he, " should 1 speak of the ancieiit cxercit^es of 
the long bow, by the citizens of this city, now almost clean 
left off and forsaken? I over-pass it; for, by the means of 
clnseiiig in of common grounds, our archers, for want of room 
to shuut abroad, creep into bowling'^lleysand ordinariedir«ing> 
houses neer iioine, where they have room enough to hazard 
their money at unlawful games," ' Healso tells us, that " North- 
umberland house, in the parish of St, Katherine Coleman, 
belonging to Henry Percy, £arl of Northumberland, in the 
thirty-third year of Henry the Sixth ; but of late, being de- 
serted by that noble family, the gardens were converted into 
bowling-alleys, and the other parte of the eyiate into diceing 
bouses. But bow ling-ai leys and houses for the exercise of 
diceing and other unlawful games are at this time so greatly 
increased in the other parts of the ciiy and its suburbs, that 
this parent spot," or, as he afterwards calls it, "the ancient 
and only patron of misrule, is forsaken of its gamesters." ^ And 
here we may add the following remark from an author som^ 
what more ancient than Stow:' "common bowling-alleyes are 
privy mothes that eat up the credit of many idle citizens, whose 
gaynes at home are not able to weigh downe theyr losses 
abroad ; whose shoppes are so farre from maintaining their play, 
that theyr wives and children cry out for bread, and go to bedde 
sapperlesse ofie in the yeere." In another place, his reflections 
are more general, and he exclaims, "Oh, what a wonderful 
change is this! our wreastliiig at armes is turned lo wallowing 
in ladies' laps, our courage lo cowardice, our running to royot, 
our bowes into bowls, and our darts into dishes," 



XL— MODERN GAMULINC. 

The evils complained of by these writers were then in their 
infancy; ihey have in the present day attained to a gigantic 
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Btatnre; and we may ailtl to (hem E. 0, t«l>les, as alrnt otLi^ 
lableB for grEiniljImg' dietingiiiKhed by the appt'lhtion of Roug^ 
el Noir, Pharo-banks, and many more fashionablp novelties, 
equally as detrimental io morality, and as equally deKtructire 
to tbe fortQues of (hose who pursue them, as any of the recre- 
ations of the fonner :imes. Even horse^racing, whicb anciently 
was considered as a liberal sport, and proper for the amusement 
of a geiitleniai), has been of late years degraded into a dangerous 
species of gambling, by no means the less deserving of censure, 
because it is fashionable and countenanced by persons of the 
higuest rank and fortune. The good ol<] Scotch poet littledrearaed 
of such an iimovalion, when he lamented that horse-racing waa 
falling into disrepute through tbe pre valency of games of chance. 
His words are these : 
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It now remains to say a few words in a general way respecting 
the diversioiisof the English ladies. In the early ages, our fytit 
countrywomen employed a large portion of their time in needle 
work and embroidery ; and their acquirements in these elegant 
accomplishments most probably afforded them little leisure for 
the pursuits of trit!ing and useless amusements; but, though 
we are not acquainted with the nature of iheir recreations, there 
is no reason to suppose that they were unbecoming in themselves, 
or indulged beyiuid the bounds of reason or decorum. I have 
already, on a former occasion, particularly noticed the skilfuU 
ness of the Saxon and Norman ladies in handling the needle, 
embroidering, and working in tapestry ; and that their perform* 
ances were not only held in very high estimation at borne, 
were equally prized upon tbe continent, where none were pro« 
duced that could be placed in competition with tbem.^ 

' TLat ix, tards and dice ; an old uioaymous poem " of Covbtice," died by WnUOi J 
Hislorj- of Poetry, >ol. ii. p. 31fi. " 

■ In the Aluiuen aud Customs of (lie Engliib ; tbe Chronicle of England ; 
more porticululy in the View of tie Dicves of the Englieh ; vol. i, )>. 73, vol 
p. 140, &.C. 
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XLIL-DANCUS'G MUD CHESS PLAY. 

Dancing was certainly an ancient and favourite pastime with 
the women of tbis country: the maidens even in a state of ser- 
vitiide claimed, as it were by cstablisbctt privilege, tbe license 
to indulge tbemselves in this exercise on holidays and public 
festivals ; when it was usually performed in the presence of tlieir 
masters and mistresses.' 

In the middle ages, dice, chess, and afterwards tables, and 
cards, witli other sedentary games of chance and skill, were 
reckoned among the female amusements; and the ladies also 
frequently joined with the men in such pastimes, as we find it 
flxprcBsly declared in the metrical romance of Ipomydon. The 
passage alluded to runs thus : 



I 
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In another poem, by Gower,* a lover asks his mistress, when 
she is tired of "dancing and caroling," if she was willing to 
" play at chesse, or on the dyes to cast a chaunce." Forrest, 
speaking in praise of Catharine of Arragou, first wife ot 
Henry VIII., says, that when she was young, 

With BCoolo aad with needyl ebe wu not lo sccki?. 
Aod Dilier pracIiBeinga For ladjei meete ; 
To paBiyme it tablea, tick ticke or gleeke, 



LADIES' RECREATIONS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
lie English ladies did not always confine themselves to 
domestic pastimes , they sometimes participated with the other 
sex in diversions of a more masculine nature; and engaged 
with them in the sports of the field. These violent exercises 
seem to have been rather unfashionable among them in the 
seventeenth century; for Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
speaks of their pastimes as much better suited to the modesty 
and soilness of the sex. " The women," says he, " instead of 
laborious sttidies, have cnrioao needle-works, cutworks, spin- 
nmg, bone-lace making, with other pretty devices to adorn 
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houses, cushions, carpets, stool-seats," &c.^ Not but some oc 
these masculine females have occasionally made their appear- 
ance: and at the commencement of the last century, it should 
seem that they were more commonly seen than in Burton's time, 
which gave occasion for the following satirical paper in one or 
the Spectators,^ written by Addison : " I have," says he, " very 
frequently the opportunity of seeing a rural Andromache, who 
came up to town last winter, and is one of the greatest fox* 
hunters in the country ; she talks of hounds and horses, and 
makes nothing of leaping over a six-bar gate. If a man tells 
her a waggish story, she gives him a push with her hand in 
jest, and calls him an impudent dog ; and, if her servant neg- 
lects his business, threatens to kick him out of the house. I 
have heard her in her wrath call a substantial tradesman a lousie 
cur; and I remember one day when she could not think of the 
name of a person, she described him, in a large company of 
men and ladies, by the fellow with the broad shoulders." 



XLIV.— THE AUTHOR'S LABOURS— CHARACTER OF THE 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Having laid before my readers a general view of the sports 
and pastimes of our ancestors, I shall proceed to arrange them 
under their proper heads, and allot to each of them a separate 
elucidation. he task in truth is extremely difficult; and many 
omissions, as well as many errors, must of necessity occur in 
the prosecution of it ; but none, I hope, of any great magnitude, 
nor more than candour will overlook, especially when it is recol- 
lected, that in a variety of instances, I have been constrained to 
proceed without any guide, and explore, as it were, the recesses 
of a trackless wilderness. I must also entreat the reader to ex- 
cuse the frequent quotations which he will meet with, which in 
general I have given verbatim; and this I have done for his 
satisfaction, as well as my own, judging it much fairer to stand 
upon the authority of others than to arrogate to myself the 
least degree of penetration to which I have no claim. 

It is necessary to add, that the engravings, which constitute an 
essentia] part of this work, are not the produce of modern in- 
venti«»n, neither do they contain a single figure that has not its 
proper authority. Most of the originals are exceedingly ancient, 

» Part ii. sect 2. cap. 4. » No. 57, A. D. 1711. 
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and all the copies are faithfully made without the least unneces- 
sary deviation. As specimens of the art of design they have 
nothing to recommend them to the modern eye, but as portrai- 
tures of the manners and usages of our ancestors, in times 
remote, they are exceedingly valuable, because they not only 
elucidate many obsolete customs, but lead to the explanation of 
several obscurities in the history of former ages. 

January^ 1801. 
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Hunting,- XVIII. Terms used in Hunting i— Times when to hunt. 

I.— HUNTING MORE ANCIENT THAN HAWKING, 

We havesevernl EnglishtreatiBesupoii the subject of Hunting, 
but none of them very ancient; the earliest I have met with is 
a MS. in the Cotton Library at the British Museum,' written at 
(be commencement of the fourteenth century. These eompo- 
sitions bear great resemblance to each other, and consist of 
general rules for the pursuit of game ; logellier with the names 
and nature of the ailimals proper for hunting, and such other 
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matters as were nec^sse^ry to be known by sportsmen. Hawking 
most commonly loHiis a part of these books; and, though this 
pastime can onIy*L^ considered as a modern invention, when it 
is put in conxp^iiion with that of hunting, yet it has obtained 
the precedetiCy, notwithstanding the sanction of antiquity is so 
decidedly' uj^liinst it I shall, however, in the following pages, 
revert the 'arrangement of those amusements, and begin with 
hunting^ 'which naturally, in my opinion, claims the priority of 
place.*. 

.'>*"" * II.— HUNTING AMONG THE BRITONS. 

- .' Dio Nicoeus, an ancient author, speaking of the inhabitants 
*!*. -of the northern parts of this island, tells us, they were a fierce 
and barbarous people, who tilled no ground, but lived upon the 
depredations they committed in the southern districts, or upon 
the food they procured by hunting.^ Strabo also says, that the 
dogs bred in Britain were highly esteemed upon the continent, 
on account of their excellent qualities for hunting ; and these 
qualities, he seems to hint, were natural to them, and not the 
effect of tutorage by their foreign masters.^ The information 
derived from the above>»cited authors, does not amount to a proof 
that the practice of hunting was familiar with the Britons col- 
lectively; yet it certainly affords much fair argument in the 
support of such an opinion ; for it is hardly reasonable to sup- 
pose that the pursuit of game should have been confined to the 
uncultivated northern freebooters, and totally neglected by the 
more civilised inhabitants of the southern parts of the island. 
We are well assured that venison constituted a great portion of 
their food,^ and as they had in their possession such dogs as 
were naturally prone to the chase, there can be little doubt that 
they would exercise them for the purpose of procuring their 
favourite diet ; besides, they kept large herds of cattle, and 
flocks of sheep, both of which required protection from the 
wolves, and other ferocious animals, that infested the woods 
and coverts, and must frequently have rendered hunting an act 
of absolute necessity. 

If it be granted that the Britons, generally speaking, were 
expert in hunting, it is still uncertain what animals were ob- 
noxious to the chase ; we know however, at least, that the hare 
was not anciently included ; for Csesar tells u^, "the Britons 
did not eat the flesh of hares, notwithstanding the island abounded 

» Dio NiocBos ex Xiphilin. » lib. iv. » Caesar Bel. Gal. Ub. ▼!. 
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with them." And tliisalvtliiieiicc, lie adds, arose from a prin- 
ciple of religion;' whidi {irinciple, no doubt, prevented them 
from being' worricil lo di.'ulh : a cruelty reserved for more ell- 1 
lightened ages. ii I 

We do not find, that, during thecstablishinent of the Romanb I 
in Britain, there were any restrictive laws promulgated respecting 
the killing of game. It appears to have been an esttblished 
maxim, in the early jurisprudence of that people, lo invest the 
right of such things as bad no master with those who were the 
first po8ses£ors. Wild beasts, birds, and fishes, becajne^he 
property of those who first could take them. It is most probable 
that the Britons were left at liberty to exercise their ancient pri- 
vileges; for, had any severity been exerted to prevent the de- 
struction of game, such laws would hardly have been passed 
over without the slightest- notice being taken of them by the 
ancient historians. . 

HI.— HUNTING AMONG THK SAXONS. I 

The Germans, and other northern nations, were much more 
strongly attached to the sports of the field than the Romans, 
and accordingly they restricted the natural rights which the 
people claimed of hunting. The ancient privilegeswercgrn'Iu- 
ally withdrawn from them, and appropriateil by the chiefs and 
laaders to themselves j at last they became the sole prerogative 
of the crown, and were thence extended to the various ranks 
and dignities of the state at the royal pleasure. 

As early as the ninth century, and probably long before tliat 
period, hunting constituted an essential part of Ihe education of 
a young nobleman. Asser assures us, that Alfred the great, 
before he was twelve years of age, " was a most export and active 
hunter, and excelled in all the branches of that most noble art, 
to wllich he applied with incessant labour and amazing success."' 
It is certain that, whenever a temporary peace gave leisure for 
relaxation, hunting was one of the most favourite pastnaes fol- 
lowed by the nobility and persons of opulence at that period. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that dogs proper for the sport should 
be held in the highest estimation. When Athelstan, the grand- 
Bon of Alfred, had obtained a signal victory at Brunanburgfi 
over Cunstantine king of Wales, he imposed upou him a yearly 
tribute of gold, silver, and cattle; to which was also added a 
certain number of ** hawks, and sharp-scented d<^s, fit for 
el. Gii. Ob. "i. 
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huDling of wild beaRte." ' Hia sucrcRHor, Edgar, remitted the 
pecuniary payment ud condition of receiving annually the skins 
of three hundred wolves.* We do not find, indeed, that the 
hawks and the hounds were included in thiH nevt- stipulation ; 
btit it does not seem reasonable that Edgar, who, like his pre- 
decessor, was extremely fond of the sports of the field, sliuuhl 
have given up that part of the tribute. 

IV.— HUNTING AMONG THE DANES. 

The Danes deriving tiieir origin from the same source as the 
Saxons, differed little from them in their manners and habitudes, 
and perhaps not at nil in their amusements; the propensity to 
hunting, however, was equally common to both. When Canute 
the Dane had obtained possession of the throne of Englan-I, 
be iniposed several restrictions upon the pursuit of game, which 
were not only very severe, but seem to have been altogether 
unprecedented; and these may be deemed a sufficient proof of 
his strong attachment to this favourite pastime, for, in other 
respects, his edicts breathed an appearance of mildness and 
regard for the comforts of the people. 

v.— HUNTING DURING IHE RESTORATION OK THE SAXONS. 
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f After the expulsion of the Danes, and during the short restoration ! 

' of the Saxon monarchy, the sports of the field still mahitained 

I their ground. Edward the Confessor, whose disposition seems 

rather to have been suited to the cloister than to the throne, would 
join in no other secular amusements ; but he took the greatest 
I delight, says WUliam of Malmsbury, " to follow a pack of 

swift hounds in pursuit of game, and to cheer them with his 
I voice."* He was equally pleased with hawking, and everyday, 

I after divine service, he spent his time in one or other of these 

favourite pastimes.^ Harold, who succeeded him, was so fond 
of his hawk and his bounds, that he rarely travelled without,^! 
[ them. He is so represented upon the famous tapestry of Bayeuz,^^| 

I with his hounds by his side and a hawk upon his ham}, irbm^l 

I accot 

I man 



with his hounds by his side and a hawk upon his ham},ir]|eft^ 
brought before Wdliam duke of Normandy.* Travelling thu« 
accompanied, was not a singular trait in the character of a noble- 
man at this period. 



«bury,HiM.Reg. Anglomm, lib. ii. cup.! 

• Ibid. sap. 8, ' Ibid, ui rap. cup. 13, 

• Montf»iicon Monsreb. Fran, and Ducawl'a Anglo-Ni 
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The above engraving reitrreents a Saxon cliieCbiin, attended 
by his huntsman and a couple of hounds, purMiJn^ the wild 
swine in a forest, taken from a inaiiuscriptfti painting of the 
' liinlli century iti fJie Colto;i IJhrary,' 
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The iibove is n i'f|ireKcntatiou of the manner of attacking the 
wild boar, from ii nuinnHcript written about the conimenciinen 
I of (lie fiiiirtceiilh ctiiliiry, iii the possession of Frauc is Douce,Es(' 
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3. The Uki 
ngraving is from a mamiscript in the Roya 



[.ibrnry,^ written about the snmo time as the latter. 
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VL—HUNTINC AMONG THE NORMANS OPPRESSIVELY EXERCISED. 

During the tyrannical government of William the Norman, 
and his two sons who succeeded him, the re«ftrictions concerning 
the killing of game were by no means meliorated. The privi- 
leges of hunting in the royal forests were confined to the king 
and his favourites; and, to render these receptacles for the 
beasts of the chase more capacious, or to make new ones, whole 
villages were depopulated, and places of divine worship over- 
thrown ; not the least regard being paid to the miseries of the 
suffering inhabitants, or the cause of religion. These despotic 
proceedings were not confined to royalty, as may be proved from 
good authority. I need not mention the New Forest, in Hamp- 
shire, made by the elder William, or the park at Woodstock in 
Oxfonlsbire, seven miles in circumference, and walled round 
with stone by Henry his son.* This park, Stowe tells us, was 
the first made in England. The royal example was first followed 
by Henry onrl of Warwick, who made a park at Wedgenoke, 
near Warwick, to preserve his deer and other animals for hunt- 
ing; after this the practice of park-making became general 
among persons of opulence. 

This subject is delineated, with great force of colouring, by 
John of Salisbury, a writer of the twelfth century, when the 
«everity of the game laws was somewhat abated. "In our time," 
nays the author, " hunting and hawking are esteemed the most 
honourable employments, and most excellent virtues, by our 
nobility ; and they think it the height of worldly felicity to 
«pend the whole of their time in these diversions; accordingly 
they prcjpare for them with more solicitude, expense, and parade^ 
than they do for war ; and pursue the wild beasts with greater 
fury than they do the enemies of their country. By constantly 
following this way of life, they lose much of their humanity, 
and become {is savage, nearly, as the very brutes they hunt." 
llo then proceeds in this manner : '^ Husbandmen, with their 
harmless herds and flocks, are driven from their well cultivated 
HMfif their meadows, and their pastures, that wild beasts may 
range in them without interruption." He adds, addressing him- 
nclf to his unfortunate countrymen, "If one of these great and 
merrilcNN hunters shall pass by your habitation, bring forth 
bfliftily all the refreshment you have in your house, or that you 
eon readily buy, or borrow from your neighbours; that you may 

I Will. Malmsbuiy, lib.iv. 
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not be involved in ruin, or even accused of treanoD."' If tbis 
picture of Normaii tyra^y be correct, it exbibite a melancholy 
view of the siiflcringB to which fhe lower classes of the people 
were exposed; in short, it appears that these haughty Nimrods 
considered the murder of a man as a crime of less magnitude 
than the killing of a single beast appointed for the chase. 

VII.— HUNTING AND HAWKING AFTER THE CONQUEST. 

King John was particularly attached to the sports of the field; 
and his partiality for fine horses, hounds, and bawks, is evident, 
from his frequently receiving such animals, by way of payment, 
instead of money, for the renewal of grants, fines, and forfeitures, 
belonging to the crown,^ 

In tile reign of Edward 1. this favourite amusement was re- 
duced to a perfect science, and regular rides established for its 
practice ; these rules were afterwards extended by the master 
of the game belonging to king Henry IV. and drawn up for 
the use of his son, Henry prince of Wales. Both these bracts 
are preserved, and we shall have occasion to speak a little fuller 
concerning them in the cour.>ie of this chapter. 

Kdward III, took so much delight in hunting, that even at 
the time he was engaged in war with France, and resident in 
that country, be had with him in his army sixty couple of slag 
hounds, and as many hare bounds,^ and every day he amused 
himself with hunting or hawking. 

It also appears that many of the great lords in the English 
army had their hounds and their hawks, as well as the king ; 
lo this may be added, from the same author, that is, Froissart, 
who was himself a witness to the fact, that Gaston earl of Foix, 
a foreign nobleman contemporary with king Edward, kept up- 
wards of six hundred dogs in his castle tor the purpose of 
hunting. He had four greyhounds called by the romantic names 
of Tristram, Hector, Brute, and Roland.* 

James I. preferred the amusement of hunting to hawking or 
shooting. It is said of this monarch that he divided his time 
betwixt his standish, his bottel, and his hunting; the last had 
his fair weather, the two former his dull and cloudy.'' One 

' JoLau. SaTisbuiienBiade Nugiii Curialium, lib. i. cap. 4. 
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lime when h« was on a hunting parly near Itury St. Etlmuitd^ 
he saw an opulent townamitu, *ho had joined the chase, ' 
brave in his apparel, and so glittcting and nidiant, that lie'] 
eclipsed all the court." The king; was desirous of knowing the I 
itaine of this gay gentleman, and heirig informeil by one of his ' 
followers, that it was Lamme, he facetiously replied, " Lanih, 
call you him * I know not what kind of lamb he is, but I am 
sure he has got a fleece upon his back." ' Thus it seems (hat 
even the puns of royalty are worthy of record. 

It would be an e.idlese, as well as a needless task, to quota I 
all the passages that occur in the poetical and prose writings of J 
ilio last three centuries, to prove that this favourite pastime had 
lost nothing of its relish in the modern times ; on the contrary, 
it seciiis to have been more generally practised. Sir Thomas 
More, who wrote in the reign of Henry VIII., describing the 
state of manhood, makes a young gallunt to say, 
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These pursuits are said by latter writers to have been <Iestriic« ' 
t^ve to the fortunes of many inconsiderate young heirs, who, 
desirous of emulating the state of their superiors, have kept 
iheir horses, hounds, and hawks, and flourished away for 
short time, in a style that their income was inadequate to aup 
port, Others again, not having it in their power to proceed s 
far, contented themselves more prudently with joiningthe parties i 
that were hunting, and partook willi them the pleasure of fol- 
lowing the game. 



VIII.— LAWS RELATING TO HUNTtNG. 
Laws for punishing such as hunted, or destroyed the game, ■ 
in the royal forests, and other precincts belonging to the crown, 
were, as we have just hinted above, established with unprece- 
dented severity by Canute the Dane, when he ascended the 
throne of England. By these edicts the great thanes, bishops, 
^"i ftbbols, were permitted to hunt in the king's chases ; but all 
[ualified persons were subjected to very heavy fines, not only 

E9*^'' "^- *'"■ ^^^^- Bunnymous, ciitjlled " Merry PassBgea and Jeasls." 

nu More'* Poems. See also Warlon's History of Euglisb Poetiy, 4u>. 
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fur hunting, but eren for disturbing of the game. Ifa gentlEs- 
maii, or an inferior thane, killed a stag in the king's forests, 
he was degraded from his rank; if a ceorl, or husbandman, 
conimitte(i the same offence, he was reduced to slavery; and if 
a slave killed one, he siiflered death. Magistrates were ap- 
pointed, in every county, or shire, to put these laws in execution, 
and under them were appointed inferior oflicers or gamekeepers, 
whose province it was to apprehend the offenders. ' By another 
law enacted by the same monarch, every proprietor of land had 
the privilege to hunt game within his own fields and woods ; but 
might not pursue them into the royal forests,' This prince also 
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The severity of the game laws v 
abated, uoderthegovernanceof (lie tbni 
Henry II. is said to have relaxed thef 
siune, by not commanding them to be e 

by causing them to be abrogated ; for they seem lo liave virtually 
existed in the reign of king John ; and occasioned the clause in 
the Forest Charter, insisting that no man should forfeit his life, 
or his limbs, for killing the king's deer; — but, if he was taken 
in the fact of stealing venison belonging to the king, he should 
be subjected to a heavy fine; and, in default of payment, be 
imprisoned for one year and one day ; and after the expiration 
of that time, find surety for his good behaviour, or be banished 
the land.* This charter was afterwards confirmed by his son 
Henry HI. and the succeeding monarchs. 



IX.— HUNTING BY THE CLERGY. 



'Another clause in the same charter grants lo an archbishop, 
bishop, earl, or baron, when travelling through the royal forests, 
at the king's command, the privilege to kill one deer or two in 
the sight of the forester, if he was at hand ; if not, they were 
commanded to cause a horn to be sounded,'' that it might not 
appear as if they had intended to steal the game, 

it is evident that this privilege was afterwards construed into 
a permission for the personages named therein tu hunt in the 
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royal chases ; but the words of the charter are not to that 
amount, and ought, says Spelman, to be taken literally as they 
stand in the translation : they could not however, at any rate, 
adds he, mean, "that the ecclesiastics are to hunt the deer them* 
selves, for they suppose them to be no hunters, as the earls and 
biirons might be ; and therefore it is not said, that he who claims 
the venison shall blow the horn, but only that he shall cans it 
to be sounded/' ' 

The propensity of the clergy to follow the secular pastimes, 
and especially those of hunting and hawking, is firequeutly 
reprobated by the poets and moralists of the former times, 
i^haucer, in his Canterbury Tales, make^ the monk much better 
skillcHl in riding and hunting, than in divinity. The same poet, 
after^vnrds, in the Ploughman's Tale, takes occasion to accuse 
tho monks of pride, because they rode on coursers like knights, 
having their hawks and hounds with them. In the same tale he 
st^vorely reproaches the priests for their dissolute manners, saying, 
fhnt many of them thought more upon hunting with their dogs, 
and blowing the horn, than of the service they owed to God.^ 

The prevalence of these excesses occasioned the restric- 
iiowf^ contained in an edict established in the thirteenth year of 
KiohnnI II. which prohibits any priest, or other clerk, not pos- 
Kosised of a benefice to the yearly amount of ten pounds, from 
ko<»ping a greyhound, or any other dog for the purpose of hunt- 
ing; neither might they use ferrits, hayes, nets, hare-pipes, 
conis, or other engines to take or destroy the deer, hares, or 
rabbits, under the penalty of one year's imprisonment.^ The 
dignified clergy were not affected by this statute, but retained 
their ancient privileges, which appear to have been very extensive. 
Hy the game laws of Canute the Dane they were permitted to 
lntnt in the forests belonging to the crown ; and these prerogatives 
were not abrogated by the Normans. Henry II., displeased at 
the power and ambition of the ecclesiastics, endeavoured to 
reiifler these grants of none effect ; not by publicly annulling 
thei"> hut by putting in force the canon law, which strictly for- 
bade tlio clergy to spend their time in hunting and hawking : 
and for this purpose, having obtained permission from Hugo 

I Hpelmun'tf Answer to the Apology for Archbishop Abbot. 

* Ctnt«rbiiry Tnles by Chaucer. Numerous quotations might be made from other 
flitlTi in addition to those above ; but they are sufficient for my purpose. 
I ICSU 15 Rich. II. 
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Pertroleonis, the Pope's legate, he caused a law to be made, 
authorising him to 'convene the offenders . befoire the secular 
judges, and there to punish them J The establishment of this 
edict was probably more to show his power, than really to re- 
strain them from hunting. 

X.— HUNTING AND HAWKING IN THE MIDDLE AGES BY BISHOPS, &c. 

The bishops and abbots of the middle ages hunted with great 
state, having a large train of retainers and servants ; and some 
of them are r«corded for their skill in this fashionable pursuit. 
Walter bishop of Rochester, who lived in the thirteenth century, 
was an excellent hunter, and so fond of the sport, that at the 
age of fourscore he made hunting his sole employment, to the 
total neglect of the duties of his office,^ In the succeeding cen- 
tury an abbot of Leicester surpassed all the sportsmen of the 
time in the art of hare hunting ; * and even when these dignitaries 
were travelling from place to place, upon affairs of business, 
they usually had both hounds and hawks in their train. Fitz- 
stephen assures us, that Thomas a Becket, being sent as ambas- 
sador from Henry II. to the court of France, assumed the state 
of a secular potentate ; and took with him dogs and hawks ot 
various sorts, such as were used by kings and princes,^ 

The clergy of rank, at all times, had the privilege of hunting 
in their own parks and inclosures ; and therefore, that they might 
not be prevented from following this favourite pastime, tbey took 
care to have such receptacles for game belonging to their prio- 
ries. At the time of the Reformation, the see of Norwich, only, 
was in the possession of no less than thirteen parks, well stocked 
with deer and other anhnals for the chase.^ At the end of a book 
of Homilies in MS., in the Cotton Library,^ written about the 
reign of Henry VI., is a poem containing instructions to priests 
in general, and requiring them, among other things, not to en- 
gage in " hawkynge, huntynge, and dawnsynge." 

XL—HUNTING AND HAWKING BY LADIES. 

The ladies often accompanied the gentlemen in luuiting par- 
ties ; upon these occasions it was usual to draw the game into a 

; ' An. 21 Hon, TL A. D. 1157. See Spelman's Auswei to the Apology for Arch- 

bifeliQp Abbot. " ^ 

• ' P. Blenseus. epUt. hi. p. 81 ' Knyghton, apud Decern Script, p. 263. 

* Stephanid. vit. S. Thbin. * Vide Spelman ut bupra. 

» f'laudiiis, A. 2, 
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small compass by means of incloeares, and temporary stands 
*^ ere made for them to be spectators of the sport ; though in 
mail; instances they joined in it, and shot at the animals as they 
passed by them, with arrows. Agreeable to these manners, which 
custom reconciled to the fair sex, most of the heroines of ro- 
mance are said to be fond of the sports of the field. In an old 
poem entitled the " Squyer of lowe degre," ^ the king of Hun- 
gary promises his daughter that in the morning she shall go 
with him on a hunting party, arrayed most gorgeously and 
riding in a chariot covered with red velvet, drawn by 

Jennettes of Spayne that ben so white, 
Trapped to the ground with velvet bright. 

In the field, says he, the game shall be inclosed with nets, and 
you placed at a stand so conveniently that the harts and the 
hinds shall come close to you — 

Ye shall be set at sach a tryst. 

That hert and hynde shall come to your fyst. 

He then commends the music of the bugle-horn — 

To here the bagles there yblow 
With theyr bugles in that place, 
And seven score raches at his rechase 

He also assures her that she should have — 

A lese of herhounds with her to strake. 

The harehound, or greyhound, was considered as a'^ry valu- 
able present in former times,^ and especially among the ladies, 
with whom it appears to have been a peculiar favourite ; and 
therefore in another metrical romance, probably more ancient 
than the former, called "Sir Eglamore,'** a princess tells the 
knight, that if he was inclined to hunt, she would, as an espe- 
cial mark of her favour, give him an excellent greyhound, so 
swift that no deer could escape from his pursuit — 

» Garrick's Collection of Old Plays, K. vol, ix. 

3 The following extracts prove king John to have been exceedingly partial to this 
kind of dogs. Rot. Pip. iv. Reg. Johan. A. D. 1203. Rog. constab. Cestris debet 
D marcRS et X palfridos et X lai^sas Leporariorum, &c. that is, five hundred nuffks, 
ten horses, and ten leashes of greyhounds. — An. xi. Johan. 1210. Rog. de Mallvell 
redd. comp. de 1 palfrido velociter currente et 2 laissitis Leporariorum, one swift inimiBy 
horse, and six greyhounds. 

* Garrick's Collec. K. vol. x. 




TWe find them, acrording to this reprcBentation, in the open 
elds winding the horn, rousing the game, and pursuing it, 
any other assisliince : llii^ dclinentiun, which is hy — 
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means singular, is taken from a manuscript in the Royal Library, 
written and illuminated early in the fourteenth century ^ We 
may also observe, that, upon these occasions, the female Nim- 
rods dispensed with the method of riding best suited to the mo- 
desty of the sex, and sat astride on the saddle like the men ; 
but this indecorous custom, I trust, was never general, nor of 
long continuance, even with the heroines who were most delighted 
with these masculine exercises. An author of the seventeenth 
century speaks of another fashion, adopted by the fair hunt- 
resses of the town of Bury in Suffolk. " The Bury ladies," 
says he, " that used hawking and hunting, were once in a great 
vaine of wearing breeches," which it seems g^ve rise to many 
severe and ludicrous sarcasms. The only argument in favour of 
this habit, was decency in case of an accident. But it was ob- 
served that such accidents ought to be prevented, in a manner 
more consistent with the delicacy of the sex, that is, by refraining 
from those dangerous recreations.^ 
^ Queen Elizabeth was extremely fond of the chase, and the 
nobility who entertained her in her different progresses, made 
large hunting parties, which she usually joined when the weather 
was favourable. She very frequently indulged herself in fol- 
lowing of the hounds. " Her majesty," says a courtier, writing 
to Sir Robert Sidney, " is well and excellently disposed to 
hunting, for every second day she is on horseback and continues 
the sport long."^ At this time her majesty had just entered the 
seventy-seventh year of her age, and she was then at her palace 
at Oatlands. Often, when she was not disposed to hunt herself, 
she was entertained with the sight of the pastime. At Cowdrey, 
in Sussex, the seat of lord Montecute, A. D. 1591, one day after 
dinner her grace saw from a turret, " sixteen bucks all having 
fayre lawe, pulled downe with greyhounds in a laund or 
lawn." 4 

The hunting dresses, as they appeared at the conunencement 
of the fifteenth century, are given from a manuscript of that 
time, in the Harleian Collection.^ 

' 2. B. vii. [In tbe original drawing, and on Mr. Strutt's plate, the figures pur- 
suing and pursued are in a line together : but for the purpose of including all the 
figures within the preceding page, the lady on horseback is placed above, instead of 
behind the female archer.] 

* MS. Harl. 6395. Merry Passages and Jeasts, art. 345. 

» Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert Sidney, dated September 12, A.D. 1600. 

^ Nichols's Progresses, vol. ii. * No. 4431. 
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The citizens of Loiiduii were permitted to Lunt niid hawk in 
certniu dislricls. And one of the ctauBes, in the royal charter 
granted t<:> them by Henry I,, runs to this purport: " Tlie citizens 
of Loudon may have chases, aDd hunt as well, and as liiily, ns 
their ancestors have had ; that is to say, in the Chiltre, in Mid- 
dlesex, and Surry." ' Hence we find, that these privileges were 
of ancient standing'. They were also confirmed by the aiicceedine; 
charters. Fitzstephen, who wrote towards the close of the reign 
of Henry II., says, that the Londoners delight themselves with 
hawks and hounds, for they have the liberty of hunting in Mid- 
dlesex, Htftfordshire, all Chilton, and in Kent to the waters of 
Grey,^ which differs somewhat from the statement in the charter. 
These exercises were not amch followed by the citizens of Lon- 
don at the close of the sixteenth century, not fur want of taste 
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for the amusement, says Stow but for leisure to pursue itj 
Strype, however, so late as the reign of George I., reckons among 
the modern amusements of the Londoners, ** Riding on horseback 
and hunting with my Lord Mayor's hounds, when the common- 
hunt goes out/' 

This common*hunt of the citizens is ridiculed in an old ballad 
called the " London Customs," published in D'Urfey's Col- 
lection,^ I shall select the three following stanzas only. • 

Next oDce a year into Eaeex a hunting they go ; 

To sec 'em pass along, O 'tis a most pretty shew : 

Through Cheapside and Fenchurch-street, and so to Aldgate pump, 

Each man with 's spurs in's horses sides, and his back-sword cross his rump. 

My lord he takes a staff in hand to beat the bushes o'er ; 

I must confess it was a work he ne'er had done before. 

A creature bounceth from a bush, which made^hem all to laugh ; 

My lord, he cried, a hare a hare, but it prov'd an Essex calf. 

And when they had done their sport, they came to London where they dwell. 
Their faces all so torn and scratched, their wives scarce knew them well ; 
For 'twas a very great mercy, so many 'scap'd alive, 
For of twenty saddles carried out, they brought again but five. 

Privileges to hunt in certain districts, we?e frequently granted 
to individuals either from favour, or as a reward for their ser- 
vices. Richard L gave to Henry de Grey, of Codnor, the manor 
of Turroe, in Essex, with permission to hunt the hare and the 
fox, in any lands belonging to the crown, excepting only the 
king's own demesne parks ; and this special mark of the royal 
favour was confirmed by his brother John, when he succeeded to 
the throne.^ 

Others obtained grants of land, on condition of their paying 
an annual tribute in horses, hawks, and hounds. And here I 
cannot help noticing a curious tenure, by which Bertram de 
Criol held the manor of Setene, or Seaton, in Kent, from Ed- 
ward L; he was to provide a man, called " veltarius," or hunts- 
man,"* to lead three greyhounds when the king went into Gascony, 
so long as a pair of shoes, valued at fourpence, should last him.^ 

* Stow's Survey of London, vol. i. p. 157. 

« •* Pills to Purge Melancholy," 1719, vol. iv. p. 42. 

3 Blount's Ancient Tenures. 

4 Or " vautrarias," which Blount derives from the French vaultre, a mongrel 
hoond, and supposes the name to signify an inferior huntsman ; and tJiis opinion I 
have adopted. 

* An. 34 Edward I. No. 37, Richard Kockesley held the same land by the 
ire, in the second year of Edward II. Blount ut supra. 
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^^^^ I have mentioned two lieatises upon liunting, in a former part 
I (the first section) of this chapter; the earliest of them was ori- 

ginally written in French, by William Twici, or Twety, grand 
huntflman to king Edward II,' I have neper seen the French 
tract, but the manuscript I Bpoke of is in English, and from its 
appearance nearly coeval with the original, but the name of 
John Gyfford is joined to that of Twety, and both of ibem are 
said to be " maistere of the game " to king Edward,'' and to have 
composed this treatise upon "the crafte of huntynge." The 
other, as before observed, was written by the master of the game 
to Henry IV. for the use of prince Henry his son, and is li[tl(- 
more than an enlargement of the former tract.* The Book of 
St. Albans, so called because it was printed there, contains the 
1 first treatise upon the subject of hunting that ever appeared 

I from the press. It is however evidently compiled from the two 

tracts above mentioned, notwithstanding the legendary authority 
I of Sir Tristram, quoted in the beginning. The Book of St 

Albans is said to have been written by Juliana Barnes, or Bcrners, 
I the sister of lord Berners, and prioress of the nunnery of Sopo- 

I well, about the year 1481, and was printed soon afterwards. 

This book contains two other tracts, the one on hawking, and 
the other on heraldry. It has been reprinted several times, and 
inder (lilTerent titles, with some additions and ametidments, but 
|^g:eneral information is the same. 

XIV.— NAMES OF BEASTS OF SPORT. 

Twici introduces the subject with a kind of poetical prologue, 
inwhicb he gives us the names of the animals to be pursued; 
and these are divided into three classes. 

The first class contains four, which, we are informed, may be 
properly called beasts for hunting; namely, the hare, the hart, 
the wolf, and the wild boar.* 

The second class contains the names of the beasts of the chase, 

' Enluted " Art de Ventrie le quel Mcustre Guillune Twiti ceoouT le Roj Jugle. 
terre figt ea bod tempi per aprandte Autres ; or tlie Ail of Huoting, which Mr. Wm- 
Twid, hnclainui to ihe king of LlDgland, made foe the ioslniction of othen." Sen 
Warton's Hisl. Eog. Poetiy, toI. ii. p. asi. 

• ColloD MS. VEBpanui, B. qL 

• MS. Uirl. Thii book u eDlitled " Tbe Maiatei of ib« GiiiDe." 
< The Book of St. Albaiii, I fane;, by nuilake, plice* the wild km br tlw wilil 
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and they are dvn ; that is tn say, the buck, the doe, tbf! fox, 
the martin, and llic roc.' 

In the third class we find three, that are said to afford "greate ' 
djsporte" in the pursuit, and they are denominated, llie ifrey 
or badger, the wild-cat and the otter. 

Most of the books upon hunting agree in the number and names. _ 
of the first class; but respecting the second and ihird they art 
not 90 clear. The bt^sts of the chase in some are mere ninltHi 
lartous, and divided into two classes: the firet called beasts a 
sweet flight, are the buck, the doe, tho bear, the rein deer, thai 
elk, and the spytard, which, as the author himself informs us, nM 
a hart one hundred years old. In the second class, are placed I 
the fulimart, the fitchat, or fitch, the cat, the grey, the fox, tile I 
wesel, the martin, the squirrel, the white rat, the otter, the | 
stoat, and the pole-cat; and these aresaid to be beasts of slink-t 
ing flight^ 

XV.— WOLVES. 

The reader may possibly be surprised, when he casts bis eye 
over the foregoing list of animals lor hunting, at seeing the 
names of several that do not exist at this time iu England, 
and especially of the wolf, because he will readily recollect the 
story so commonly told of their destruction during the reign of 
Edgar. It is generally admitted that Edgar gave up the fine of 
gold and silver imposed by his uncle Athelstan, upon Constan- 
tine the king of Wales, and claimed in its stead the annual pro- 
duction of three hundred wolves' skins; because, say the his- 
torians, the extensive woodlands and coverts, abounding at that 
time in Britain, afforded shelter for the wolves, which were 
exceeding^ly numerous, and especially iu the districts bordering 
upon Wales. By this prudent expedient, add they, in less than 
four years the whole island was cleared Irom those ferocious 
animals, without putting his subjects to the least expensej but, 
if this record be laken in its full latitude, and the supposition 
established, that the wolves were totally exterminated in Britain 
during the reign of Edgar, more will certainly be admitted 

' The Book of St.Alban! 
ta be called" Raaliall," deri' 
& Iflkn bpast, or one of no wl. 

' The word in the arigiaal 
Francb, uid then [he istetpr ~ 
i«,tluitlhalut<rlM' 
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Tlie nords of William of Malmsbury relntive lo wolves in 
Eilgar's limp arc to tlifc purport. "He, Edgar, imposed a tribute 
upon tlie kiiii; of Wales exacting year)}* thn?e handred wolres. 
This tribute cootinued to be paid for three years, but reased 
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Jessus; it wae said that he could not find anymore;"' (hat 
is, in Wale§, for it can hardly be supposed that he was permitted 
lo hum Ihetn ' ui of his own dominioue. 

As respecifi the existence of wolves in England aftenvards, 
and till a much later period ; it appears, that in the tenth year 
of ^Villiam I. Robert de Umfi-anviile, knight, held the lord^iip, 
&r,of K; 'Misdale, in the county of Northumberland, by service 
of defending that part of the country from enemies and "wolves."' 
Also in the forty-third year of Edward III. Thomas Engnine 
held lari('> in Pitchley, in the county of Northampton, by ser- 
vice of Sliding at his own cost certain dogs for the destruction 
of wolves, foxes, &c. in the counties of Northampton, Rutlani], 
Oxford, Essex, and Buckingham.^ As late as the eleventh year of 
Henry VI. Sirl^oberl Plumpton held one bovateof land, in the 
•■cnnty of Ni Itinghani, calleil Wolf hunt land, by service of 
winding a horn, and cha^insr or frighting the wolves in tbs 
forest of Shirewoit'l.* 



XVI.— DOGS or THF. CHA; 



In the manuscripts before mentioned we find the following 
[imcs for the dogs employed in the sports of the field ; that is 
to say, raches, or hotinds ; running houuds, or harriers, to chase 
hares ; and greyhounds, which were favourite d<^ with the 
sportsmen; alauntes, or bull-dogs, these were chiefly used for 
hunting die boar; themastifl^is alsosaid to be "a good hounde" 
for hunting the wild boar; ihe spaniel was of use in hawking; 
" hys crafte," says the author, " is for the- perdrich or patridge, 
and the quaile; and, when taught to couch, he is very service- 
able to Ihe fowlers, who lake those birds with nets," There 
must, I presume, have been a vast number of other kinds of 
dogs known in England at this pcrioil ; these, however, are all 
that the early writers, upon the subject of Imntii^g, have thought 

^8- Angl. Uli.il. c»p.B. ' T^aia Nevelli. 
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proper to euumemtc. In the sixteeoth century the Iiki is eti- 
Inrged; besides those already name*), we find bastards and mon- 
grels, lemors, kenels, terrours, butcher's hounds, dunghill doga, 
triadd-taird dogs, " pryckereani " curs, mid ludies ttmall pup- 
pies.' 

There formerly existed a very cruel law, wliicb subjected 
all the dogs that were found in the royal chases and forests, 
excepting sucb as belonged to privileged persons, to be maimed 
by having the left claw cut from their feet, uidcss they were 
redeemed by a fine ; this law probably originated with the Nor- 
mans, and certainly was in force in the reign of Henry 1.^ 

XVII DIFFERENT MODES OF HUNTING. 

/^ Several methods of hunting were practised by the sportsroeD 

/of this kingdom, as well on horseback as on fcol. Sometimes 

/ this exercise took place in the open country ; sometimes in woods 

/ and thickets; and sometimes in parks, chases, and forests, where 

the game was usually enclosed with a haye or fence-work of 

netting, supported by posts driven into the ground for that pur- 

I pose. The manner of hunting at large needs no description; 

but, as the method of killing game within the enclosures is now 

totally laid aside, it may not be amiss to give the reader some 

idea how it was performed, and particularly when the king with 

the nobility were present at the sport. All the preparations and 

ceremonies necessary upon the occasion are set down at large in 

the manuscript made for the use of prince Henry, mentioned 

before;* the substance of which is as follows. 

When the king should think proper to hunt the hart in the parks 
or forests, either with bows or greyhounds, the master of the game, 
and the park-keeper, or the forester, being made acquainted 
with his pleasure, was to see that every thing be provided ne- 
cessary for the purpose. It was the duty of the sheriff of the 
county, wherein the hunting was to be performed, to furnish fit 
stabling for the king's horses, and carts to take away the dead 
game. The hunters and officers under the forester, with theii 
assistants, were commanded to erect a sufficient number of tempo- 
rary buildings* for the reception of the royal family and their train; 

' " Buoke of hniifcing uid hunting," without date, raprinted wilb the tille of 
• A Jawoll fot Gantrie." Lond. 1614. 

• Sm Bloual's Antient TcnuieB, in. Sutton, &t. ' Page 17, sec. xiii. 

* They ue cilled " triiu" or " tiWet" in the MS, ind might jiossiblT be Cemporar; 
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and, if I understand my author clear[y, these butldinge w^e di- 
rected to be corercd with green houghs,' to answer the double 
purpose of shading the company and the hounds from the heat 
of the sun, and to protect them from any inconveniency in case 
of foul weather. Early in the ntomitig, upon the day appointed 
for the sport, the master of the game, with the officers deputed 
by him, was to see that the greyhounds were properly placed, 
and the person nominated to blow the bom, whose office was to 
watch what kind of game was turned out, and, by the manner 
of winding his horn, signify the same to the company, that they 
might be prepared for its reception upon its quitting the cover. 
Proper persons were then to be appointed, at different parts of 
the enclosure, to keep the populace at due distance. The yeo- 
men of the king's bow, and the grooms of his tutored grey- 
hounds,^ had in charge to secure the king's standing, and pre- 
vent any noise being made to disturb the game before the arrival 
of his ma|esty. When the royal family and the nobility wer« 
conducted to the places appointed for their reception, the master 
of (he game, or his lieutenant, sounded three long mootes, or 
hlasts with the horn, for the uncoupling of the hart hounds. 
The game was then driven from the cover, and turned by the 
huntsmen and the hounds so as to pass by the stands belonging 
to ihe king and queen, and such of the nobdity as were per- 
mitted to have a share in the pastime; who might either shoot 
at them with theii' bows, or pursue them with the greyhounds, 
at their pleasure. We are then informed that the game which 
the king, the queen, or the prince or princesses, slew with their 
own bows, or particularly commanded to be let run, was not 
liable to any claim by the huntsmen or their attendants; but 
of all the rest that was killed they had certain parts assigned 
to them by the master of the game, according to the ancient 
custom. 

This arrangement was for a royal hunting, but similar pre- 
parations were made upon I ik« occasions for the sport of the 
great barons and dignified clergy. Their tenants sometimes 
held lands of them by the service of finding men to enclose the 
grounds, and drive the deer to the stands whenever it pleased 
their lords lo hunt lliem.^ 

' The pKuagB rups Uiuh id the MS. " tlie tewUemra oiif hi lo make lajra 
grene bouKhei al Iheit trestes." ic. 

■ CliuUKd Kicyhoundts, IMS. ' See BIoiuiI'b Aui^itnt Tenui 



XVni.— HUNTING TKRMS— ShASONS FOK nVUTING. 

Tliere was a peculiar kiiwl of lauguage invented by ihe sporte- 
mfn of the middle ages, ivliich it was necessary for every lover 
of the chase to be acquainted with. 

When beasts went together in companies, there was said to 
be a pride of lions; a lepc of leopards ; an herd of harts, of 
bucks, and of all sorts of deer; a bevy of roes ; a sloth of 
bears; a singular of boars ; a sownder of wild swine; a dry ft 
of tame swine; a route of wolves; a harras of horses; a rag 
of colts ; a stud of mares : a pace of asses ; a baren of ni lies ; 
a team of oxen ; a drove of kine; a f)i>ck of sheej) ; a tribe of 
goats; a sciilk of foxes; a cete ' f badgers; a richess of mar- 
tins ; a fesynes of ferrets ; a huske or a down of hares ; a neat 
of rabbits; a clowder of cats, and a keudel of young cats; a 
shrewdness of apes; and a labour of moles. 

And also, of animals when they retired to rest; a hart was 
said to be harbored, a buck lodged, a roebuck bedded, a hare 
formed, a rabbit set, &c. 

Two greyhounds were called a brace, three a leash, but two 
spaniels or harriers were called a couple. We have also a mute 
of hounds for a number, a keuel of raches, a litter of whelps, 
and a cowardice of curs. 

It is well worthy notice, that this sort of phraseology was nut 
confined to birds and beasts, and other parts of the brute cre- 
ation, but it was extended to the various ranks and professions 
of men, as the specimen, which I cannot help adding, will suf- 
iiciently demonstrate; the application of some of them, will, I 
trust, be thought apt enough : — 

A state of princes ; a skulk of friars; a skulk of thieves; an 
observance of hermits; a lying of pardoners ; a subtiltie of Ser- 
jeants; an untruth of sompners; a multiplying of husbands; an 
incredibdity of cuckolds ; a safeguard of porters ; a stalk of fo- 
resters; a blast of hunters; a draught of butlera; a temperance of 
cooks; a melody of harpers; a poverty of pipers; a drunkenship 
of coblers; a disguising of taylors; a waudeiing of tinkers; a 
malepcrtness of pedlars ; a lighting of beggars ; a rayful, (that 
is, a netful,) of knaves; a blush of boys; a bevy of ladies; a 
nonpatience of wives ; a gagle of women ; a gagle of geese ; a 
Bupcrfluitv of nuuH; and n herd of harlots. Similar terms wi 
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applied to inanimate things, as a caste of bread, a cluster of 
grapes, a cluster of nuts^ &c. 

I shall now conclude this long, and, I fear, tedious chapter 
with ^'the seasons for alle sortes of venery;" and the ancient 
books upon hunting, seem to be agreed upon this point* 

The '^ time of grace " begins at Midsummer, and lasteth to 
Holyrood-^lay. The fox may be hunted from the Nativity to 
the Annunciation of our Lady ; ' the roebuck from Easter to 
Michaelmas ; the roe from Michaelmas to Candlemas ; the hare 
from Michaelmas to Midsummer; the wolf as the fox; and the 
boar from the Nativity to the Purification of our Lady 

* See tbe Encyclopedia Bntun^Cd, art. Hu&tiag* 
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CHAPTER II. 

I. Hawking practised by the Nobility. — II. Its Origiu not well known ; — AfaTOohte 
Amosement with the Saxons. — III. Romantic Story relative to Hawking. — IV. 
Grand Falconer of France, his State and Privileges. — V. Edward lU. partial to 
Hawking ; — Sir Ijhomas Jermin. — VI. Ladies fond of Hawking^ — VII. Its De- 
cline. — VIII. How it was performed. — IX. Embellishments of the Hawk. — 
X. Treatises concerning Hawking ; — Superstitious Cure of Hawks. — XI. Laws 
respecting Hawks. — XII. Their great Value. — XIII. The different Species of 
Hawks, and their Appropriation. — XIV. Terms used in Hawking. — XV. Fowling 
and Finhing ; — ^The Stalking Horse ; — Lowbelling. 

I.— HAWKING BY THE NOBILITY. 

Hawking, or the art of training and flying of hawks, for the 
urpose of catching other birds, is very frequently called fal- 
onry or fauconry ; and the person who had the care of the 
hawks is denominated the falconer, but never I believe the 
hawker. The sport is generally placed at the head of those 
amusements that can only be practised in the country, and pro- 
bably it obtained this precedency from its being a pastime so 
generally followed by the nobility, not in this country only, but 
also upon the continent. Persons of high rank rarely appeared 
without their dogs and their hawks ; the latter they carried with 
them when they journeyed from one country to another,* and 
nSoi^etimes even when they went to battle, and would not part 
with them to procure their own liberty when taken prisoners. 
Sometimes they formed part of the train of an ecclesiastic.^ These 
birds were considered as ensigns of nobility : and no action could 
be reckoned more dishonourable to a man of rank than to give up 
his hawk.^ The ancient English illuminators have uniformly 
distinguished the portrait of king Stephen by giving him a 
hawk upon his hand, to signify, I presume, by that symbol, 
that he was nobly, though not royally born.^ 

Sebastian Brant, a native of Germany, the author of a work 
entitled Stultifera Navis, the Ship of Fools, published towards 

* See p. 4. sec. V. ' See p. 11. sec. x. 
9 Memoirs des Inscrip. torn. ix. p. 64S. 

* See the Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of England. 
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the roiirlusion of the fifteenth century, nccuscs his countrymen 

of bringing tlieir hawks and hounds into the churches, and io. 

terruptiiig the divine service; which indecency he severely r&. I 

probates and with the greatest justice. The passage is thui I 

translated by Alexander Bnrrlay : ' 



loto tbe charcJi tlien comes anollier Botle, 
Witbouten devotion, Jettiiig up and dawD, 
Ot <o b*^ fleeae, rmd ehovve his guded cote. 
AnoUiej' on liis Bate a tpnrlmwke oi rswconc, 
Ot elM a cdIeow ; wastiDg ta bis slione ; 
Before the BuUei be to and fio dotli winder, 
With BTBn nfl great devoiioo u doib ■ gander. 
In cornea snotber. bU boundes at bis tiyle, 
Wilb lynea and teaiiea, and other bke baggage ; 
Hia doggea barke, ao ibnt witbouten fayle, 
'ITie wbolo cburcb is troubled bj ibeir outrage. 

11— ORIGIN OF HAWKING. 



I^H «annot trace the origin of hawking to an eatlier period than 
rtie middle of the fourth century. Julius Firmicus, who livca 
about that time, is the first Latin author that speaks of falconers, 
and the art of teaching one species of birds to fly after and 
catch others.* Pliny is thoaght to have attributed a spsrt of this 
kind to the inhabitants of a certain district in Thrace, hot his 
words are too obscure for much depeudance to be placed upon 

' them.' An English writer, upon what authority I know not, 

says, that hawking was first invented and practised by Frederic 

I Barbarossa, when he besieged Rome* It appears, however, to 

be very certain that this amusement was discovered abroad, where 
it became fashionable, some time before it was known in this 

I country : the period of its introduction cannot be clearly deter- 

mined; but, about the middle of the eighth century, Winifred, 
or Boniface, archbishop of Mons, who was himself a native of 
England, presented to Ethelbert, king of Kent, one hawk and 
two falcons ; and a king of the Mercians requested the same 
Winifred to send to him two falcons that had been trained to kill 
cranes,^ In the succeeding century, the sport was very highly 
esteemed by the Anglo-Saxon nobility; and the training and 
flying of- hawks became one of the essentials in Uie education of 

" And printed b^ Pynaon A. D. 1508. ' Lib. t. cap. 3 

*™ny Nat. Hiat. lib. r. cnp, B. ' I'eanham'B Comjilete Geiitinman, p. 183 

i9t. Winifred. See Warton'a Hi«t. Bug. Poet. >ol. ii. p. S21. 
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a young man of rank. Altretl (he great is commended for hu 
eai'Iy proficiency in this, nn well as in other fcishtoimlilc amus^ 
meuti! ; ' he is even aaid to hove written a treatise upon the sub- 
ject of hawking, but there is no sucli work at present in 
ence, that can with any degree of certainty be attributed to him. 
The pastime of hawking must, no doubt, at this period, hare 
been very generally followed, to call for the prohibition inserted 
in a charter granted to the Abbey of Abington, by Kenulphj 
king of the Mercians ; which restrains all persons from carrying 
of hawkt^, and thereby trespassing upon the lands belonging to 
(he monks who resided therein.' This amusement continued to 
be a f.ishionable one to the end of the Saxon cera. Byrhtric, 
a Saxon nobleman, who died towards the end of tlie tenth ceu- 
tury, among other valuable articles, left by will, to eari citric, 
two hawks, and all his hcahop hunbap. which Lambarde renders 
hedge-Jiouuds ; spanieb, 1 suppose, for the purpose of flushi 
the game.* We have already seen that Edward the confessor 
was highly pleased with the sports of the 6eld, and pursued 
them constantly every day, allotting the whole of his leisuiw 
lime to hunting or hawking/ 

111.— ROMANTIC STORY RELATIVE TO HAWKING. 
The monkish writers, after the conquest, not readily account- 
ing for the 6rst coming of the Danes, or for the cruelties that 
they commilted in this country, have assigned several causes; 
and, among others, the following story is related, which, if it 
might be depended upon, would prove thai the pastime of hawk- 
ing was practised by the nobility of Denmark at a very early 
period; such a supposition has at least probability on its side, 
even if it should not be thought to derive much strength from 
the authority of this narrative. 

A Danish chieftain, of high rank, some say of roya! blooJ, 
named Lothbroc, amusing himself with his hawk near sea, upon 
the western coasts of Denmark, the bird, in pursuit of her 
game, fell into the water; Lothbroc, anxious for her safety, got 
into a little boat that was near at hand, and rowed from the shore 
to take her up, but before he could return to the land, a suddea j 
I eturm arose, and he was driven out to sea. After suffering'^ 

I ' See p. 3. » 

■ ' ll.iscliiitUi 

^■k • 8c. p. > 
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gi-eat Lnrdsbip, during a voyage of infinite peril, he reached 
the coast of Nortblk. and lauded at a port called Rodham : he 
was immediately seized by the inhabitants, and sent lo the court 
of Edmund, king of Ihe East Angles ; when that monarch was 
made acqnaiuted with the occasion of his coming, he received 
him very favourably, and soon became particularly attached to 
him, on account of his great skill in the training and flying of 
hawks. The partiality which Edmund manifested for this un- 
tbrtunate stranger, excited the jealousy of Beoric, the king's 
falconer, who took an opportunity of murdering the Dane, 
whilst he was exercising of his birds in the midst of a wood, 
mid secreted the body: which was soon afterwards discovered 
by the vigilance of a favourite spaniel. Beoric was apprehended, 
and, it seems, convicted of the murder ; for he was condemned 
to be put into an open boat (some say the very boat in which 
the Danish chieftain came to England) without oars, mctst, or 
rudder, and in that condition abandoned to (he mercy of the 
ocean. It so chanced, that the boat was wafted to the very 
point of land that Lothbroc came from ; and Beoric, escaped 
from the <Ianger of the waves, was apprehended by the Danes, 
and taken before two of the chie^ains of the cotintry, named 
Ilinguar and Hubba; who were both of them the sons of 
Lothbroc, The crafty falconer soon learned this circumstance, 
and, in order to acquire their favour, made them acquainted 
with the murder of their father, which he affirmed was executed 
at the command of king Edmund, and that he himself had 
suffered the hardship at sea, from which he had been delivered 
by reaching the shore, because he had the courngfe to oppose 
the king's order, and endeavoured tosavc the life of the Danish 
nobleman, Incited by this abominable falsehood to revenge 
the murder of their father, by force of arms, they invaded the 
kingdom of the East Angles, pillaged the country, and having 
taken the king prisoner, caused him to be tied to a stake, and 
shot to death with arrows. 

Thib narration bears upon the face of it the genuine marks 
of a legendary tale. Lidgate, a monk of Saint Edmund's Bury, 
has given it a place, with the addition of several miraculous cir- 
cumstances, in his poetical life of king Edmund, who was the 
tutelar saint of the abbey to which he belonged.' On the other 
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hand, every one who is ac([uninlei1 with the history ol' (he Ai 
glo-Saxons must know, that the Danish pirates hail infested th*' 
coasts of Englnnd, and committed many drendfitl depredations, 
long before the time assigned for the above event ; and the suc- 
cess of the first parties encouraged others to make the like at- 
'Ittnpts. 
~ IV.— GRAND FALCONER OF FRANCE. 

Hatvking is often mentioned, says a modem author, in ibe 
capitularies of the eighth aud ninth centuries. The grand fau- 
connier of France was an officer of great eminence; his aniual 
salary was four thousand l^orins; he was attended by fifty 
gentlemen, and fifty assistant falconers ; he was allowed In keep 
three hundred hawks, he licensed every vender of hawks in 
France, and received a lax upon every bird sold in that king- 
dom, and even within tbe verge of the court; and the king 
never rude out upon any occasion of consequence without this . 
officer attending upon him.' 

In Doomsday-book, a hawk's airy ^ is returned among the most 
valuable articles of property; which proves the high estimation 
these birds were held in at the commencement of the Norman 
government ; and probably some establishment, like thai above 
mentioned, was made for tfie royal falconer in England, 

v.— FONDNESS OF EDWARD III. &c. FOR HAWKING. 
Edward IIL, according to Froissart, had with him in his nrniy 
when he invaded France, thirty falconers on horseback, who had 
charge of his hawks ; ^ aud every day he eitlier bunted, or went 
to the river * for the purpose of hawking, as his fancy inclined 
him. From the frequent mention that is made of hawking by 
the water-side, not only by the historians, but also by the 
romance writers of the middle ages, I suppose that the pursuit 
of water-fowls afibrded tiie most diversion. The author last 
(juoted, speaking of tbe earl of Flanders, says, he was always 
at the river,* where his falconer cast oft" one falcon after the 
heron, and the earl another. In the poetical romance of the 1 
" Squire of low Degree," the king of Hungary promises his 
daughter, that, at her return from hunting, she should hawk by 
the river-ifside, with gos hawk, gentle falcon, and other well- 

1 Watlon's Hiat. of Enghbli Poetry, vol. u. p. Ut. ' Airs Acapiuia, 

* TroutefauDoDDipraicbeval, c' "' " ' ' '" 

• Ou ea riviere. Ibid. 
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tutored birds;' so aho Chaucer, in the rhiine of sir Tbopas^ 
says that be could hunt the wild deer. 

And rjde on haukjnge b; the tyiir. 
With grey gos bawke in bnade.' 

RAu anonymous writer, of the serenteenth century, records tb»-' 
rollowing anecdote: " Sir Thomas Jermiu, going out with his 
HerrantB, and brooke hawkes one cFening, at Bury,^ they were 
no sooner abroad, but fowie were found, and he called out to 
one of his falconers. Off with your jerkin : the fellow being into 
the wind * did not hearc him ; at which he etormed, and still 
cried ont, Off with your jerkin, you knave, off with your jerkin; 
now it fell out that there was, at that instant, a plaine townsman 
of Iturj, in a freeze jerkiu, stood betwixt him and his falconer, 
who seeing sir Thomas in such a rage, and thinking he had 
spoken to hioi, unbuttoned himself amaine, threw off his jerkin, 
and besought his worshippe not to be offended, for he would off 
with his doublet too, to give him content."' 
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This engraving represents a Saxon nobleman and hia falconer, 
with their hawks, upon (he bank of a river, waiting for the 
risingof llie game. The delineation isfromaSaxon manuscript 
written at the close of the ninth century, or at the commence- 
ment of the tenth ; in the Cotton Library.' Another drawing 
upon the sajne subject, with a little variation, occurs in a Saxon 
manuscript, somewhat more modern.' The two following en- 
gravings are from drawings in a manuscript nTitten early in 
the fourteenth oentury, preserved in the Royal Library.* ^~ 
see a party of both sexes hawking by the water side ; the fal- . 
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coner is jrightening the fowK to make theiL rise, and the hawk 
ia ill the act of seiziiiE^ upon one of them.' 
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FONDNESS OF LADIES AND IHE CLERGV FOR HAW 

We may also here notice, that the ladies not only accompanied 
the gentlemen in pursuit of tliis diversion, but often practised 
it by tbemselves ; and, if we may believe a contemporary writer,' 
in the thirteenth century, ibey even excelled the iren in know- 
ledge and exercise of the art of falconry, which reason, be tltv 
nngallantly produces, in proof that the pastime was frivolons 
and efFeminate. Hawking was forbidden to the elergy by the 
canons of the church; Imt the prohibiiion was bv no moans 
sufficient to restrain ihem from the pnisuit of this favourite and 
fashionable amnsement. On which account, as well as for 
bunting, they were severely lashed by the poets and moralists; 
and, indeed, the one was rarely spoken of without the nthor 
being iiiclnded; for those whodeliglifed in hawking were gene- 
rally proficients in hunting also.' 

VIL— DECLINE OF HAWKING. 

The practice of hawking declined, from the moment the mus- 
ket was brought to perfection, which pointing out a method more 
ready and more certain of procuring game, and, at the same 
lime, afibrding an equal degree of air and exercise, the immense 
expense of training, and maintaining of hawks became altogether 
unnecessary ; it was therefore no wonder that the assistance o( 
the gun superseded that of the bird ; or that theart of hawking, 
when rendered useless, should be laid i.side. Its fall was very 
rapid. Hentzner, who wrote his Itinerary A. D. 1598, assures 
us that hawking was the general sport of the English nobility; 
at the same time, most of the best treatises upon this subject 
were written. At the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it seems to have been in the zenith of its glory. At the 
close of the same century, the sport was rarely practised, and a 
years afterwards hardly known. 
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Hawking was performed on horseback, or on foot, as occasion 
required. On horseback, when in the fields, and open country 
(tnd on foot, when in the woods and coverts. In following 
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hawk on toot, it was usual for the sportsman to have a stout 
pole with him, to assist him in leaping over little rivulets and 
ditches, which might otherwise preveut him m his progress ; and 
this we leani from an historical feet related by Hall; whoinfonnH 
UB, that Henry VIII. pursuing his hawk on foot, at Hitchcn in 
Hertfordshire, attempted, with the assistance of his pole, to jump 
over a dilch that was half full of muddy water, the pole broke, 
and the king fell with his head into the mud, where he would 
have been stifled had not a footman, named John Moody, who 
was near at hand, and seeing the accident, leaped into Ihe ditch, 
and released his majesty from his perilous situation; " ajid so," 
says the honest historian, " God of hys goodnesse preserved 
him." I 

IX.— CAPARISON or A HAWK. ' 

When the hawk was not tlying at her game, she was usually 
houd-winked, with a cap or hood provided for that purpose, and 
fitted to her liead ; and this hood was worn abroad, as well as 
at home. All hawks taken upon " the fist," the term used for 
carrying ibem upon the hand, had straps of leather called 
jesses, put about their lege. The jesses were made sufficiently 
long for the knots to appear between the middle and the little 
fingers of the hand that held them, so that the lunes, or small 
thongs of leather, might be fastened to them with two tyrrits, 
or rings; and the lunes were loosely wound round the little 
finger. It appears that sometimes tbe jessea were of silk. 
Lastly, their legs were adorned with bells, fastened with rings 
of leather, each leg having one ; and the leathers, lo which the 
bells were attached, were denominated bewits; and to the hewits 
was added tbe creance, or long thread, by which the bird in 
tutoring, was drawn back, after she had been permitted to fly ; 
and this was called tbe reclaiming of the hawk. The bewils, 
we are informed, were useful to keep the hawk from " winiliug 
wheu she baled," that is, when she fluttered her vings to fly 
after her game. 

Respecting the bells, it i? particularly recommended tl 
should nut be too heavy, to impede the llight of the hii 
that they should be of erjual weight, sonorous, shrill, and musi- I 
ciil ; not both of one sound, but the one a semitone below the I 

' Hall in tbo life of Henry Vin. mh nn. ivi. 
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other ; ' they ought not to be broken, especially in the suuD<!iD(f ^| 
part, because, io that cage, the sound emitted would be <Iiill ^H 
and unpleasing'. There is, says the Book of Saint Albans, great 
choice of sparrow-hawk bells, and they are cheap enough; but 
for gos-hawk bells, those made at Milan are called the best; 
and, indeed, they are excellent ; for they are commonly sounded 
with silver, and charged for according^ly. Bui we have good 
hells brought from Dordregbt (Dort), which are well paired, 
and produce a very shrill, but pleasant sound. 

I am told, that silver being mixed with the metal when the 
belU are cast, adds much to the sweetness of the tone; and 
lieuce probably the allusion of Shakespear, when he says, 

I How sitter sweet sound lavere' lougues oy night. 

' I raunot help adding in this place a passage from an old play, 

1 written by Thomas Hey wood; wherein one of the characters, 

speaking of a hawk flying, says 

L Hor bels, Sit Fnuidg, bsilaol botlione wiight, 

^^^^^_ Nor wa> one wimlune aboie the other. 

^^^^L Mei iliinkes these Miltone bels do sound loo full, 

^^^^ESo much for the birds themselves; but the person who carried 
' the hawk was also to be provided with gloves for that purpose, 
to prevent their talons from hurting hi^ hand. Tn the inventories 
of apparel belonging to king Henry VIII. such articles fre~ 
quentiy occur; at Hampton Coiir I, in the jewel house, were seven ^| 
hawkes' gloves embroidered.^ ^M 

^^^tx^EARLY TREATISES ON HAWKING— SUPERSTITIOUS CURE ^M 

^^^^m OF ^H 

^^^^Elf have a poetical fragment, written in old Norman French, ^H 
' as early as the thirteenth century, containing some general obser- 
vutinns respecting the management of bawks, which the author 

informs us he found in a book made for, or by, the good king 

Edward.* Wanley, in his catalogue of the Harleian manuscripts, 
suspects there is some mistake in the name; and that this ft'ag- 
luent is really part of a treatise upon hawking, which he tells us 
was written by king Alfred; but I rather think the author is 
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run'vcl ill (Ilia particular ; for nnotbcr manuBcript ' in Englieli, 
AUi) ftliuut II t-entury more modem, treating upon the same Kub- 
jtiii, liuK llic following indication at the close, "Here endith the 
biioko of liaiikyng, after Prince Edwarde, kynge of Englande." 
It iippears to me, that the original treatise referred to by both 
tho aboFG authors, should be attributed to Edward the confessor; 
not perhaps written by him, but at his command ; which euppo- 
BJtion is partly justified by the extreme partiality he had for thic 
diversion.* 

In the last-mentioned manuscript we find not only the general 
rules relative to hawking,but an account of thediseases incident to 
the birds themselves, and the medicines proper to be administered 
to them upon sncb occasions. I shall only mention the following 
superstitious ceremonies: after a hawk has been il), and is 
sufficiently recovered to pursue the game, the owner has this 
admonition given to him; "On the morrow tyde, when thou 
goest oute to haukyng, say, In the name of the Lord, the birds 
of heaven shall be beneath thy feet ; Iso, if lie be hurt by the 
heron, say, The Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, 
has conquered; Hallelujah : and if he be bitte of any man, say. 
He that the wicked man doth bind, the Lord at his coming shall 
set free."^ These sentences, I suppo.se, were considered ab charms, 
but how far they operated, I shall leave the reader to judge; ihe 
coupling of texts of scripture with such an amusement, ae 
also in favour of the supposition that the book was cumpi 
for the monkish monarch, Edward the confessor. 

XL— LAWS RESPECTING HAWKING. 
No persons but such as were of Ihe highest rank were permitted 
under the Norman government to keep hawks, as appears from 
a clause inserted in the Forest Charter: this charter king John 
was compelled to sign ; and by it the privilege was given lo 
every free man to have airies of hawks, sparrow-hawks, falcons, 
eagles, and herons in his own woods.' In the thirty-fourth year 
of the reign of Edward IH. a statute was made, by which a 
person finding a falcon, t^rcelet, laner, laiieret, or any other 
I species of hawk, that had been lost by its owner, was cornmaiKicd 
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if^rein it was ^| 
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to carry the Rame to the sheriff of the county irhprein 
(bund ; the duty of the sheriff was to raiise a proclamatii 
be made in all the principal towns of the coimty, that he had 
such a hawk In his custody, and that the noblemnii to whom it 
belonged, or his falconer, might ascertain the same to be bis 
property, and have it restored to him, he first paying (be costs 
that had been incurred by the ^iheriff; and, if in the space of 
(bur months no claimant appeared, it became the properly of 
tlie finder, if he was a person of rank, upon his paying the costs 
to the sheriff; on the contrary, rf he was au unqualified man, 
(he hawk belonged to the sheriff: but the person who found it 
was to be rewarded for hie trouble. If the person who found 
the hawk concealed the same from the owner or his falconer, 
he was liable upon discovery to pay the price of the bird to the 
owner, and to suffer two years' imprisonment; and if he was 
unable to pay the fine, his imprisonment was extended to a longer 
term.' In the thirty-seFenth year of the same monarch this act 
was confirmed, with additional severity; and the stealing and 
concealing of a hawk, was made felony,^ In the same reign 
the bishop iif Ely excommunicated certain persons for stealing 
a hawk that was sitting upon her perch in the cloisters of Ber- 
mondsey, in Soutbwark ; but this piece of sacrilege was com-' 
mitted during divine service in the choir, and the bawk was the 
property of the bishop.* 

In the reign of Henry VII. a restrictive act was established, 
prohibitinjr any man from bearing a hawk bred in England, 
called a nyesse,'* a gos-hawk, a tassel, a laner, a lanercl, or a 
falcon, upon pain of forfeiting the same to the king, but that he 
should use such hawks as were brought from abroad ;^ what 
good purpose this ordinance was to promote, I am at a loss to 
Bay. The laws respecting these birds were frequently varied in 
the succeeding times, and the alterations seem, in some instances, 
to have been exceedingly capricious. 

As the hawk was a bird so highly esteemed by the nobility of 
England, there will be no wonder if we find the royal edicts 
established for the preservation of Iheir eggs; accordingly, in 
the eleventh year of Henry VII. it was decreed, that if any 
person was convicted of taking from the nest^, or destroying the 

' Rot. Purl. 3* KJ. IIL ' ibid. 37 Ka. I 

' A. D. 1337. RegiH. Adsmi Odtlon. Epia. Wint. (ol. M. 
' A bawk was cslled » uyesee, or an cyesw. ftom lier hnving v 
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eggf of a fetcoii, a ^OS-hawk, a laner, or a swon, lie Rhuuld 
suffer imprisonment for one year anrl one day, and be Iiii!ile to 
a fine at the king^B pleasure; one half of which belonged to llie 
crown, and the other half to the owner of the ground whi re m 
(he eggs were found ; and, if a man destroyed the Name sort of 
eggs upon his own ground, he whs equally subject to the 
penalty.' This act was somewhat meliorated in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and the imprisonment reduced to three months: hirt 
then the offender was obligated to find security for his good be- 
haviour for seven years, or remain in prison unlil he did. 

XII.— VALUE OF HAWKS. 
The severity of the above-menlioned laws may probably excite 
the surprise of such of my readers, as are not informed how 
highly this kind of birds was formerly appreciated. At the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, we find, that a go^ 
hawk and a tassel-hawk were sold for one hundred mark<;, which 
was a large sum in those days ; and the price is by no menus 
mentioneil as singular or extravagant ; for, on the contrary, an 
author, Edmund Best, who published a treatise upon hawks and 
hawking, printed at London, 1619, and who himself trained and 
sold them, insinuates, that the parting from the birds was con- 
sidered as a favour : and no doubt it was so, if the hawks in 
training required such incredible pains and watchfulness, both 
by night and by day, as he declares are absolutely necessary. 
And upon this account such as ivert properly trained and exer- 
cised were esteemed presents worthy the acceptance of a king 
or an emperor. In the eighth yeai of the reign of Edward III. 
the king of Scotland sent hiu a falcon gentle as a present, which 
he not only most graciously received, but rewarded the falconer 
who brought it with the donation of forty shillings ; a proof how 
highly the bird was valued.^ It is further said, that in the reign 
of James I. Sir Thomas Monson gave one thousand pounds for 
a cast of hawks. A cast of hawks of toure, says an old book 
on hawking, signifies two, and a lese three. 

Xm DIFJERENT SPECIES OF HAWKS. 

The books of hawking assign to the different ranks of persons I 
the sort of hawks proper to be used by them : and they arC 
|A.Bced in the following order — 

< Slat. u. IIl'U. VII. 

• Eipco. Ump. Kfg. £d. III. MSCott.KBio, L'. >iu. p. S?^ 
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The eagle, the vulture, aod the merloun, for an emperor. 

The ger-faulct>n, and the tercel of the ger-faulcon, foraking. J 

The faulcon gentle, and the turcel gentle, for a prince- 

The faulcon of the rock, for a duke. 

The faulcon peregrine, for an carl. 

The bastard, for a baron. 

Tbe sacre, and the eacret, for a knight. 

The lanere, and the laneret, for an esquire. 

The marlyon, for a lady. 

The hobby, for a young man,' 

The goshawk, for a yeoman. 

The tercel, for a poor man. 

The sparrow-hawk, for a priest. 

The musket, for a holy water clerk. 

The kesterei, tor a knave or servant. 
TTiis list includes, I presume, the greater part, if not all, of \ 
the names appertaining to the birds used in hawking. The 
MewH at Charing-cross, Westminster, is so called, from the word 
mew, which in the falconers' language, is the name of a place 
wlierein the hawks are put at the moulting time, when they cast 
their feathers. The king's hawks were kept at this place as early 
as they ear 1.377, an. 1 Richard II.; ImtA.D. 1537, the 27th year 
ot Henry Vlli., it was converted into stables for that monarch's 
and the hawks were removed.' . 



XIV.— TERMS USED IN HAWKING. 



As in hunting, so in hawking, the sportsmen had their peculiar 
impressions, and therefore the tyro in the art of falconry is 
recommended to learn the following arraugetnent of terms as 
they were to be applied to the different kinds of birds assem- 
bled in companies. A sege of herons, and of bitterns; an herd 
of swans, of cranes, and of curlews; a dopping of sheldrakes;^ 
a spring of teels ; a covert of cootes ; a gaggle of geese ; a 
budelynge of ducks ; a sord ur sule of mallards ; a muster of 
peacocks; a nye of pheasauts; a bevy of quails; a cuvey of 
partridges; a congregation of plovers; a flight of doves; 
dule of turtles; a walk of snipes; a fall of woodcocks; 
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brood of ben8; a building of rooks; a murmuration of star- 
ling; an exaltation of larks; a flight of swallows; a host of 
sparrows ; a watch of nightingales ; and a charm of goldfinches. 

XV.— FOWLING AND FISHING— THE STALKING HORSE— 
LOWBELLIXG. 

The arts of Fowling and Fishing are usually added to the 
more modern treatises upon hunting and hawking, I shall select 
a few observ^ations that occur respecting the former ; but with 
regard to the latter, 1 have not met with any particulars suffi- 
ciently deviating from the present methods of taking fish to 
claim a place in this work. 

Fowling, says Burton, may be performed with guns, lime- 
twigs, nets, glades, gins, strings, baits, pit-falls, pipe-calls, 
stalking horses, sotting dogs, and decoy ducks; or with chaff- 
nets for smaller birds ; ^ there may also be added bows and 
arrows, which answered the purpose of guns before they were 
invented and brought to perfection. 

The Stalking Horse, originally, was a horse trained for the 
purpose and covered with trappings, so as to conceal the sports- 
man from the game he intended to shoot at. It was particularly 
useful to the archer, by affording him an opportunity of ap* 
proaching the birds unseen by them, so near that his arrows 
might easily reach them; but as this method was frequently 
inconvenient, and often impracticable, the fowler had reconrso 
to art, and caused a canvass figure to be stuffed, and painted 
like a horse grazing, but sufficiently light, that it might be 
moved at pleasure with one hand. These deceptions were also 
made in the form of oxen, cows, and stags, either for variety, 
or (or convenieiicy sake. In the inventories of the wardrobes, 
belonging to king Henry VIII., we frequently find the allow- 
ance of certain (|unntitics of stufl* for the purpose of making 
"stalking coats, and stalking hose for the use of his majesty.'-' ^ 

There is also another method o fowling, which, says my 
author, fori will give it nearly in his own words, is performed 
witli nets, and in the night time; and the darker the night 
the better. — " This sport we call in England, most commonly 
bird-batting, and some call it lowbelling ; and the use of it is 
to go with a great light of cressets, or rags of linen dipped in 

* Burioii's Auutomy of iMeUncho'y, book v. c'.an. 8. edit Load. 1660. 
« Harltian, AJ-. 2^84. 
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tallow, which will make a good light; and you must have a 
pail or plate made like a lanthoni, to carry your light in, which 
must have a great eocket to hold the light, mid carry it before 
you, ou your breast, with a bell iu your other hand, and of a 
great bigness, made in the manner of a cow-bell, but still larger ; 
and you must ring it always after one order. — If you carry the 
bell, you must have two companions with nets, one ou each side 
of you ; and what with the bell, and what with the light, the 
birds will be so amazed, that when you come near them, they 
will turn up their white bellies: your companions shall then 
lay their nets quietly upon them, and take tbem. But you must 
continue to ring the bell ; for, if the sound shall cease, the other 
birds, if there be any more near at hand, will rise up and fly 
away." — "This is," continues the author, "an excellent method 
to catch larks, woodcocks, partridges, and all other land birds." ' 

The pipe-call, mentioned by Burton, is noticed imdtT a dif- 
ferent denomination by Chaucer; " Lo," says he, "the birde 
is begyled with the merry voice of the foulers' whistel, when 
it is closed in your nette," — alluding to the deceptive art of the 
bird-catchers iu bis time.* 

I shall just observe, that there are twelve prints, published 
by Juhn Overton, upon the popular subjectsof hunting, hawking, 
and fishing, &c, engraved by Hollar, from designs by Francis 
Barlow, which perfectly exemplify the manner in which those 
pastimes were practised, eumcwhat more than a century back. 

' Jawel for Ueuicie. Loud. 1614. ■ TeaUiueol of Lovu, buuk ii. 
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tolh»S»iuns.— II. RBCPBuiSmithfiel,!. indwhy.— III. Rbcm, I 
■t what SeuauB pracdied. — IT. The Clioler Itacea.— V. SlamfoTil Races. — I 
VI. Value of Running- Loreee.—VU. Highlj priteJ hy lie PoeM, &c.- 
Horse-racing commanded as a librtal PsBlimP — IX, Ciiaile* U, uid other Mcn- 
Brchs Encouragcis of Hoise-raciog ;— Races on ColcBbill-hrath 

!.— HORSE-BACING KNOWN TO THE SAXONS. 

It ^vas requisite in former limes for a mnn of fashion to under- 
stand the nature and properties of horses, and to ride well ; or, 
using tlio words of an old romance writer, " to runne horses and 
to approve them."' In proportion to the establishment of this 
maxim, swit\ running-horses of course rose into estimation; 
and we know that in the ninth century they were considered 
as presents well worthy the acceptance of kings and princes. 

When Hugh, the head of the house of the Capets, afterwards 
monarchs of France, solicited the hand of Edelswilha, the sister 
of Athelstan, he sent (o that prince, among other valuable pr^ 
sents, several running-horses,^ with their saddles and their bridles, 
the latter being embellished with bits of yellow gold. It is 
hence concluded, and indeed with much appearance of truth, 
that horse-racing was known and practised by the Anglo-Sftxoos, 
but most probably confined to persons of rank and opulence, 
and practised only for amusement sake. 



U.— RACES IN SMITHFIELD. 
The first indication of a sport of this kind occurs in the d^ 
scription of London, written by Fitzstephen, who lived in the 
reign of Henry H. He tells us, that horseswere usually exposed 
for sale in West Sinithfield ; and, in order lo prove the excellency 
of the most valuable hackneys and charging steeds, they were 
matched against each other; his words are to this effect,' "When 
a race is to be run by this sort of horses, and perhaps by others, 

' Kniglitot iLe Swan. Gairick-a Colltcl. K. vol, i. 
> EquoB cutBures. MilmBb. de Gest. Re|, Angt. lib. ii. cap. 6. 

» 1 bare followed the translation puhliihed by Mr. While, of FleeLstraat, A. D. 
1771. See Siow's Sutvpy of London, aud repohlished with additions by StiypB. 
[Th.; iranalntion of Fiustepliea publiihed by Mr. Whits, iraa made by the latB Ot. , 
™u«f I'egge,! 
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which also in Ihcir kind are strong and fleet, a slioiit is imme- 
diately raised, and the common liorses are tirdered to withdraw- 
out of the way. Three jockeys, or sometimes only two, aa the 
match is made, prepare themselves for the contest; such as being 
used to ride know how to manage their horses with judgment; 
the grand point is, to prevent a competitor from getting before 
them. The horses, on their part, are not without emulation, 
they tremble and are impatient, and are contiimally in motion; 
at last the signal once given, they strike, devour the course, 
hurrying along with unremitting velocity. Tlie jockeys, inspired 
with the thoughts of applause and tlie hopes of victory, clap 
spurs to their willing horses, brandish their whips, and cheer 
them with their cries." 

III.— HORSE-RACING SEASONS. 
In the middle ages there were certain seasons of the year 
when the nobility indulged themselves in running their horses 
and especially in the Easter and Whitsuntide holidays. In the 
old metrical romance of " Sir Bevis of Southampton," ' it ia 
said. 
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Commenius in his vocabulary, entitled "Orbis Sensualium 
Piclus," published towards the conclusion of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, uideed says, "At this day, tilting, ur the quintain is used, 
where a ring is struck with a truncheon, instead of horse-races, 
which," adds he, "are grown out of use." 

A writer of the seventeenth centnry^ tells us, that horse- 
racmg, which had formerly been practised at Eastertide, " was 
then putdown, as being contrary to the holiness of theseasou;" 
but for this prohibition I have no further authority. 

IV.— CHESTER RACi:S. 

It is certain, that horse-races were heUI upon various holidays, I 
t (lifl'erent parts of the kingdom, and in preference to other J 

" bluk letter, williout dm, piinled by Wm. Cnpli 
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U<MtMlt«; " ll t><t<l I"*"!! customary," says a Cheater iintiquuryi 
.- ttlllt'lilll itl iiilnfl, (i^un Shrove Tuesday, Tor tlie company o 
•llllilltiii lir'hiii^irtf; to the city of Chester, to presfiit lothe dra- 
iiiii« II wmhIuii Itull, einbellished with flowers, and placed upon 
lliK |HJlDt of u lance; this cereuioiiy was performed in the 
prt'MMire of the mayor, at the cross in the 'Kodhee,' or Roody, 
III) "poii place near the city ; but this year," ^ continues he, "the 
Ixill WB« changed into a betl of silver, valued at three shillings 
(Hill sixpence, or more, to be given to him who sbiill ritii the 
licxi, and the farthest on horseback, before them upon the same 
day." * Tliese bells were afterwards denominated Saint George's 
biJIs; and we are told that in the last year of James I. Jolm 
Brereton, inn-keeper, mayor of Ciiesler, first caused Uie horses 
pntered for this race, then called Saint George's race, to start 
I'roni the point, beyond the new lower : and appointed them to 
run five times round the Roody: "and he," says my author,* 
" who won the last course or trayne, received the bell, of a good 
viilue, of eight or ten pounds, or thereabout, and to have it for 
Kver ; which moneyes were collected of the citizens, to a sum for 
that purpose." ^ By the author's having added, that the winner 
at this race was to have the betl, and have it for ever, is implied, 
thitt it had formerly been used as a temporary mark of honour, 
by the successfid horseman, and afterwards returned to the cor- 
poration ; this alteration was made April 23, A. D. 1624. 

Here we see the commencement of a regular horse-race, but 
whether the courses were in immediate succession, or at diffe- 
rent intervals, is pot perfectly clear ; we find not, however, the 
least indication of distance posts, weighing the riders, loading 
tlictii with weights, and many other niceties that are observed in 
the present day. The Chester races were instituted merely for 
uniuifmeiit, but now such prodigious sums are usually dependent 
upon the event of a horse-race, that these apparently trivial 
ttiHth^n, are become indispensably necessary. Forly-«ix years 
nfterward«,* according to the same writer, the sheriH's of Chester 
"would have no calves-hcnd feast, but put the charge of it 
into n piece of phitc, lo be run for on that day. Shrove Tuesday; 
"i tliti high-NhonJf burrowed a Barbary horse of sir Thomas 

Vrubkbly Ilia Mfi Umitl Holme dT Chwter, we uf iI>h ciiy lieiakU. hUi 
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MiiidleloD, whicii wun him the plate; and beiiijr mastt^f of the 
, hewouldiiot siitTer the horses ct' master Masi^ey, of Pud- 
dinglou, and of sir Philip Egertoo, of Oultoii, to run, because 
they came the day after the time prefixed for the horses to be 
brought, and kept in the city; which thing caused all the gentry 
to relinquish our races ever since." 

v.— STAMFORD RACES. 
Races something similar to thoae above mentioned, are de- 
scribed by Butcher,' as practised in ihe vicinity of the town of 
Stamford, in Lincolnshire. " A concourse," says he, "of noble- 
men and gentlemen meet together, in mirth, peace, and amity, 
for the exercise of their swift runniug-horses, every Thursday 
in March, The prize they run for is a silver and gilt cup, with 
a cover, to the value of seven or eight pounds, provided by 
the care of the alderman for the time being ; but the money 
is raised out of the kiterest of a slock formerly made up by 
the nobility and gentry, which are neighbours, and well-wishen 
to the town." 

VI.— VALUE OF RUNSING-HORSES. 

Running-horses are frequently mentioned in the registers of 
the royal expenditures. It is notorious, that king John waa 
80 fond of swift horses and dogs for the chase, that he re- 
ceived many of his Sues in the one or the other ;^ but at the 
same time it does not appear that be used the horses for any 
purposes of pleasure, beyond the pursuits of hunting, hawking, 
and such like sports of the field. 

In the reign of Edward 111. the running-horses purchased 
for the king's service, were generally estimated at twenty marks, 
or thirteen pounds, six shillings, and eighlpence each; but 
some few of them were prized as high as twenty-five marks." 
1 met with an entry, dated the ninth year of this king's reign, 
which states, that Ihe king of Navarro sent him aa a present 
two running-horses, which I presume were very valuable, be- 
cause he gave the person who brought them no less than one 
hundred shillings for his reward.^ 
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VIL— RUNNING-HORSES OF THE HEROES OF ROMANCE. 

If we appeal to the poets, we shall find, tbat swift running- 
honies were greatly esteemed by the heroes who figure in their 
romances ; and rated at prodigious prices ; for instance, in an 
ancient poem, which celebrates the warlike actions of Richard I., 
it is said, that in the camp of the emperor, as he is called, of 
Cyprus, 

Too Btedes fownde kinge Richarde, 
Tbatt oon favell, thatt other Lyard : 
Yd this worlde, they hadde no pere ; * 
Drocedary, neither destrere,^ 
Stede, rabyte, ne cammele,^ 
Goeth none so swyfte without fayle 
For a thoasand pownd of golde» 
Ne sholde the one be solde. 

And though the rhymist may be thought to have claimed the 
poetical licence for exaggeration, respecting the value of these 
two famous steeds, the statement plainly indicates that in his 
time there were horses very highly prized on account of their 
swiftness. We do not find indeed, that they were kept for the 
purpose of racing only, as horses are in the present day; but 
rather, as I before observed, for hunting and other purposes of 
a similar nature ; and also to be used by heralds and messengers 
in cases of urgency. 

i^ttace-horses were prized on account of their breed, in the time 
lot Elizabeth, as appears from the following observations in one 
of bishop Hall's Satires* — 

dost thou prise 



Thy brute beasts worth by their dams quaUties t 

Says't thou this colt shall (vore a swift pac'd steed, 

Oaely because a Jennet did him breed 1 

Or lays't thou this same hone shall win the piixe. 

Because his dam was swiftest Trunchefice 

Or Runcevall his syre ; himself a gallaway ? 

While like a tireling jade, he lags half away.* 

VIII.— HORSE-RACING A LIBERAL PASTIME. 

IVo centuries back horse-racing was considered as a liberal 
pastime, practised for pleasure rather than profit, without 
the least idea of reducing it to a system of gambling. It in 

( 5Jf$. JIhH. 4090, written early in the fourteenth centur}'. * Peer or equal. 

* A fVf'uc'b word, aiguifying a large powerful horse. 

" ftieed, rabbit, nor camel. • lib. it. €st. 5. Edit. 1599. 
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ranked with hunt'iig and hawking, and opposed to dice and\ 
card playing bv an old Scotch poet, who laments that the latter / 
had in great measure superseded the former.' One of the puri- [ 
tanical writers^ in the reign of Elizabeth, though he is very I 
severe against cards, dice, vain plays, interludes, and other idle \ 
pastimes, allows of horse-racing as "yielding good exercise," \ 
which be ceriainly would not have done, had it been in the \ 
least degree ol. noxious to tlie censure which at present it so Justly I 
claims. 

Burton,* who wrote at the decline of the seventeenth centuty_ 
says sarcastically, " Horse-races are desports of great men, and 
good in themselves, though many gentlemen by such means 
gallop quite out of their fortunes;" which maybe considered 
as a plain indication, that they had begun to be productive of 
mischief at the time he wrote : and fifty years afterwards, (hey 
were the occasion of a new and destructive species of gambling, 
rhe following lines are from a ballad in D'Urfey's collection 
of songs: it is called "New Market," which place was then 
famous for the exhibition of horse-races. 

Let culUfB ibBt lose at a ruu 

Go TpatLjTE at liazard lo via. 

Or be thKl is hubbl'd at dice 

RecOTtr at cocking again ; 

Lcc jades Chat are founder'd be bougUt. 

Let jockeys play crimp to make spon. — 

Anoilier makes racing a trade. 

And many a crim[i match lias made, 
By bubbing anotUtr man's grooio.' 



From what bas been said, it seems clear enough, that this 
pastime was originally practised in England for the sake of the 
exercise, or byway of emulation, and, generally speaking, the 
owners of the horses were the riders. These contests, however, 
attracted the notice of the populace, and drew great crowds of 
people together to behold them ; which induced the inhabitants 
of many towns and cities to affix certain times for the perform- 
ance of such sports, and prizes were appointed as rewards for 
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the successful catiditlatoB. The pri/.r^ wan usually a silver 
or some otli«r piece of plnte, about eii^ht or teu pouui 

C In the reigH of James I. public races wen- established in many 
parts of the kiiigxloin; aud it is said thiit the discipline aud 
modes of preparing the horses upoD such occasions, were mucb 

i-the same as are practised in the present day.' The races wi 
then culled bell courses, because, as we have seen abore, 
prize was a silver bell. 

At the latter end of the reign of Charles I. races were belt) 
in Hyde Park, and at New Market, After the restoration, honttv 
racing was revived and much encouraged by Charles II. wbw 
frequently honoured this pastime with his presence; aud, for 
his own amusement, when he resided at Windsor, appoiiilcd 
races to be made iuDatchet mend. At New Market, where it 
is said he entered horses and run them in his name, he established 
a house for his better accommodation ; ^ and he also occasionally 
visited other places where horse-races were instituted, 
with the following doggerel verses in a metrical Itinerary, 
written at the close of the seventeenth century. The author,* 
for be hardly deserves the name of poet, speaking of Burfoni 
Downs, makes these remarks : 



ucn 



Neit fnr Ihe glory of lbs place. 
Here tins been rode many » i»co, 
—King Cbailee the Second I uv 
Bat I've to^jotlen m n liat year. 
The duke of MoiimoutU here also 
Mnde his horse to snete and blov 
LoTelste, Pembrook, sod oiher ( 
Have been Tentring herf their tah 
d Nichnlas Bainlot 



Gotai 



:r plnte by labor 



ilack Slot-en, 
iddrud^in)., &c. 



At this time it seems, that the bells were converted into cup", 
or bowls, or some other pieces of plate, which were usually 
valued at one hundred guineas each; and upon these trophies 
of victory the exploits and pedigri-e of the successful horses 
were most commonly engraved. William III. was also a pa- 
troniser of this pastime, and established an academy for riding , 
and his qneen ool only continued the bounty of her prefle- 

isors, but added several plates to the former donations, 
'ge I. insli^ad of apiece of plate, gave a hundred guineas 

be paid in specie. 

i Eney. Uril. under Hiicr, ' Ibid. 

■ Probsbly Mmibew Tliomas Daskemle. i»lio8- name i,|>,i^ar» al Ih^ Old ; il »■«» 

■■■ o ibont tbe je«r 1690. MS, Ilnrl. 4716. 
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111 one of the Spectators, we meet <viththe following advei'^ 
tisenienty extracted, as we are told, from a paper called the Post 
Boy : ^ " On the ninth of October next will be run for on Coleshill 
Heath, in Warwickshire, a plate of six gumeas value, three 
heats, by any horse, mare, or gelding, that hath not won above 
the value of five pounds: the winning horse to be sold for 
ten pounds, to carry ten stone weight if fourteen hands high : 
if above, or under, to carry or be allowed weight for inches, 
and to be entered on Friday the fifth, at the Swan, in Coleshill, 
by six in the evening. Also a plate of less value, to be run 
for by asses ; " which, though by no means so noble a sport as the 
other, was, I doubt not, productive of the most mirth. 

1 Dated Sept. 1 1, A.i), 1711. Sptcwtor, vol. ii*. No. ir?. 
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RURAL EXERCISES GENEiRALLY PRACTISED. 



CHAPTER I. 

t 

I. The English fainoas for their Skill in Archery. — 11. The Use of the liow known to the 
Saxons and the Danes. — 111. Form of the Saxon Bow, &c. — IV. Archery improved 
by the Normans. — V. The Ladies fond of Archery. — VI. Observations relative 
to the Cross Bow. — VII. Its Form, and the Manner in which it was used.— 
VIII. Bows ordered to be kepi. — IX. The Decay of Archery, and why. — X. Or- 
dinances in its Favour ; — ^The Fraternity of St. George establisfied. — XI. The 
Price of Bows. — XII. Equipments for Archery. — XIII. Directions for its Prac- 
tice. — XIV. The Marks to shoot at."^XV. The Length of the Bow and Arrows. 
X VI. — Extraordinary Performances of the Archers. — XVII, The modem Archera 
inferior to the ancientjn long Shooting. — XVIII. The Duke of Shoreditch, why 
80 called; — Grand Procession of the London Archers. — XIX. Archery a royal 
Sport ; — A good Archer, wliy called Arthur. — XX. Prizes given to the Archers. 

I.— SKILL OF THE ENGLISH IN ARCHERY. 

Among the arts that have been carried to a high degree of 
perfection in this kingdom, there is no one more conspicuous 
than that of Archery. Our ancestors used the bow for a double 
purpose : in time of war, it was a dreadful instrument of de- 
struction ; and in peace it became an object of amusement. It 
will be needless to insist upon the skill of the English archers, 
or to mention their wonderful performances in the field of battle. 
The victories they obtained over their enemies are many and 
glorious ; they are their best eulogiums, and stand upon record 
in the histories of this country for the perusal, and for the ad- 
miration of posterity* I shall therefore consider this subject in 
a general point of view, and confine myself, as much as possible, 
to such parts of it as relate to amusement only. 

II.- THE BOW KNOWN TO THE ANGLO-SAXONS AND DANES. 

The Anglo-Saxons, and the Danes, were certainly well ac- 
quainted with the use of the bow ; a knowledge they derived at 
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early period from Iheir progenitors. The ScaiidiDavian scalrls, 
speaking in praise of the heroes of their country, Jrecjuently 
add to the rest of their acquirements a superiority of skill in 
handling of the bow.' It does not, however, appear, that this 
*tkill was extended beyond the purpose of procuring food or 
fbr pastime, either by Ihe Saxons or by the Danes, in times an- 
terior to the coiiquesr. It is indeed naid that Edmund, king of 
the East Angles, was shot to death with arrows by the Danes; 
but, if this piece of history be correct, it is no proof that they 
used the bow as a weapon of war. The action itself might be 
nothing more than a wanton piece of cruelty ; and cruelty seems 
to have been a prominent feature in the character of those law- _ 
less plunderers. 

111.— FORM OF 'I'HE SAXON HOW 

Ke presentations of the bow occur treqnenily in the Saxu 
manuscripts; and frmn one of them in the Cotton Library, writtes I 
about the eighth century,^ I have selected the following. 




The ODe accompanied by his dog. is in search of the wild deer, 
the other has no conipaniou, but is depicted in the act of ^hontrng 
; and fi'om the adornment of his girdle, appears t> 

r'onn. Ui. Ron. ji. 129. Barlliol. p. 480. PontoppinBn a Hial. Noiwaj 
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have beeu uo bad marksiiieii. The first represents Esau going 
to seek venison for his father, and the second, Ishmael, after 
his expulsion from the house of Abraham, and residing in the 
desart. 




10. Saxon Bow and Arrow. — X. Centvry. 

This engraving is made from a manuscript of the tenth ' en* 
tiiry in- the Cotton Library.^ The bow is curiously ornamented 
having the head and tail of a serpent carved at the ends ; and 
was, probably, such a one as was used by the nobility. In all 
these bows we may observe one thing remarkable, that is, the 
string not being made fast to the extremities, but permitted to 
play at some distance from them. How far this might be more 
or less advantageous than the present method, I shall not pre- 
sume to determine. 

IV.— NORMAN ARCHERY. 

It is well known that the Normans used the bow as a military 
weapon ; and, under their government, the practice of archery 
was not only much improved, but generally diffused through- 
out the kingdom. 

In the ages of chivalry the Usage of the bow was considered 
as an essential part of the education of a young man who wished 
to make a figure in life. The heroes of romance are therefore 
usually praised for their skill in archery; and Chaucer, with 
propriety, says of sir Thooas ^ He was a good archere.'^^ 

v.— ARCHERY PRACTISED BY LADIES. 

In the seventeenth century archery was mucib commended as an 
exercise becoming a gentleman to practise, and greatly conducive 
to health.^ The ladies also were fond of this amusement, and by 
a previous representation^ from an original drawing in a manu- 
script of the fourteenth century, we see it practised by one who 
has shot at a deer, and wounded it with gpreat adroitness ; and in 

> Tibeiius, C. vL * Canterbury Tbies. 

* Peacham*8 Compleat Gentleman, p. 187. edit. 16^^. ^ Engraving 4» p. 13. 
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another previous engfraving ' the hunting eriuipments of the female 
archers about the middle of the fititceitth century arc represented 
Itwas usual, when the ladies exercised the how, for the beasts 
to be confined by large inclosures, surroimded by the hunters, 
and driven in succession A-om the covers to the stands, where the 
fair sportswomen were placed ; so that they might readily shoi>C 
at them, without the trouble and fatigue of rousing and pursuing 
them.* It is said of Margaret, the daughter of Henry VII., 
that when sbe was on her way towards Scotland, a hunting 
party was made for her amusement in Alnwick Park, where she 
killed a buck with an arrow.* It is not specified whether th« 
lo ng-bow or the cross-bow was used by the princess upon this 
ocf^kin; we are certain that the lad>^ occasionally shot with' 
l ythj fbr when queen Elizabeth visited lord Montecute at Ccw- 
drey, in Sussex, on the Monday, August I7, 1691, " Her bigli- 
ness tooke horse, and rode into the park, at eight o'clock 
iu the morning, where was a delicate bowre prepared, under 
tlie which were her highness musicians placed; and a cross-bow, 
by a nymph, with a sweet song, was delivered into her hauds, 
to shoote at the deere ; about some thirty in number were put 
i:ito a ptddock, of which number she killed three or four, and 
the countess of Kildare one."' 

VI.— THE CROSS-BOW. 

The foregoing observations refer chiefly to the long-how, se 
railed, to distinguish it from the arbalisl,* or cross-bow, which" 
was not only much shorter than the former, but fastened also 
upon a stock, and discharged by the means of a catch or trigger, 
which probably gave rise to the lock on the modern musket. 
Bayle, explaining the difference betweeu testimony and argument, 
uses this simile, " Testimony is like the shot of a long-bow, which 
owes its efficacy to the force of the shooter ; argument is like 
ihe sJiot of a cross-bow, equally forcible, whether discharged 
Ijy a dwarf or a giant." 

I cannot pretend to determine at what period the cross-bow 
was first brought into this country, but I believe not long before 
■ he commencement of the thirteenth century ; at least, I have 
iipver met with wny representation of stich an engine prior Ui 

I EiigtiYJug 5, {I. 15. • See book i. cli. i. sec. ivii. p- 21. 

* ' ■ " " — * Nichola'a Progrtsses, vol. ii. 

eatlyateel ban- in English, btrauw Ibe horea 
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that period. On the contment, where probably it originated, 
its appearance might be somewhat earlier. Our historians 
assure us that Richard I. was wounded by an arrow from a bow 
of this kind, while he was reconnoitring the walls of the castle 
of Chalezun; which wound was the occasion of his death. 
William Brito seems to attribute the introduction o^ the cross-* 
DOW to this monarch, who, he says, first showed it to the French*^ 

In the twenty-third year of the reign of Edward I. the earl 
of Warwick had in his army a number of soldiers called Ballis- 
tarii,^ and this word is translated cross-bow men by our chro- 
nological writers, but certainly it may with equal propriety be 
rendered slingets, or casters of stones, who frequently formed 
a part of the Anglo-Norman armies.^ 

From this period we hear but little concerning the cross-bows, 
as military weapons, until the battle of Cressy in 1346; at 
which time they were used by a large body of Genoese soldiers, 
who were particularly expert in the management of these wea- 
pons, and assisted the French upon that memorable occasion ; 
but their efforts were ineffectual when opposed to the archery 
of the English. Previous to the commencement of the battle 
there fell a sharp shower of rain, which wetted the strings of 
the cross-bows ; and, we are told, in great measure prevented 
the archers from doing their usual execution ; ^ but the strings 
of the long-bows used by the Englishmen do not appear to have 
been damaged in the least by the rain ; this might arise from 
their being made with different materials ; or more probably, 
from their being kept with the bows, in the bow-cases, during 
the continuance of the shower ; for every man had a case of 
canvass, or of some such material, to draw over his bow when 
he had done using of it.^ 

In the succeeding annals the cross-bow is continually spoken 
of as a weapon of war. In 1347, the year after the celebrated 
victory was obtained at Cressy, Charles, earl of Blois, at the 
siege of le Roche de Rien, had no less than two thousand cross- 
bow men in his army. The cross-bow was used by the English 
soldiery chiefly at sieges of fortified places, and on shipboard, 
in battles upon the sea. But the great fame acquired by our 

« Camden's Remains. « Nichol. Trivet. Annal. 

' See Manners and Customs of the English, vol. i. 

* Serres, and also most of our own historians. Froissart praises the skill of the 
Genoese cross-bowmen upon another occasion, saying, " They shot so surely, that 
lightly they myst not of their level." Vol. iv. chap. 38. fol. 47. English transUtion, 
fby Lord BemersJ and in several other places, » Ascham'e Toxophilus. 
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countrymen in arcliery, was ilerived from their practice 
long-bow : and to this inBtrument they gave the preference. 

VII^-FORM AND USE OF THE CROSS-BOW, 
The reader may see the manner in whicli the cross-bow * 
formerly used, upon the following representation taken from a 
manuscript of the fourtoMk century in the Royal Library.' 



ce with the ^M 
^rence. ^M 

«s-bow was ^1 
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Here we fiii<l exbibited a school fur practice ; aiid tlie manoer 
in whteli the archens shot at the butts, ur tiead marks, a pastima 
frequently allucJed to by the authors of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

In the reign of Henry VII. the cross-bow was forbidden hy 
law lo he used ; ' and, soon after his son ascendeil t)ie throne, 
it was found necessary to renew the prohibition ;^ yet, notwitb- 
standing the interference of the legislature, in less than twenty 
years afterwards, the usage of cross-bows and hand-guns was sc 
prevalent, that a new statute was judged necessary, which 
forbad the use of both, and inflicted a penalty of ten pounds 
for keeping a cross-bow in (he house.^ This severe fine might 
probably produce a temporary reformation ; which certainly 
was not of long continuance, for cross-bows were commonly 
used again In the succeeding reigns. Hentzner fells us, that 
in the year 1698, he saw in the armory of the tower of London, 
cross-bows, and bows and arrows : of which, says he, to this 
day, the English make great use in theirexercises. Stow speaks 
of a large close, called the Tazell, lei in bis time to the cro»^ 
bow-makers, wherein, he says, they used to shoot for games 
at the popinjay, which, Maitland tells us, was au artificial 
parrot/ In the present day, the croee-bow Is seldom to be met 
with unless in the public armories. I have seen the croee-bov 
used in the couulry, for the purpose of shooting at the young 
rooks, to beat them out of thew- uests. 

Vni.— BOWS AND ARROWS ORDKKED TO HE KEPT. 
But, to return from this digression : as far hack as the thir- 
teenth century, every person not having a greater annual revenue 
in land than one hundred pence, was obligated to have in his 
posseBsion a bow and arrows, with other arms offensive and de- 
fensive; and all Guch as had no possessions, but could afford 
to purchase arms, were commanded to have a bow with sharp 
arrows, if they dwelt without the royal forests, and a bow with 
round-headed ftrrows, if they resided within the forests. The 
words of the statute are, " Ark et setes hors de foreste et en tbreste 
ark et piles." ' The word pile I believe is derived from the Latiu, 
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pila, a ba]I ; and I suppose these arrows were used to prevent 
(tie owners from killing the kiug's deer. Hie rouud-hended 
arrows were also called bolts, and also used with the cross-bow ; 
heiice the old adage, " A fool's bolt is soon shot," where the 
retort of an ignorant man is compared to the blunted airotv of 
an unskilful archer, shot off hastily, and without any aim. 
The proverb is thus versified by John Heywood, 
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It was also ordained by the forementioned statute that proper 
officers should be appointed to see that these weapons were kept 
in good order, and ready for immediate service. 1 

IX.— DKCAY OF ARCHERY. ^ 

Notwithstanding the manifest advantages accruing to the nation 

from the practice of archery, it seems to have been much n^ 
glected even at a time when the glory of the English archers was 
in hs zenith, I mean in the reign of Edward III.; which occa- 
sioned that monarch to send a letter of complaint upon this 
subject to the shcrifTs of London, declaring that the skill in 
shooting with arrows was almost totally laid aside, for the pur- 
suit of various useless and unlawful games. He therefore 
commanded them to prevent such idle practices within the city 
and liberties of London ; and to see that the leisure time upon 
holidays was spent in recreations with bows and arrows, In the 
thirty-ninth year of this reign, A. D. 1349, the penalty incurred 
by the offenders was imprisonment at the king's pleasure ; the 
words of the letter are, "areubuset sagittis vel pilettis autholtis," 
with bow and arrows, or piles or bolts. The same command 
was repeated in the twelfth year of the reign of Richard IL ; but 
probably its good effects were merely temporary. And in the fifth 
year of Edward FV. an ordinance was made, commanding every 
Englishman and Irishman dwelling in England, to have a long- 
bow of his own height ; the act directs, that butts should be 
made in every township, at which the inhabitants were to shoot 
at up and down, upon all feast days, under the penalty of o 
halfpenny for every time they omitted to pertbrm this exercise, i 
This m the poetical legends is called " shooting about." 

^ In the sixteenth century we meet with heavy complaints r^ j 

' HejwoaS't EiB[,TiiinB nnd i'roverba, \n66. Xo. 13. 
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spectiug the disuse of the long-bo^, and especially in the vicinity 
of London. Stow informs us, " that before his time it had been 
customary at Bartholomew tide, for the lord mayor, with the 
sheriffs and aldermen, to go into the fields at Finsbury, where 
the citizens were assembled, and shoot at tire standard, with 
broad and flight arrows, for games." 1 do not clearly under- 
stand the author's meaning in this passage, unless the word 
games mafy signify for sport sake. This exercise was continued 
for several days ; but at the period in which our author lived it 
was practised only one afternoon, three or four days after the 
festival of Saint Bartholomew.^ 

The same writer attributes the decay of archery among the 
Londoners to the enclosures made near the metropolis, by which 
means the citizens were deprived of room sufficient or proper 
for the purpose ; and his observations appear to have been 
/ustly founded, for a few years posterior to his death, a com- 
mission was granted by James I.^ to many persons of quality ; 
m which were recited and established the good statutes, ordi- 
nances, and proclamations, that had been previously made at 
different times in favour of archery. This commission extended 
to the prevention of enclosures in the grounds formerly used for 
ilie practice of the bow. 

The commissioners were also im powered to survey the lands 
adjoining to the city of London, its suburbs, and within two 
miles circuit ; and to reduce them to the same state and order 
for the use of the archers, as they stood at the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; and where they found any encroachments, 
to cause the banks to be thrown down, the ditches filled up, 
and the open spaces to be made level. Charles I. confirmed this 
commission, or granted another to the same purpose. 

X.— ORDINANCES IN FAVOUR OF ARCHERY.— CROSS- BOWS, &c. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. three several acts were made for 
promoting the practice of shooting with the long-bow ; one, as 
we have already seen, prohibited the use of cross-bows and 
hand-guns : another was occasioned by a coniplaint from the 
bowyers, the fletchers, or arrow-makers, the stringers, and the 
arrow-head-makers, stating that many unlawful games were 
practised in the open fields, to the detriment of the public morals 

• Stow's Surrey of London, by Strype, vol. ii. p. 257. Stow died A. D. 160S» 

* Ann. 8 Jacob! prim. Ibid. 
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a»d great decay of arcliery. Those games were therefore strictly 
prohibited by parliament ; and a third act followed, which 
obliged every man, being the king's subject, to exercise him- 
self in shooling with the long-bow; and also to keep a bow with 
arrows continually in his house. From this obligation were 
excepted such as were sixty years old, or by lameness or any 
other reasonable impediment claimed an exemption ; and also 
a1! ecclesiastics, the justices of the two benches, or of the as 
sizes, and the barons of the exchequer. Fathers and guardians 
were also commanded to teach the male children the use of the 
long-bow, and to hare at all times bows provided for them aa 
soon as they arrived at the age of seven years ; and masters 
were ordered to find bows for their apprentices, and to compel 
them to learn to shoot with them upon holidays, and at every other 
convenient time. By virtue of the same act, every man who 
kept a cross-bow in his house was liable to a penalty of ten 
pounds. 

Soon afterwards, that is, in the twenty-ninth year of the same 
king's reign, the use of crosS'bows under certain restrictions 
was permitted, a patent being then granted by him to sir Chri»^ 
fopher Morris, master of his ordinance, Anthony Knevyt and 
Peter Mewtas, gentlemen of his privy chamber, for them to 
he overseers of (he science of artillery, by which was meant 
long-bows, cross-bows, and handguns. Others were appointed 
to he masters and rulers of the same science, with power to 
them and their successors, to establish a perpetual corporation, 
called the Fraternity of Saint George, and to admit such persons 
as (hey found (o be eligible. The members of ihis society were 
also permitted, for pastime sake, to practise shooting at all sorts 
of marks and butts, and at the game of the popinjay, and other 
games, as at fowls and the like, in the city and suburbs of 
London, as well as in any other convenient places. There is 
the following remarkable proviso in this charter ; " In case any 
person should he wounded, or slain in these sports, with an 
arrow shot by one or other of (he archers, he that shot the arrow 
was not to he sued or molested, if he had, immediately before the 
discharge of (he weapon, cried out, ' fast,' the signal usually 
given upon such occasions." ' 

1 may just add, thai in addition to the hand-guns, I meet 

^h other instruments of like kind mentioned in the reign of 

' Stow's SuKey. by Stryp«, vol. L p. !5U. 
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Elizabeth, Damely, di^niy hags, or hag bittte. They shot with 
thesB engines not only at butts ant) other dead inarlcH, but also 
at bkdsnnd beasts, using Bometimes bullets Rnd sometimes half 
shot ; ' but in the beginning of the Beventoeuth century the word 
artillery was used in a much more extensive sense, and compre- 
hended longwbows, cross-bows, slur-bows, and stone-bows ; also 
scorpions, rams, and catapults, which, the writer tells us, were 
formerly used ; he then names the fire-arms as follows, cannons, 
basilisks cnlrerins, jakers, (aulcons, minions, fowlers, cham- 
bers, harguebusses, cabVers, petronils, pistoU, and dags. 
" This," says he, " is the arlillerie which is nowe in the most 
estiiHation, and they are divided into great ordinance, and into 
shot or guns," which proves that the use of fire-arms had then 
in great measure superseded the practice of archery. 

XI.— PRICES ORDAINED FOR BOWS. J 

In the reign of Edward IV. an ordinance was established, ■ 
i^ch compelled the bowyers of London to sell the best bow- ' 
staves at three shillings and fourpence each; which was con- 
firmed in the tliird year of Henry VII., and in the thirty-third 
year of his son Henry VIII. ; but these acts were repealed in 
the third year of f|ueen Mary, and llie following prices were 
settled by the parliament : for a bow made of the best foreign 
yew, six shillings and eightpence; for an inferior sort, three 
shillings and fourpence; and for one made of English yew, J 
two shillings.^ J 

Notwithstanding the interference of the legislalnre in favour i 
of archery, it gradually declined, and at (he conclusion of the 
seventeeulb century was nearly, if not altogether, discontinued. 
Yet, if we may credit a dull poem, written in the reign of 
Charles 11.^ some attempts were then made by the nobility 
to revive this manly pastime. I shall only quote the four fol- 
lowing lines : — 

Forsake your los'd Oiympian games awhile,* 

V/ith which the tedioui* miuutes yau heguile 

Waie qaoita and nine-ping, thoie beu-gardeii aports, 

And rollon ahaotiDg, ofteii iue<t at courts. 
" sliuotilig," in the last line, means with the bow. It is 
observed, that the office of bow-bearer of Shorwood-foreat j 

a Gniarnia, M. 18, printeii ISSt. Garrick'a Collect. C. lol. lA. 
billand's London, book v. chup. i. 
t" Areherje revJTed," hy Robeit ShoHetel and Thomas D'Urfey, 1676 ; p. S9. 

Uudia^. I presume, to tennice, or Ibo balloon ball. 
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was continued to the year 1633 ; but it appears to have been a 
mere siuecure.' 

In the present day the use of the musket is become so general, 
that archery, tlioLgb it coatinues to be partially practised, has 
little chance of recovering its former popularity. 
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XIL— EQUIPMENT FOR ARCHERY. 



er Aecham, an author wellvereedin the subject of archery, 
who lived ill the reign of queen Elizabeth, informs ue,^ that it 
was necessary for the archer to have a bracer, or close sleeve, 
to lace upon the leii arm ; it was also proper for this bracer to 
be made with materials sutHciently rigid to prevent any fold!< 
which might impede the bow-strhig when loosed from the hand ; 
to this was to be added a shooting-glove, for the protection 
of the fingers. The bow, he tells us, ought to be made with 
well-seasoned wood, and fonned with gxeat exactness, taper- 
hig from the middle towards each end. Bows were eumetimes 
made of Brazil, of elm, of ash, and of several other wood^!; 
but eugh, or yew, had (he sanction, from general experience, 
of superiority. Respecting the bow-string, the author was not 
decided which to prefer; those made with good hemp, according 
to the common usage of the time in which he lived, or (hose 
manufactured with flax, or silk ; he therefore thinks the choice 
ought to be left to the Htring-maker, There are, he teils us, 
three essential parts in the composition of the arrow, that is to 
say, the stele or wand, the feathers, and the head. The stele 
was not always made with the same species of wood, but varied 
as occasion required, to suit the diflcrent manners of shooting 
practised by the archers ; he commends sound ash for military 
arrows, and preferred it to asp, which in his day was generally 
used for the arrows belonging to the army ; but for pastime, he 
thought that none were better than those niade of oak, hard- 
beam, or birch ; but after all, says he, in this point I hold it 
best to trust to the recommendation of an honest fletcher. The 
feathers from the wmg of a goose, and especially of a gTey-g;oose, 
he thought were preferable to any others for the pluming of an 
arrow. Thus in the popular ballad of Chevy Chace, an English 

' ArchneologiB, toI. <ii. p. 58. 

' la liiB " Toiopbilus, or the scbole of afaooung," miUau iii 1544, Gml pi.bli>]i< 
in 1571. repnblislied by Mi. Jamei Bennet in 1761 . 
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archer aimed his arrow at sir Hugh Mountgoinerye, witli such 
skill, that it hit him on the breast, and the poet elegantly says, 

The grey-goose-yringe that was thereon 
In his hearts blood was wett. 

The more ancient ballad upon this subject, given in the first 
volume of the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, reads, the "swane- 
feathers." 

There was, it seems, but little difference between the two wings 
of one bird ; but, according to the opinion of the best arrow- 
makers, the second feather was best in some cases and the pinion 
in others. It was necessary for an archer to have several arrows 
of one flight (I presume Ascham means of one shape, length, 
and weight), plumed with feathers from different wings, to suit 
the diversity of the winds. We are not from these directions to 
conclude, that the goose alone afforded the plumage for the 
arrows ; the feathers of many other birds were used for the 
same purpose, and are mentioned in the metrical romances of 
the middle ages. An old ballad of Robin Hood says, that he 
and his followers had an hundred bows furnished with strings, 
and an hundred sheafs of goose arrows, with bright burnished 
heads ; every arrow was an ell long, adorned with peacocks' 
feathers, and bound at the notching with white silk.^ 

"With them they had an hunilred bowes, 
Tlie stringes were well ydight ; 
An hundred shefe of arrows good 
With hedes bumish'd full bryght j 
And every arrowe an ell longe. 
With peacocke well ydight. 
And nocked they were with white silk, 
It was a semely syght. 

And Chaucer, in his description of the " squyers yeomen,** 
says, 

And he was clad in cote and bode of grene, 
A shefe of pecocke arrowes bryght and shene ; 
Under his belt he bare ful thriftely 
Well coude he dresse his tackle yomauly j 
His arrowes drouped not with fethers lov/e, 
And in hande he bare a myghty bowe.* 

The adornment of these arrows with peacocks' feathers is not 

» " Geste of Robyn Hode." Garrick's Collect. K. vol. x. 
' Prologue to Canterbury Tales 
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to be conBiJereil as a mere political flourisli, for we Lave sufficient 
teetiinoiiy, that such plumage was actually used.' 

But, returning to our autbor, lie informs us, that the English 
arrows had forked heads and broad-heads, yet he thought, that 
round pointed beads resembling a bodkin were the best. The 
notch, or small hollow part at the bottom of the arrow, made 
for the reception of the bow-string, was varied as occasion r^ 
C|uired, or at the will of the archer, being sometimes deep and 
narrow, and sometimes broad and not deep. 

XlIT^DIRECTION-S FOR ARCHERY. 
Having thus furnished the archer with his necessary accoutre 
ments, Ascham proceeds to instruct him bow they ought to be 
managed; but first of all he recommends a graceful attitude 
He should stand, says another writer, fairly, and upright with 
his body, his letl foot at a convenioit distance before his right ; 
holding the bow by the middle, with his left arm stretched out, 
and with the three first fingers and the thumb of the right hand 
upon the lower part of the arrow affixed to the string of the 
bow.^ In the second place, a proper attention was to be paid 
to the nocking, that is, the application of the notch at the bottom 
of the arrow to the bow-string ; we are told that the notch of the 
arrow should rest between the fore-finger and the middle finger 
of the right hand.^ Thirdly, our attention is directed to the 
proper manner of drawing the bow-string: in ancient times, says 
Ascham, the right hand was brought to the right pap ; but at 
present it is elevated to the right ear, and the latter method he 
prefers to the former. The shaft of the arrow below the feathers, 
ought to be rested upon the knuckle of the fore-finger of the 
left hand ; the arrow was to be drawn to the head, and not held 
too long in that situation, but neatly and smartly discliarged, 
without any hanging upon the string. Among the requisites 
necessary to constitute a good archer, are a clear sight, steadily 
directed to the mark ; and proper judgment, to detenniiie the 
distance of the ground ; he ought also to know how to take the 
advantage of a side wind, and to be well acquainted with what 
compass his arrows would require in their flight: courage is 
also an indispensable requisite, for whoever, says our author, 

■ Lib. CompoUs Garderalix tiub aa. 4 Ei). II, pnge 53, is tb'a cady. Pro duode- 
dm fleechiis cum pmnis de pnronffi emptia yto tegr, da 1 3 den. ; thai ia, For iwalve 
UTOWB plumed with peuocka' fvstheia, bought foi tlie kibg, tnflve pence. MS. Colt. 
Ub. tiero. C. viii. 

' Country Conteatmonla, 161.1, ch»p. ™i. p. 10'. ' Ibid. 
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sfaootawith the lenst IrGpicJatiott, keissure to sLoot badly, 
groat fault in pBrtJ<^iilar he complains of, which young arcbenl^ 
generally fall into, and that ie, the direction of the eye to the 
end of the arrow, rather than to the mark j to obviate this evil 
habit he advises such, as were bo accustomed, to shoot in the dark, 
by night, at lights set up at a proper distance for that purpose. 
He then concludes with observing, that " bad tutorage " was 
rarely amended in growiwup persons ; and therefore he held it 
essentially necessary, that great attention should be paid to tlie 
teaching an archer properly, while be was young; "for chil- 
dren," says he, " if sutScient pains are taken with tbem at the 
onset, may much more easily be taught to sboot wsU, than men," 
because the latter have frequently mure trouble to unlearu 
tlteir bad habits, than was primitively requisite to learn them 
good ones.' 
^ XIV.— MARKS FOR SHOOTING AT. j 

'''^ The marks usually shot at by the archers for pastime^ were, 
" butts, prickes, and roavers," The bntt, we are told, was a 
level mark, and required a strong arrow, with a very broad 
feather; the pricke was a "mark of compass," but certain in 
its distance; and to this mark strong swift arroTi-s, of one flight, 
with a middling sized feather, were best suited ; the roaver was 
a mark of uncertain length ; it was therefore proper for the 
archer to have various kinds of arrows, of different weights, to 
be used according to the different cbangemente made in the 
distance of the ground.^ 

Tlie Cornish men are spoken of as good archers, and shot 
their arrows to a great length; they are also, says Carew, "well 
skilled in near shooting, and in well aimed shooting ;— the butts 
made them perfect in the one, and the reaving in the other, for 
the prickes, the first corrupters of archery, through too much 
preciseness, were formerly scarcely known, and little practised."* 
Other marks are occasionally mentioned, as the standard, the 
target, hazel wands, rose garlands, and the popinjay, which, 
we are told, was an artificial parrot.* 1 have not met with such 
a mark in any manuscript delineation; but, in the following 
engraving, the reader will find a cock substituted for the parrot, 
and the archer has discharged his arrow very skilfully. 

■ AscbaiD, p. 139. el: infia, 

• Surrey of Cornwall, by Hicbard < 
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I am by no means certain, whether the draughtsman designed 
In represent an artificial, or a living cock ; the manner of its 
btiiig placed on the post, may favour the iirst idea ; but the 
mouth buing open, and the elevation of the head, as if in th« 
last gasp of life, will justify the latter. It ia taken from a MS. 
written early in the fourteenth century, preserved in the Royal 
Library.^ 

XV^LENGTH OF BOWS AND ARROWS. ] 

Tlie length of the bow is not clearly ascertained; those used 
by tl)e soldiery appear, in the manuscript drawings, to have 
l>ren as tall, at least, as the bearers; agreeable to an ordinance 
made in the fifth year of Edward IV. commanding every man to 
have a bow his own height ; and they might, upon the average, 
be something short of six feet long. The arrows used by the 
English archers at the memorable battle of Agiiicourt, were a 
full yard in length.^ Carew, in his survey of Cornwall, says, 
"The Coruisb archers for long shooting, used arrows a cloth 
yard long." The old and more modern ballads of Chevy Chace 
speak of the arrow as being the length of a cloth yard, but 
eonib of these poetical legends extend it an ell. 

Hall^mentionsacompanyofarcberSjwho met king Henry VIII. 
at Shooter's Hill, on a May-day morning, where they discharged 
their hows in bis presence, and tlie arrows made a loud whist> 
ling iu their flight, "by crafte of the heade." The strangenesa 
of the noise, we are informed, surprised his Majesty, though at 
the same time he was much pleased with the contrivance. A 
modem .-iiitbor, the Hon.Daines Barringlon, assures us, this soniid 
was occit^ioned by holes being made in the arrow heads, nod 

> An. THeu. VIlI.fijl.S6 
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that such weapons were used upon military occasions, and 
especially as signals; ^ but not, I presume, before the time men- 
tioned by the historian ; for had not those arrows been newly 
introduced, there is no reason why the king, who was well 
acquainted with every branch of archery, should have been 
surprised at the sound they made, or pleased at the sight of them. 

XVI.— FEATS IN ARCHERY. 

If the metrical romances and ballads of the former ages may 
be depended upon, the strength of our English archers in 
drawing of the bow, and their skill in directing the arrow to 
its mark, were justly the objects of admiration. 

The reader, I trust, will pardon the insertion of the following 
extracts from two old poetical legends, which convey, at least, 
some idea of the practice of archery in times anterior to our 
own ; the first is a ballad in eight fyttes or parts, entitled, " A 
mery Geste of Robyn Hode."^ According to the story, the 
king^ thought proper to pay Robin Hood a visit, disguised in the 
habit of an abbot : and the outlaw, by way of entertaining his 
guest, proposed a shooting match. Two wands were then set 
up, but at so great a distance from each other, that. 

By fyfty space our kyng sayde 

Tho markes were to longe. — 

On every syde a rose garlande. 

The shot under the lyne. 

Whoso faileth of the rose garland, said Robyn, 

His takyll he shal tyne ;* 

And yelde U to his maister, . 

Be it never so fine« — 

Twyse Robyn shot abont, 

And ever he cleved the wande. — 

And so did Gilbert, Little John, and Scathelocke, his com- 
panions; but, 

At the last shot, that Robyn shot. 
For all his frendes fore. 
Yet he fayled of the garland. 
Three fyngers and more — 

* Archaeologia, vol. vii. p. 58. 

* Black letter, without date. Imprinted at London upon the Three Crane Wbarfe, 
by Willyam Copland. Garrick's Collect. Old Plays, K. vol. x. Dr. Percy, bishop 
of Dromore, says, ** There is a more ancient copy printed by Wynkin de Worde, 
preserved in the archives of the public library at Cambridge." Reliques of Ancien 
Poetry, vol. i. 

3 King Edward IV., I presume, is meant by the poet, for in one of the liner we 
read «' Edward our comely kynge " Anachronisms of this kind were common enough 
in the old baUads. < That is, he ihall lose it, or rather, it shall be forfeited. 
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of course his "takill " was forfeited, wliich he presented to tbe 
king, saying, 

Syr abbot, I deliver tliee myne urowe. 

Tbe sef^ond poem is also of the ballad kind, and apparently 
as old as the former,' wherein Adam Bell, Clym of the Cluugl.e, 
and William Cloudesle, are introduced (o shoot before the king. 
The butts, or dead marks setup by the king;'s archers, were cen- 
sured by Cloudesle, saying, 

1 hold hym never do good arditr, 
rh»i Bhotelli at biiiiea so i«ide— 

and baring procured two " hasell roddes," he set them up at ihe 
distance of four hundred yards^ from each other; bis first at- 
tempt in shooting at them, contrary to the expectation of the 
king, was successful, for it is said, 

Cloudeele wiUi >i bearyng arono ^ 
CtacG the wand iD two. 

The ^ing, being much surprised at the performance, told him 
he was tbe best archer he ever saw, Cloudesle then proposed 
to show him a more extraordinary proof of his skill, and tied 
his eldest son, a child only seven years old, to a stake, and placed 
an apple upon his bead. When be bound his son he charged 
liiiR not to move, and turned bi,s face from him, that he might 
not be intimidated by seeing the arrow directed towards him : 
one hundred and twenty yards^ were measured from ihe stake, 
and Cloudesle went to the end of the measurement; he first en- 
treated the spectators to be silent. 



IE Black letlbr, wilbout date, and printei 
The Names of the Three Archem ; the wh 
the Kfliquea of Aocient Poetry, vol.i. p. 
MHie lolume of (he Ganick ColleLlion of (. 
■ I'weo'.y score p«ces, says the song. 
' I ralber thinli the poet meant an i 
VTB^a " markof compau," tbatie^ tlieE 
See ■«<. liT. p. 6t. * " Sis ici 






len Cloudesle cleft the apple in two, 

A» many a man myglK se, 
ver Gods forbode,'sayde ihe hjnge, 

That thou aholde shoie at lae. 
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XVIL— SUPERIORITY OF ANCIENT BOWUEN. 
If we were to jiiifge of ihe merits of the ancient bowmen from 
ihe ['incticeof archery 38 it is exercised in the present day, l?iese 
(locticfll eulogiums would appear to be entirely firtittoue, TheT« 
rire no such distances now assigned for the marks as are mentioned 
before, nor such precision, even at short lengths, in the directioii 
of the arrows. By an act established An. 3S Hen, VIII., no 
person who had reached the age of twenty-four years, might shoot 
at any mark at less than two hniidred and twenty yards distance,' 
I believe few, if any, of the modern archers, in shooting at a 
mitrk, exceed the distance of eighty or a hundred yards, or, 
in long shooting, reach four hundred yards. 1 have seen the 
gentlemen who practise archery in the vicinity of London, re- 
peatedly shoot from end to end, and not touch the target witli 
an arrow; and for the space of several hours, without lodging 
one in the circle of gold, about six inches diameter in the centre 
of the target : this, indeed, is so seldom done, that one is led to 
think, when it happens, it is rather the cfTect of chance than 
of f^kill : which proves what Ascham has asserted, that an archer 
should be well taughtcarly in life, and confirm the good teaching 
by continual practice afterwards. We may also recollect, that 
archery is now followed for amusement only, and is to be com- 
mended as a manly and geulleman-like exercise. 

I remember about four or five years back,* at a meeting of the 
society of archers, in their ground near Bedford Square, the 
Turkish ambassador paid them a visit; and complained that the 
enclosure was by no means sufficiently extensive for a long shot: 
he therefore went into the adjacent fields to show his dexterity; 
where I saw him shoot several ai rows more than double the length 
of the archery ground, and his longest shot fell upwards of 
four hundred and eighty yards from his standing. The bow he 
used was much shorter than those belonging to the English 
archers; and h\n arrows were of the lK))t kind, with round heads 
made of wood. This distance rather exceeds the length our 
rfiymist has given to the wands set up by Ctoudcsle and his 
rompanions, but then we are to recollect they shot with vast prc- 
cwion to that distance,* which the ambassador did not, he had 
[» mark, and his arrows fell exceedingly wide of each other, 

UDlogia.ToI. i. p.5B < [Mr.Strutl wrote llils in ISUO.] 
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Carew, Speaking of the Cornish archers two centuries haok, 
says, " For long shooting;, their shaft waB a cloth yard in length, 
and their prickes twenty-four score paces, equal to four hun- 
dred and eighty yards ; and for streng^th, they would pierce any 
ordinary armour ; " he then adds, "and one Robert Arundel), 
whom I well knew, could shoot twelve score paces with his 
right baud, with his left, and from behind bis bead.'" This 
puts me in mind of a curious anecdote related by Hall : " There 
came to his grace, king Henry the Eighth, a certayn man, with 
a bowe and arrowe, and he desyred his grace to take the muster 
of bym, and to see him ehoote; for that tyme hye grace was 
contented ; the man put hys one fote in his bosome, and so dyd 
shoote, and shote a very good shote, and well towardes bys 
marke ; whereof, not onely his grace, but all others greatly iner- 
reyled; so the kynge gare him a rewarde,"^ and for this cti* 
rions feat he afterwards obtained the by-name of " Fote vii] 
Bosome." 

XVin.^THE DUKE OF SEIOREDITCH. 

The Bame mouarcli, Henry VI11,, having appointed a great. 

'match of archery at Windsor, a citizen of London, named 
Barlow, an inhal>itant of Shoreditch, joined the archers, and 
surpassed them all in skill ; the king was so much pleased with 
his performance, that he jocosely gave him the title of "Duke 
of Shoreditch ; *' and this title the captain of the London archers 
retained for a considerable time afterwards. In 1583, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, a grand shooting match was held in London, 
and the captain of the archers assuming his title of Duke of 
Shoreditch, summoned a suit of nominal nobility, under the 
titles of marquis of Barlo, of Clerkenwell, of Islington, of 
Hoxton, of Shacklewell, and earl of Pancrass, &c. and these 
meeting together at the appointed time, with their different com- 
panies, proceeded in a pompous march from Merchant Taylors 
Hall, consisting of three thousand archers, sumptuously ap- 
parelled ; Strype says, " odly habited ;" every man had a long-bow, 
and four arrows. With the marquis of Barlo and the marquis 

^frf Clerkenwell were " Hunters who wound their borns."^ Nine 
lundred and forty-two of the archers bad chains of gold about 

' Surrey "f CorawslI, 16(U. ' In tii. Hen Vlll. fol. B. 

" Stow'«8uniey, by Sirypo, TOl.i, p. 850. 
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their necks. This splendid company was gimnlwi by four 
sand wliifflers and billmen, besides pajj^cs and tuolmen. 
passed tUroiig;h Broad-street, tlie residence of their captain, and 
thence into Moorfields, by Finsbury, and so on to Smithfield, 
where hariag pertbrmed several evolutioiis, they shot at a targ^ 
for honour.' 

Another cacalcade of like kind was made by the Londou 
archers in 1683, the reig'n of Charles II., and the king himself 
was present ; but being a wet day, his majesty was obliged to 
leave the field soon after the arrival of the bowmen.' 

XIX.— ROYAL SPORT— A GOOD ARCHER WHY CALLED ARTHUR. 
Kings and princes have beeu celebrated tor their skill in 
archery, and among those of our own country may he placed 
king Henry VII. who in his youth was partial to this exercise, 
and therefore it is said of him in an old poem, written in praise 
of (he princess Elizabeth, afterwards queon to Henry VH.^ 

lie sbutetb at the butls, 
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He also amused himself with the bow after be had obtained the 
crown, as we find from an account of bis expenditures,* where 
the following memorandums occur: " Lost to my lord Morging 
at buttes, six shillings and eightpence:" and again, " Paid to 
sir Edward Boroughe thirteen shillings and fourpence, which the 
kynge lost at buttes with his cross-bowe." Both the sous of king 
Henry followed bis example, and were excellent archers ; aud 
especially the eldest, prince Arthur, whoused frequently to visit 
the society of London bowmen at Mile-end, where they usually 
met, and practised with them. From his experfness in handling 
of the bow, every good shooter was calkd by his name. 'I'Ln 
^e^tain also of the fraternity was honoured with the title of 
e Arthur, and the other archers were styled his knigbts.' 
^ll«of Prince Arthur seems to have beeu superseded by the 
n Of the " Duke of Shoreditch." 
it'tlie death of prince Arthui-, his brother Henry continued 
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to honour the meeting at Mile-eud with hJs presence. We have 
seen already, that he was exceedingly fond of archery, and if 
Hall may be credited, at the time of hie coming to the crown, 
" he sfaotte as strong, and as greate a lengthe as any of his garde." ' 

King Edward VI., though not so conspicuous as his father 
or his uncle, was nevertheless an eucoumger of archery, and 
frequently amused himself with the bow. This appears from 
his own diary.' 

Charles i, was an archer, as appears from the deaicaiioD ot a 
treatise, called the " Bowman's Glory;" and Catherine of Por- 
tugal, queen to Charles II., was probably much pleased with 
seeing the pastime of archery practised ; for in compliment to 
her, a badge of silver, weighing twenty-two ounces, was made 
for the marshal of the fraternity of bowmen, having upon it the 
representation of an archer with his bow drawn in the actiim 
of shooting, and inscribed with her name, " Reginte CathariiiEe 
Sagiltarii," This badge was made in the year 1676, by the 

I contribution of sir Edward Hungerford and others.^ ij 
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6nd but little said respecting the rewards bestowed upon 

le best bowmen; the London fraternity are said to have shot 

If pastime or for honour; however, I make no doubt, upon 

irtrcular trials of skill, rewards sufficient lo excite the enndntion 

the archers were proposed ; they might sometimes consist of 

money, and perhaps more frequently of some other valuable 

article, as the following lines may testify, exlnicted from the 

Mery Gcste of Robyn Ilode, and the prize is judiciously ap- 

to the purpose. The poet tells tis that the sF 

F Notyngham, 

IJid CTye a ful fayte pliiye 



And Le tbnl shoteth al of ibe b< 



At a imyTG 01 eoodly bultes. 
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A ryght good arrowe he shal have. 

The shaft of sylver whyte, 

The head, and fethera of ricbe red gold. 

In England is none lyke. — 

And when they came to Notyngham, 

The butteB were fayre and longe. — 

Thrise Robin shot about 

And alway he cleft the wand. 

It is added, that to him was deliyered the ^ goode ariowe^ for 
best worthie wa8 he/' 
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I.— SLINGING OF STONES. ■ 

The artofsliiig'ing, or casting of stones with a sling, csof hfj>:k 
aQtiquity, and probably antecedent (o that of archery, ihough 
not so generally known nor so universally practised. Tlie tribe 
of Benjamin among the Israelites is celebrated in holy writ for 
the excellency of its sliugers. In the time of the judges there 
were seven hundred Eenjamites who all of them used their left 
hands, and in the figurative language of the Scripture it is said, 
they " could sling stones at an hair-breadth and not miss," ' that 
is, with exceedingly great precision. Again we are told, tl at 
when David fled to Ziklag, he was joined by a party of valiant 
men of the tribe of Benjamin, who could use both the right and 
the left in slinging of stones and shooting arrows out of a bow.^ 
David himself was also an excellent marksman, as tlie destruction 
of Goliath by the means of his sliug suflicienlly testifies. It 
was, perhaps, an instrument much used by the shepherds in 
ancient times, to protect their flocks from tlie attacks of ferocious 
animals: if so, we shall not wonder that David, who kept his 
father's sheep, was so expert in the management of this weapon.' 
[n Barclay's Eclogues an English shepherd boasts of his skill _ 
using of the sling. I 



IL— SLINGING BY THE ANCLU-SAXONS. 

The art of slinging of stoites was well known and practised 

very early period in Europe, but we have no authority to 

prove that it was carried to so high a pilch of perfection in this 

part of the globe, as it appears to have been among the Asiatic 

nations. !t is altogether uncertain, whether the ancient inh»- 

udgSB, cliap. II. ler. Hi- '1 Cl.ron. (!.«p. JtiL ler. J. 
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hitants of Britain were acquHiiited with the use of Ibe sling or 
not; if the negative be granted, whirh hardly seems reasonable, 
we must admit the probability oftheirbeingtaught the properties 
of such an instrument by the Romans, who certainly used it as a 
military weapon. We can speak more decidedly on the part of 
OUT ancestors the Saxons, who seem to have been skilful in the 
management of the sling ; its form is preserved in several of their 
paintings, and the manner in which it was used by tbem, as far 
back as the eighth century, may be seen below, from a manu* 
script of that age in the Cotton Library.' It is there represented 
with one of the ends unloosened from the hand and the stone 
discharged. In the original the figure is throwing the stone at 
a bird upon the wing, which is represented at some distance 
from faim. 




In other instances we see it depicted with both the ends held 
in the hand, the figure being placed in the action of taking his 
aim, and a bird is generally the object of his exertion, as in 
the following engraving from a parchment roll in the Royal 
Library, containing a genealogical account of the kings of 
England, to the time of Henry 111." 




OF Till PEOPJ.r, OF PNOtANll 



Sometimes the sling is attached to a staff or truncheon, about 
three or four feet in length, wielded with both hands, and cliarged 
with a stone of no small magnitude. These slinga appear to 
nave been chiefly used in besieging of cities, and on board of 
ships in engagements by sea. The following engraving re- 
presents a sling of this kind, from a drawing supposed lo have 
been made by Matthew Paris, in a MS. at Bennet' )' 
Cambridge,' 



K 





III.— SLINGING BY THE ANGLO-NORMANS. 
We have suflicient testimony to prove that men armed with 
slings formed a part of the Anglo-Norman soldiery,'' and the 
word Balistarii, used by our early historians, may, 1 doubt not, 
be more properly rendered slingers than cross-bowmen ; though 
indeed, upon the introduction of the crossbow, these men might 
take the place of the slingers. In fact the cross-bow itself 
was tnodified to the purpose of discharging of stones, and for 
that reason was also called a sfone-bow, so that the appellation 
Balistarius and Arcubalistarius were both of them latterly applied 
to the same person. The sling, however, was not entirely super- 
seded by the bow at the connnencement of the iineenth century, 
as the following verses plainly indicate: they oecur in a nin- 
icript poem in the Coltou Library,'' entitled, " Knyghthoi 

< Manners and Cufiloma u( ihe Knglieli, rol. i. 
i. part 1, fol. 8. 
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am) Balayle," written about that time, which professedly t 
I upon the duties and exercises necessary to constitute a good 

^ B oldier. 

^^^^B Uh t»li tlie out af atone, witb ilyoga or houde .- 

^^^1 It fiJIatli ofte, yf otlier ahal there nono », 

^^^^1 Men hanieysed in steel may not mlhstaniie, 

^^^^H TLe multitiiiJe sad mjgbty cut ol stuaya ; 

^^^^H Aud nionyB in effects, lae every whnce, 

^ By the two last lines the poet means to say, that stones e 

every where readily procured,mid that the slings are by no means 
cumbersome to the bearers, which were cogent reasons for re- 
taining them as military weapons ; neither does he confine their 
use to any body or rank of soldiers, but indiscriminately recom- 
mends the acquirement of skill in the casting of stones, to every 

^^j^ individual who followed the profession of a warrior, 

^I^B IV.— MODERN MODES OF SLINGING. 

^^^P I remember in my youth to have seen several persons export 
I in slinging of stones, which they perfonned with thongs of leather, 

or, wanting those, with garters ; and sometimes they u»ed a stick 
of ash or hazel, a yard or better in length, and about an inch in 
diameter; it was split at the top so as to make an opening wide 
enough to receive the stone, which was confined by the re-action 
of the stick on both sides, but not strong enough to resist the 
impulse uf the slinger. It required much practice to handle this 
inslrument with any great degree of certainty, fur if the stone in 
the act of throwing quitted the sling either sooner or later than 
it ought to do, the desired effect was sure to fail. Those who 
could use it properly, cast stones to a considerable distance 
and with much precision. In the present day, the use of all 
these engines seems to be totally discontinued. 

v.— THROWING WITH THE HAND. 
Throwing of heavy weights and stones with the hand was 
much practised in former times, and as this pastime required 
great strength and muscular exertion, it was a very proper exer- 
cise for military men. The Greeks, according to Homer, at 
the time of the siege of Troy, amused themselves with casting of 
the discus, which appears to have been a round flat plate of 
metal of considerable magnitude and very heavy.' The disctu 
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of the ancients," says Dr. Johnson,' " is someti.n'N valliii 
English quoit, but improperly. The game of quoits is a gamttA 
of skill; the discus was only a trial of strength, as among i 
to throw the hammer." 

VI.— THROWING BY THE LONDONERS. 
In the twelfth century wg are assured, that among the amuse* 
menls practised by the young Londoners on holidays, was castingf 
of stones,^ darts, and other miesive weapons. Bars of wood 
and iron were afterwards used for the same purpose, and the 
attention of the populace was so much engaged by this kind of 
exercise, that (hey neglected in great measure the practice of 
archery, which occasioned aik edict to be passed to the tbirty-nintfa 
year of Edward III. prohibiting the pastimes of throwing of 
stones, wood, and iron, and recommending the use of the longx 
bow upon all convenient opportunities.^ 

VU.— CASTING OK THE BAR AND HAMMER. 

Casting of the bar is frequently mentioned by the romance 
writers as one part of a hero's education, and a poet of the 
sixteenth century thinks it highly commendable for kings and 
princes, by way of exercise, to throw " the stone, the barre, or 
the plummet." Henry VIII., after his accession to the throne, 
according to Hall and Holinshead, retained " the casting of the 
barre " among his luFOurilc amusements. The sledge hammer 
was also used for the same purpose as the bar and the stone; and 
among the rustics, if Barclay be correct, an axletree. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, the«e pas- 
times seem to have lost their relish among the higher classes of 
the people, and for this reason Peacham, describing a complete 
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gentleman, speaks of throwing the hammer as an exercise proper -^M 

only for soldiers in camp, or for tlie amusement of the kin^s ^H 

I fuard, but by no means " beseeming of nobility." ^M 

^^^H Vni.-THROVVING OP 5FKARS. ^M 

^^^^^ Throwing of spears and javelins being properly » military ^| 
I exercise, was not prohibited by the act above mentioned, it 

was sometimes practised as a trial of strength, if hen the attempt 
was to throw beyond a certaiu 'loundary, or to exceed a i 



zateplien'a DfiH:ripIian ( 



caat at a ^M 
to V'ltx^ ^ 



^)etitor in distance; and of skill, when tlip $pear was caat at 
quiDtain, ur any other determined mark. According to Fits' 
Stephen, it was one of the holiday sports of the youiig Londoners 
ID the reign of Henry II. With them it seems to have betMi an 
exertion to cast the weapon farthest. The pastime is frequently 
mentioned by the writers of the middle ages, Charles VI. of 
France and the lords of his court, after a grand entertainment, 
were amused with " Wrastling, and casting of the bar, and the 
dart, by Frenchmen and the Gascoyns,"' 

IX.— QUOITS. 
/ The game of quoits, or coits, as an amusement, is superior 
/to any of the foregoing pastimes ; the exertion required is more 
imoderate, because this exercise does not depend so mucli upon 
superior strength as upon superior skill. The qnoit seems evi- 
dently to have derived its origin from the ancient discus, and 
with us in the present day it is a circular plate of iron per- 
forated in the middle, not always of one size, but larger or 
smaller to suit the strength or conveniency of the several can- 
didates. It is further to be observed, that quoits are not only 
made of ditferent magnitudes to suit the poise of the players, 
but sometimes the marks are placed at extravagant distances, so 
as to require great strength to throw the quoit home; this, 
however, is contrary to the general rule, and depends upon the 
caprice of the parties engaged in the contest. 

To play at this game, an iron pin, called a hob, is driven into 
the ground, within a few inches of the top; and at the distance 
of eighteen, twenty, or more yards, for the distance i-- optional, 
a second pin of iron is also made fast in a similar manner; two 
or more persons, as four, six, eight, or more at pleasure, who 
divided into two equal parties are to contend for the victory, 
Bland at one of the iron marks and throw an equal number ot 
quoits to the other, and the nearest of them to the hob are reck- 
oned towards the game. But the determination is discri minutely 
made: for instance, if a quoit belonging to A lies nearest to the 
hob, and a quoit belonging to B the second, A can claim but 
one towards the game, though all his other qiioils lie nearer 
to the mark than all the other quoits of B ; because one quoit 
of B being the second nearest to the hob, cuts out, as it is called, 
all behind it: if no suib quoit had interfered, then A would 

' FroisEDtl, Lord Beuieie' tiuulation, vol. iv. cbap. 14?. (ol. 1S4. 
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have reckon' fl all bis as one each. Having cast all their quoits, ] 
the candidates walk to the opposite aide, and determine the 
8ta(e of the play, then taking their stand there, throw their | 
quoits back again and continue to do so alternately as long a» ' 
the game remains undecided. 

Formerly in the country, the rustics not having the round \ 
perforated quoits to play with, used horse-shoes, and in uiany ' 
places the quoit itself, to this day, is called a shoe. 

X^DUMB BELLS. 
ihn Northbroke, in a Treatise against Diceing, Dancing, kc 
itten in the time of queen Elizabeth, advises young men, by 
way of amnseiucnt, to " labour with poises of lead or other 
metal;" this not:. ble pastime, I apprehend, bore some resemblance 
to the Skiomachia,' or fighting with a man's own shadow, men- 
tioned in one of the Speclalors: ^ " It consisted," says the author, 
" in brandishing' uf two sticks, grasped in each hand and loadeu 
with plugs of lead at either end ; — this pastime opens the chest, 
exercises the limbs, and gives a man all the pleastire of boxnig 
without the blows," It is sometimes practit^ed in the prebClit 
day, anil called " ringing of the dumb bells." 

XL— FOOT-RACING. 

There is no kind of exercise that has more uniformly met 
the approbation of authors in general tlian running. In the 
middle ages, foot-racing was considered as an essential part ci( 
a young man's education, especially if he was the son of a man 
of rank, and brought up to a military profession. 

It is needless, 1 doubt not, to assert the antiquity of thtfi 
pastime, because it will readily occur to every one, that variety 
of occasions continually present themselves, which call forth the 
exertions of running even in childhood; and when more than 
one person are stimulated by the same object, a competition na- 
turally takes place among them to obtain it. Originally, perhaps, 
foot-races had no other incitement than emulation, or at best the 
prospect of some small reward: but in process of time the 
rewards were magnified, and contests of this kind were instituted 
as public amusements ; the ground marked out for that purpose, 
and judges appointed to dncide upon the fairness of the race, 
ascertain the winner, and to bestow the reward. 

' iKioiiovm. ■ VoL ii. No. 1 15. 
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In former timee, according to Commeniiis,' it was customary 
far the places appropriated to pedal races to be railed in on either 
side, and the prize-giver stood at the goal, to deliver the rewm^ 
to the person who should first touch it. I suppose he means at 
the Olympic games, among which foot-racing was one. In the 
present day foot-races are not much encouraged by persons of 
fortune, and seldom happen but for the purpose of betting, and 
the racers are generally paid for their performance. In many 
instances the distance does not exceed one hundred yards. At 
fairs, wakes, and upon many other occasions where many people 
are assembled together, this species of amusement is sometimes 
promoted, hut most frequently the contest is confined to the 
younger part of the concourse. 

Two centuries bach running, according to Peachani, wag 
(bought to be an exercise by no means derogatory to the rank of 
nobility;^ and a poetical writer in the Cotton manuscript, "W 
Knyghthode and Batayle," before cited,' written early in the 
fifteenth cenhiry, recunmieiids it strongly to the practice of the 
soldiery : bis words are these. 
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In rannyiige tliB eierciK is good ilso. 
To iiajLe first in fight, uid aluo vLiodda, 
To take a place our Cofmen will farrealli 
4nd>Bke it ersl, also, (D seicha or stiire 
lightly to come and go, rennjnge ia eun 
Rennyag is also right grxMi at the chase 
And for to Ispe a dike ia also good ; 
For mightily what man may renne and I 
M«y well device, aad esTe ispany kspe. 



XIL— BASE, OE PRISONERS' BARS. 



There is a rustic game called Base or Bars, and soinetimeB 
written Bays,* and in some places Prisoners' Bars; and as the 
success of this pastime depends upon the agility of the can- 
didates and their skill in running, 1 think it may properly enough 
be introduced here. It was much practised in former times, and 
some vestiges of the game are still remaining in many parts of 
the kingdom. The firat mention of this sport that I Imve met 
with occurs in the Proclamations at the head of the parliamentary 
proceedings, early in the reign of Edward III., where it is spoken 
of as a childiNb amusement, and prohibited to be played in the 

I Oihis aensualium PictuB. ' Corapleal GEnllpman. 16SS, 
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avenues of tbe palare at Westminster,' during the sessions of 1 
Parlisfneiit, because of the loteiTuption it occasioned to ihe 
members and others in passing' to and fro as their business re> 
quired. It is also spoken of by Shakespear as a game practised 
by the boys : 

Ho with two atriplingB, Imds more liko to Ton 



he V 

i 



It was, however, most assuredly played by the men, and 
especially in Cheshire and other adjoining counties, ivhere 
formerly it seems to have been in high repute. 

The performance of this pastime requires two parties of equal 
number, each of them having a base or home, as it is usually 
called, to themselves, at the distance of about twenty or thirty 
yards. The players then on either side taking hold of hands, 
extend themselves in length, and opposite to each other, as far 
as they conveniently can, always remembering that one of them 
mtist touch the base; when any one of (hem quits the hand of 
his fellow and runs into the field, which is called giving the 
chase, he is immediately followed by one of his opponents ; he 
again is followed by a second from the former side, and he by 
a second opponent; and soon alternately, until as many are 
out as choose to run, every one pursuing the man he first followed, 
nnd no other; and if he overtake him near enough to touch him, 
his party claims one toward their game, and both return home. 
They then run forth again and again in like manner, until the 
number is completed that decides the victory; )his number is 
optional, and I am told rarely exceeds twenty. It is to be 
observed, that every person on either side who touches another 
during the chase, claims one for his party, and when many are 
ont, it freciueiitly happens that many are touched. 

About 1770, I saw a grand match at base played in the fields 
behind Montague House, now the British Museum, by twelve 
gentlemen of Cheshire against twelve of Derbyshire, for a con- 
siderable sum of money, which afforded much entertainment to 
the spectators. In Essex they play this game with the addition 
of t« o prisons, which are stakes driven into the ground, paral~ 
lei with the home boundaries, and about thirty yards from them; 
and every person who is touched on either side in the chase, 

' " Nul eofauQlnc nutres ne jue-« butrea." Rol. Pari. MS. llarl, 7037. 
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IB sent to one or other of these prisons, where he must remain 
till the concIuBion t.f the game, if not dolivered previously by 
oiie of his associalea, and this can only be accomplished by 
touching him, which it* a difficult task, requiring the performance 
of the most skilful players, because the prison belonging to 
either party is always much neturer to the base of their oppo- 
nents than to their own ; and if the person sent to relieve his 
confederate be touched by an antagonist before he reaches him, 
lie also becomes a prisoner, and stands in equal need of de- 
livei-ance. The addition of the prisons occasions a considerable 
dpgree of variety in the pastime, and is frequently productive 
of much pleasantry. 

xm.— WRESTLING. 

Tlie art of wrestling, which in tbe present day is chiefly 
confined to ihe lower classes of the people, was, however, highly 
eeteemod by the ancients, and made a very considerable figure 
among the Olympic games. In the ages of chivalry, to wrestle 
well was accounted one of the accomplishments which a hero 
ought to pos«eS6, 

Wrestling is a kind of exercise that, from its nature, is 
likely to have been practised by every nation, and especially 
by those the least civilised. It was probably well known in 
this country long before the introduction of foreign manners. 
The inhabitants of Cornwall and Devon have, we are well as- 
sured, from time immemorial, been celebrated for their expert- 
ness in this paetime, and are universally said to be the best 
wrestlers in the kingdom. To give a Cornish hug is a pro^ 
verbial expression. Tbe Cornish, says Fuller, are masters of 
the art of wrestling, so that if the Olympian games were now 
in fashion, they would come away with the victory. Their hug 
is a cunning close with their fellow-combatants, the fruits whereof 
is his fair fall or foil at the least.' They learned the art at 
an early period of life, for you shall hardly find, says Carew, 
an assembly of boys in Devon and Cornwall, where tbe most 
untowardly among them will not as readily give you a muster 
(or trial) of this exercise as you are prone to require it.* 

The citizens of London, in times past, are said to have been 
expert in the art of wrestling, and annually upon St. James's 
day they were accustomed to make a public trial of ihtir skill. 

1 Wordiies of England m CornwiJI, p 197. ' Surrey 
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In the sixth year of Ilfii-y III. Ihey held their anoiversary 
meeting for this purpose near the huspiial of St. Matilda, at 
St. Giles's in the fields, where they were met by the inhabitants 
of the city and suburbs of Westminster, and a ram was uppoiiited 
for the prize; the Londoners were victorious, haring greatly 
excelled their antagonists, which produced a challenge from 
the conquered party, to renew the contest upon the Lammas 
day following at Westminster: the citizens of London readily 
consented, and met them accordingly, but in [he midst of the 
diversion, the bailitf of Westminster iind his associates took 
occasion to quarrel with the Londoners, a battle ensued, and 
many of the latter were severely wounded in making their rc- 
treattothe city. This unjustifiable petulance of the bailiff gave 
rise to a more serious tumult, and it was several days before tiie 
peace could be restored.' Stow informs us, that in the thirty- 
first year of Henry VI,, A.D. 1453, at a wrestling match near 
Clerkcnwell, another tumult was excited against the lord mayor, 
but he does not say upon what occasion it arose. 

Ill old lime, says Stow, wrestling was more used than it has 
been of later years.^ In the month of August, about the feast 
of St, Bartholomew, adds this very accurate historinn, there 
were divers days spent in wrestling; the lord mayor, aldenncii, 
and sheriffs, being present in a large tent pitched for that pur- 
pose near Clerkenwell ;' upon this occasion the officers of the city, 
namely, the sheriffs, Serjeants, and yeomen, the porters of the 
king's beam or weighing-house,* and others of the city, gave b 
general challenge to such of the inhabitants of the suburbs as 
thought themselvesexpert in this exercise; butof late years, con- 
tinues he, the wrestling is only practised on the afternoon of St. 
Bartholomew's day.^ The latter ceremony is thus described by a 
foreign writer, who was an eye-witness to the performance : 
" When," says he, " the mayor goes out of the precincts of the 
city, a sceptre,^ a sword, and a cap, are borne before him, and 
he is followed by the principal aldermen in scarlet gowns with 
golden chains; himself and they on horseback. Upon their 
arrival at a place appointed for that purpose, where a tent is 

tched for their j-eception, the mob begin to wrestle before them 

'arin. Hist, Ang. siili kc. Itit, < Smrey of LondoD, p.TB, B 

1 i.iij-8, '■ at SkLrnere Well." 

ow, Mys ilie BUlliuT, do eutb men, mPUimg "ilir poitpisof ilie ki 
Ht tie totnmeniement ot llin KvenUenili ccntiir]. 
«f SoiTey of London, p. 85, ' I preHnne ho meini the mace. 
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two at a time," He adds a circumstance not recotded by the 
tiistorian : " After this is over, a parcel of live rabbits are turned 
loose among the crowd, which iire pursued by a number of boys, 
who endeavour to catch them witli all (he noise tliey can make." ' 
From the time that wre&tling became un fash ion ai)le and was 
rarely practised by persons of opulence, it declined also among 
the populace, but by slower degrees ; and at present is seldom 
- seen except at wakes and fairs, where it still continues to be 
partially exhibited, 

XIV.— PHIZES FUR WRESTLING- 

We may have observed, that the reward proposed for the best 
wrestlers in the contest between the Londoners and the inhabi- 
tants of Westminster, as mentioned above, was a ram. Anciently 
this animal was the prize most usnally given upon such occa- 
sions, and therefore in the rhyme of sir Thopas, Chaucer says 
of the Knight. 

Of wiHBdmg WDS Ibetf none bia peie, 
Where auj Ram sliglde alonde.' 

And again, in his character of the miller. 

At wiastl}'ag he woide have awny the Run.' 

Other rewards, no doubt, were sometimes proposed, as we may 
see upon the engraving below, where two men are wrestling for 
acock: the original drawing, from a manuscript in the Royal 
Library,^ is certainly more ancient than the time of Chaucer. 
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In modern times the prizes were not only much varied, bnt 
were occasionally of higlier value. If we may believe the author 
of the ol<i poem, eutitled " A mery Geste of Robyn Hode," 
there were several prizes put up at once. The poet, speaking 
of a knight who was going- to Robin Hood, says,' 
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I A humorous description is given iu one of the Spectatt 
ftcomitrywake; the author there mentions " aringof wrestlers] 
the squire," eays he, " of the parish always treats the whole 
company, every year, with a hogshead of ale, and proposes a 
beaver hat, as a recompence to him who gives tlie most fiilK"' 



XV.— WRESTLING, HOW PERFORMED. 




18. Ani 



I 



The manner in which this pastime was exhibited in the western 
parts of England, at the distance of Iwo centuries, is thus de* 
scribed by Carew, an aathor then living. " The beholders then 
cast, or form themselves into a ring, in theempty space whereof 
the t^vo champions step forth, stripped into their dublets and 
liosen, and untruased, that they may so the better command the 
useof their lymmes; and first shaking hands, in tfdcen of friend- 
ship, fhey fall presently to the effect of anger; for each sfrivpib 
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V to take liold of tlic other with his bent advantage, and to | 
bear his adrerso parly downe; wherein, whosoever orerthrowetb 
his mate, in suHi sort, as that either his haclte, or theoiie shoulder, 
and contrary heele do touch the ground, is accounted to give the 
&II. If he be only endangered, and makes a narrow escape, 
it is called a foyle. 

He then adds, " This pastime also hath bis laws, for instance; 
of taking hold above the girdle — wearing a girdle to take hold 
by — playing three pulls for trial of the mastery, the fall giver 
to be exempted from playing again with the taker, but bound 
to answer his successor. Silver prizes, for this and other acti- 
vities, were wont to be carried about, by certain circumferanci, 
or set up at bride ales ; hut time, or their abuse," perhaps I might 
add both, " hath now worn Ihem out of use." ' 

The Greeks had a pastime called Hippas,^ which, we are told, 
was one person riding upon the shoulders of another, as upon a 
horse ; ^ a sport of this kind was in practice with us at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, but generally performed 
by two competitors who struggled one with the other, and he 
who pulled his opponent from the shoulders of his carrier was 
die victor. 

[- The representations of this curious pastime are taken from 

[ diiferent manuscripts; one iu the Royal Library,* and the other 

in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, dated 1344.^ 
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Hiis Eeems to bear more analogy to wrestling' thnn to any 
othei' sport, for which reason I have given it a place in the pr^ ' 
Bent chapter. 

XVL— SWIMMING. 

Swimming is an exercise of great antiquity ; and, no doubt, 
fam'I!iar (o the inhabitants of this country, at all times. The 
heroes of the middle ages are sometimes praised for their skill 
in swimming : it is said of Olaf Fryggeson, a king of Norway, 
that he bad no equal in his art.' Peacham, describing the re- 
quisites for a complete gentleman, mentions swimming as one ; 
and particularly recoomiends it to such as were inclined to fol- 
low a military profession. lo this he seems to have followed an 
old poetical writer,' who speaks in this manner: — 
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swynii 


myngi 


stolen 



Meaning thereby, that the art of swimming ought to be learned 
by every class of persons belonging to au army : and, perhaps, 
it may not be improper to add, by every other person also. 

Swimming and diving are mentioned by the author of the | 
Visions of Pierce Ploughman,' in the following manner :^ 



Bwell uud ovetpus tiicic bouodi. 




Boys ht the country usually learn to nwini with buiidlen of bull- 
rushes, and with corks where the rusheo cannot readily be pr<^ 
cured; particularly in the neighbourhood of London, where 
we are told, two centuries back, there were men who could teach 
(beartof swimming well, and, esiys the author, " for cominoditie 
of river and water for that purpose, (here is no where better." * 
I am sorry to add, that swimnittig is by no means so generally 
practise<l with us in the present day as it used to be in former 
timee. We have several treatises on the art of swimming and 
diving, and in the Encycloptedia Britannica are many excellent 
directions relating to it, under the article Swimming. 

XVU.— SLIDING. 

Sliding upon the ice appeani to have been a very favourite 
pastime among the youth of this country in former limes; at 
present the use of skates is so generally diffused throughout the 
kingdom, that sliding is but little practised, except by children 
and such as cannot afford to purchase them. 

Sliding is one of the diversions ascribed to young men of 
London by Fitzstephen, and, as tar as one can judge from bis 
description of the sport, it differed not in the perfonnance from 
the method used by the boys of our own time ; but he adds 
another kind of pastime upon the ice that is not now in practice : 
his words are to this effect, "Others make a seat of ice as large as 
a millstone, and having placed one of their companions upon it, 
tbey draw him along, when it sometimes happens that moving on 
slippery places they all fall down headlong." Instead of these 
seats of ice, among the modems, sledges are used, which being 
extended from a centre, by the means of a strong rope, those who 
ar*' seated in them are moved round with great velocity, and 
form an extensive circle. Sledges of this kind were set upon 
the Thames during the htird frost, in the year 1716, as the fol- 



ccKcbah'.uId depend entirely upoaliuowneiMiiaaa to uope 
booU and cn]\egea in Bud about London, piioted A. D. 1615, 
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lowing couplet in a song wHlfen upon that orcfision' plninl^ 
proves: 

— Wbile tbe labble in ilpilgee run giddily iDui^d. 

And QOught but a circle of folly is found. 

XV III SKATING. 

Skating is by do means a re(%iit pastime, and probably the 
inTention proceeded rather from neceasily than the desire of 
amusement 

It is the boast of a northern chieftain, that he could traverse 
the snow upon skates of wood.^ I cauiiot by any means ascer- 
tain at what lime skating made its first appearance in England, 
but we find some traces of such an exercise in the thirteenth 
century, at which period, according to Fitzstephen, it was 
customary in the winter, when the ice would bear them, for the 
young citizens of London to fasten the leg bones of animals 
under the soles uf their feet by tying them round their ancled, 
and then taking a pole shod with iron into their hands, they 
pushed themselres forward by striking it against the ice, aiid 
moved with celerity equal, says the author, to a bird tlying 
through the air, or an arrow from a cross-bow; but some 
allowance, I presume, must be made for the poetical figure: he 
then adds, " at times, two of them thus fiiruished agree to start 
opposite one to another, at a great distance ; they meet, elevate 
their poles, attack, and strike each other, when one or both of 
them fall, and not without some boddy hurt; and, even after 
their fall, are carried a great distance from each other, by the 
rapidity of the motion, and whatever part of the head conies 
upon the ice, it is sure to be laid bare.' 

The wooden skates shod with iron or steel, which are bound 
about the feet and ancles like the talares of the Greeks and 
Romans, were most probably brought into England from the 
Low Countries, where they are said to have originated, and 
where it is well known they are almost universally used by 
persons of both sexes when the season permits. In Hoole's 
translation of the Vocubnlary by Commenius, called Orbie Sen- 
sualiinn Pictus, the skates are called scrick-shoea from the 
German, and in the print at the head of the section, in that 
work, they are represented longer than those of the present day, 
->nd the irons are turned up much higher in the front, 

< la D'Utby'a Collectioa of SongH, 171it, rol. iii. p. 4. 
■ ObL Wann. Lit. Ruo. p. lai). 
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Some niO'letD writers have asserted, that " tne metrojxilis 
Seotlaiiil bus produced more instances of elegant skaters than 
perhaps any other country wliatever, and the instilutiou of a 
skating-club, about forty years ago, has contributed not a little 
to the improvement of this amusement,"' I have, however, seen, 
Rome years back, when the Serpentine river in Hjde Park was 
*rozen over, four gentlemen there dance, if 1 may be allowed 
the expression, a double minuet in skates, with as much < 
and I think more elegance, than in a ball room; others agaii^ 
by turning and winding with much adroitness', have readily in 
succession described upon the ice the form of all tbe letters i 
the alphabet. 

XIX.— ROWING. 

I shall not pretend to investigate tbe antiquity of boat- 
rowing. This art was certainly well understood by the primitive 
inhabitants of Britain, who frequently committed themselves to 
the mercy of the sea in open boats, constructed with wicker 
work, and covered with leather.^ The Saxons were also expert 
in the management of the oar, and thought it by no means 
derogatory for a nobleman of the highest rank to row or steer a 
boat with dexterity and Judgment. Kolson, a northern hero, 
huasliug of his qualifications, declares, that " he was expert in 
liaudling tbe oar,"^ The reader may possibly call to his recol- 
liction the popular story related by our historians concerning 
J'^dgar, surnamed the Peaceable, who they tell us was conveyed 
in great state along the river Dee, from his palace in the city of 
^Vest Chester, to the church of St. John, and back again ; the 
liars were managed by eight kings, and himself, tbe ninth, sat 
iit the stem of the barge and held tbe helm.* This frolic, for I 
cannot consider it in any other light, appears to be well attested, 
and is the earliest record of a pastime of the kind. 

The boat-qnintain and tilting at each other upon the water, 
which were introduced by the Normans as amusements for tbe 
summer season,^ could not be performed without the assistance of 
tbe oars, and probably much of tbe success of the champion 
depended upon the skilfulness of those who managed the boat. 
It' we refer to two engravings* whereon both these sports are 

I ICocy. Brit. Bit, Skaling. 
' BarlUnlui. p. «0. ' Will. Mslmfl. 

• FiiistepLen's Doscripiion of London. Slow 
' See book iii. vfasp, i. sec. i. 
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represented, we shall aee that the rowers ore seated contrary 
to the usual method, and face the head of the vessel instead of 
the Gtem. 

The institution of the water pageantry at London npoii the 
lord mayor's day, was of an essential service to the professed 
watermen, who plied about the bridge; and gave occasion to the 
introduction of many pleasure boats, which in the modern timea 
have been greatly increased. The first procession to Weat- 
minater by water was made A. D. 145-3, by John Nonnan, then 
lord mayor, for which he was highly coniniended by the 
watermen. 

When tilting at the quintain and justing one against another in 
boats upon the water were discontinued in this country, rowing 
matches were substituted, and are become exceedingly popular : 
we may see them frequently exhibited upon the Thames during 
the summer season; and as theise contests, which depend upon 
skill as well as upon strength, are rarely productive of any thing 
further than mere pastime, they are in ray opinion deservedly 
encouraged. Wlien a rowing-match takes place near London, 
if the weather be fine, it is astonishing to see what crowds of 
people assemble themselves upon the banks of the Thames as 
spectators, and the river itself is nearly covered with wherries, 
pleasure boats, and barges, decorated with flags and streamers, 
and sometimes accompanied with bands of music. This pastime, 
though very ancient, and frequently practised upon solemn oc- 
casions by the Greeks and tlte Romans, does not seem to have 
attracted the imtice of our countrymen in former times. 

Jt may be thought unnecessary for me to mention the well- 
known annual legacy of Thomas Dogget, a comedian of some 
celebrity at the commencement of (he last century, which pro- 
vides three prizes to be claimed fay three young watermen, on 
condition they prove victorious in rowing from the Old Swan 
Stairs near London Bridge, to the White Swan at Chelsea. The 
contest fakes place upon the first of August; the number of 
competitors upon this occasion is restricted to six, who must not 
have been out of their times beyond twel ve months. Every man 
rows singly in his boat, and his exertions are made against (he 
tide; he who first obtains his landing at Chelsea receives the 
prize of honour, which is a waterman's coat, ornamented with a 
large bridge of silver, and therefore the mr.tch is usually called 
" Rowin,-,' for the Coat and Badge." The second and the third 
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candidates have small pecuniary rewards, but tlie other three get 
Dothin)^ for their trouble. 

Of lale ypRre the proprietor of Vauxhalt Gardene, and Astley 
the rider, give each of them in the conrae of the Bummer a new 
wherry, to be rowed for by a certain number of watermen, two 
of which are allowed to ruw in one boat; and the^^e contents are 
extended to two or three beats or trials before the BucceFsfiJ 
candidates are determined. 



XX.— SAILING. 



Another popular amusement upon the water in sailing, and 
nhmy persons have pleasure boats for this purpose ; I do not 
mean the open boats which are usually let out for hire by the 
boat-builders for the purpose of Bailing, but vessels of much 
gi-eater magnitude, that are covered with a deck, and able with 
Bkilful management to weather a rough storm ; many large bets 
are frequently dependant upon the swiftness of these boats, and 
the contest is sometimes determined at sea. 

A society, generally known by the appellation of the Cum- 
berland Society, consisting of gentlemen partial to this pastime, 
give yearly a silver cup to be sailed for in the vicinity of London. 
The boats usually start from the bridge at Biackfrinrs, go up 
the Thames to Putney, and return to Vauxhall, where a vessel is 
moored at a distance from the stairs, and the sailing boat tlm 
first passes this mark upon her return obtains the victory. 
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CHAPTER III. 



1. HaDd-ball an ancieut Game.— TJie Ball, vhen aaid to bsTe bw 

U«ea by ihe Saxons — 111. AuJ by lie Schoolboys of London. — IV. Ball Plaj 
in France.— V. Tennis CourU erecled^VI. Tennis faihionmble in England.— 
VII. A fad^ous Woman Mayer.- VIII. Hand-ball played tot Tansy Cakes,— 

IX, fiTri.— X. BBlloon-ball.— XI. Slool-ball.— XII. Hurling XIII, Foot-ball; 

-Csmp-ball^XlV. Goff ;— Camhut i— Bandyball XV. atow-ball XVI. 

Pall- m„ll.— XVII. Ring-ball.— XVm. Club-ball.— XIX. Cricket— XX. Trap- 
tall.— XXI. PJortben-speU.- XXII. Tij.-cat. 

I.— HAND BALL. 

The ball has given origin to niaiiy popular pastimes, and I 
have appropriated this chapter to such of them as are or have 
been usually practised in the fields aud other open places. The 
most ancient amusement of this kind, is distinguished with us 
by the name of hand-bait, and is, if Homer may be accredited, 
coeval at least with the destruction of Troy. Herodotus attributes 
the invention of the ball to the Lydians;' succeeding writers 
have affirmed, that a female of distinction named Anagalla, a 
native of Corcyra, was the first who made a ball for the purpose 
of pastime, which she presented to Nausica, the daughter of 
Alcinous, king of Phceacia, and at the same time taught her 
how to use it;^ this piece of history is partly derived from Homer, 
who intioduces the princessof Corcyra with her maidens, amus- 
ing themselves at hand-ball : 

O'ei the green mead the apDiung virginB play, 
Their Bhining Teila nnbound, along the skies, 
T»al and letoal, the baQ incessant files.' 

Homer has restricted this pastime to the young maidens of 
Corcyra, at least he has not mentioned its being practised by 
llie men ; in times posterior to the poet, the game of hand-ball 
was indiscriminately played by both sexes. 

II.— ANGLO-SAXON BALL PLAY. 
It is altogether uncertain at what period the ball was brought 
into England: the author of a manuscript in Trinity College, 
Oxford, written in the fourteenth century, and containing the 

•Lib.i. 1 ,riion,lib.ii. VolatBrranua, lib.nii. » Odywaj, by Pope, b. w. 
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life of Saint Cutbbert,' says of him, that when be was young, ^H 

" he plcyde afte balle with the children that his felfowes were." ^| 
On what authority this information is established I cannot tell. 
The venerable fiede, who also wrote the life of (bat saint, makes 
no mention of ball play, but telU itn he excelled in jumping, 

running', wrest liii(j^, andsurh exerci-ics as required great muncular ^H 

exertion,^ and among them, indeed, it is highly probable that ^H 

I of the ball might be included. ^H 

^■^L LONDON BALL PLAY. ^M 

^^^^ Fitzatephen.wbowrote in the thirteenth century,epeaking of the ^H 
~ London school-boys, says, "Annually upon ShroreTuesday, they 



go into the fields immediately after dinner, and play at the cele- 
brated game of ball;' every party of boya carrying thehr own 
ball ;" fur it does not appear that those belonging to one school con- 
tended with thoseof another, but that the youth of each school di- 
verted themselves apart. Some dilBculty has been stated by those 
who have ti-anslated this passage, respecting the nature of the 
game at ball here mentioned. Stowe, considering it as a kind 
of g:ofr or brandy-ball, has, without the least sanction from the 
Latin, added the word bastion,* meaning a bat or cudgel ; others 
again have taken it for foot-ball,^ which pastime, though probably 
known at the time, does not seem to be a very proper one for 
children : and indeed, as there is not any just authority to sup- 
port an argument on either side, I see no reason why tt should 
not be rendered hand-ball.* 

IV.— BALL PLAY IN FRANCE. 
The game of hand-bal) is called by the French palm play,' 
because, says St. Foix, a modern author, originally "this ex- 
ercise consisted in receiving the ball and driving it back again 
with the palm of the hand. In former times they played with 
the naked band, then with a glove, which in some instances was 
lined ; afterwards they bound cords and tendons round their 
hands to make the ball rebound more forcibly, and hence the 

1 No. Ivii. » " Si»e onim Baku, «ve cutBU, aivB InctaW," fitc. Vita Suicti Cud- 
bereti, cap. i. ' " Luaum pilar colebrem." Stepliaiu<3eB da luilis. 

• " The achotara of each ichaol have their ball or baation in Iheir hand}.' Surrey 
of l«ndoii. 

• Lord Ly[lelton, History of llanry the Secoad, vol. iiL p. 275 ; and [Dr. PpeK»] ''■8 
tnnilfttorof Fitieteplieii, iu 1772. 

• By the word eelobretu Fitzsiephtn might adTcrt la the antiquiiy of ihe paslin 
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racket derived its origin." ' During the reign of Charles V, 
palm play, which inay properly enough be denominated band- 
teiinis, was exceediugly faBhionable in France, being played by 
the nobitily for large sums of money ; and when they had lost 
all that they had about them, they would sometimes pledge a part 
of their wearing apparel rather than give up the pursuit of the 
game. The duke of Burgundy, according to an old historian,^ 
having lost sixty franks at palm play with the duke of Bourbou, 
Messire William ile Lyon, and Messire Guy de la Trimouille, 
and not having money enough lo pay them, gave his girdle as 
a pledge for the remainder ; and shortly afterwards he left the 
snme girdle with the comte D'Eu for eighty franks, which he 
alM) lost at tennie. 

v.— TENNIS-COURTS. 
At the time when tennis play was taken up seriously by the 
nobility, new regulations were made in the game, and covered 
courts erected, wherein it might be practised without any intei^ 
ruption from the weather. In the sixteenth century tennis-courts 
were common in England, and the establtshment of such places 
countenanced by the example of the monarchs. In the Voca- 
bulary of Commenius,^ we see a rude representation of a tennis 
court divided by a line stretched in the middle, and the players 
standing on either side with their rackets ready to receive and 
return the ball, which the rules of the game required to be 
stricken over the line. Hence the propriety of Heywoode's 
proverb, " Thou hast stricken the bull under the line ; " meaning 
he had failed iu his purpose.* _ 

Vlv-FENNIS FASHION A BLF IN ENGLAND. 
We have undoubted authority to prove that Henry VH. was 
a teimis player. In a MS, register of his expenditures made in 
the thirteenth year of fais reigii, and preserved in the Remem- 
brancer's Office, this entry occurs : " Item, for the king's loss at 
tennis, twelvepence; for the loss of balls, threepence," Henceone 
may infer, that the game was played abroad, for the lossof the balls 
would hardly have happened in a tennis-court. His son Henry, 
who succeeded him, in the early part of his reign was much 
attached to this diversion ; which propensity, as Hall assures 
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ns,' hein^ perceived by certayae crafUe persons about him, tbey 
broug'lit ill Freiichtueii nnd LuinhardH to make wagers with bym, 
ntid fill be lost iiiuche money; but wben he perceyv«d theyr craDe, 
be eschued the company and let tbemgo." He did not however 
give up the amusement, for we find him, according to the same 
hiatoriiui, in the thirteenth year of his reign, playing at tenniB 
with the Emperor Masimilian for his partner, against the prince 
of OraDge and the marquis of Brandenborow : " the earl of 
Devonshire stopped on the prince's side, and the lord Edmond 
on the other side ; and they departed even handes on both sides, 
after eleven games fully played."^ Among the additions that 
king Heury VIII. made to Whitehall, if Stowe be correct, were 
"divers fair tennis-courts, bowling-allies, and a cockpit."^ 

James I„ if not himself a tennis player, speaks of the pastime 
with commendation, and recommends it to his son as a species 
of exercise becoming a prince.* Charles II. frequently diverted 
himself with playing at tennis, and bad particular kind of dresses 
made for thai purpose. So had Henry VIII. In the wardrobe 
roils we meet with tenes-cotes for the king, also tennis-drawers 
and tennis-slippers.^ 

yU.—X FAMOUS WOMAN PLAYER. 
A French writer speaks of a damsel named Margot, who re- 
si<)ed at Paris in 1424, and played at hand-tennis with the palm, 
and also with the back of her hand, better than any man : and 
what w most surprising, adds my author, at that time the gam^ 
WU8 played with the naked hand, or at beat with a doable ;rlove.* 

Vm^HAND-BALL PLAY FOR TANSY CAS.ES. 
Hand-ball was formerly a favourite pastime among- the yonn^ 
piTBonH of both sexes, and in many parte of the kingdom it 
wiw runtomary for them to play at this game during the Easier 
hfdidnys for taiwy cakes; but why, says Bourne, they should 
preftT hand-hnll at tbiv time to any other pastime, or play it 
particularly for a taii«y cake, 1 have not been able to find out.' 
Th«t learned N<!ldeTi wnceives the institution of this reward lo 
bHve oriicirMitt^d from the Jewish custom of eating bitter herfaa 
Rt tliM lime of llie pawiover.* 

• lirx.1 llanry VIII. IImw 

- ™>--*'rf (flnilint, !■.♦'*'■ ,. „. f "77^ " " 

I MW. lUrt. «W «nil Otn. * (h- tau E-ai. Hatonqoe 
UUllkf ijf III' Cimimoo Ptopit. cbtp. iut. T» 
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Anciently the mayor, aldermea, and sheriff of Newcastle, 
accompanied with a great number of burgesses, used togoepery 
year at the feasts of Easter and Whitsuntide to the Forth, the 
little Mall of the town, with the mace, (he sword, and the cap 
of maintenance carried before them. The young people still 
continue to assemble tiiere at those seasons particularly, aud 
play at hand-ball, or dance, but are no longer countenanced hy 
the presence of their govemors.i 

Fuller mentions the following proverbial saying used by tht; 
ritizens of Chester, " when the daughter is stoicn shut Pepper 
Gate," which he thus explains ; " The mayor of the city had his 
daughter, as she was playing at ball with other maidens m 
Pepper-street, stolen away by a young man through the saiifft 
gale, whereupon he caused it to be shut up."* 



Hand-tennis stiil continues to be played, though under a dit^ 
ferent name, and probably a different modification of the gariip; 
it is now called tipes, which denomination perhaps it might 
receive from baring five competitors on each side, as the a\iP- 
ceeding passage seems to indicate. In 1591, when queen Eliza- 
beth wiw entertained at Elvetham in Hampshire, by the earl of 
Hertford, " after dinner, about three o'clock, ten of his lordship's 
servants, all Somersetshire men, in a square greene court before 
her majesties windowe, did hang up lines, squaring out the forme 
of a tennis-court, and making a cross line in the middle; in this 
square they (being stript out of their dublets) played five to 
five with band-ball at bord and cord as tbey leanne it, to the J 
great liking of her highness."^ I 

X.— BALLOON. BA LL. 

The balloon or wind-ball resembled the follis of the Romans. 
The follis wM a large ball of leather, blown full of wind, and 
beaten backwards and forwards with the fist, and seems to have J 
been much playe<) with. I 

" Folte decet paeroa ludere, foil? senes." * I 

The balloon-ball, was a lai^e ball made of double leather, whicltl 
being filled with wind by means of a ventil, says Commoniu^ I 

■ Ht. Brand, in hia addidoM to Bouinp. I 
> FnDer'g WortMeB, pnbliahpd 16^2, p. tSS. I 
' ProgrfMfaof Q. T;iii. by Mr. Nicbols, vol. ii. p. Itf. I 

■ Mirtinl, lili. i«. Epig. 45. ' Orbia SenanBlium Piciuj^, cup. 1^3. J 
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was Jrivcii to aod fro by the strength of men's nrms ; aiid for 
this purpose every one of the playcre had a round hollow hracer 
01 wood to cover the hand and lower part of the arm, with which 
be struck the ball. This pastime was usually practised in the 
open fields, and is much commended for the healthiness of the 
exercise it afforded. The baltoon-ball seems certainly to hare 
originated from the hand-ball, and was, I apprehend, first 
played in England without the assistance of the bracer; this 
supposition will be perfectly established if it be granted, and 
I see no reason why it should not, that the four figures repre- 
sented below are engaged iti the balloon-ball play : the original 
delineation occurs in a manuscript of the fourteenth century iik 
the Royal Library.' 




The following engraving represents a gentleman and lady 
playing at hand-ball, and as far as one can judge from the re- 
presentation, the pastime consisted in merely besting the ball 
from one to the other. 
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These figures are takeu from a manuscript iii the Harletan 
Library,' nearly, if not altogetlier, coeval in point of antiquity 
with the former. The balls are unlike each other; that in the 
engraving No.20 is the lai^esl, and hears the marking of the 
seams. 



Stool-ball is frequently lucntioDed by the writers of the three 
last centuries, but without any proper definition of the game. 
Doctor Johnson tells us,' it is a play where balls are driren 
Irom stool to stool, but does not say in what manner or lo what 
purpose. I have been informed, that !i pastime called stool- 
ball is practised to this day in the northern parts of England, 
which consists in simply setting a stool upon the ground, and 
one of the players takes his plac« before it, while liis antago- 
nist, standing at a disUnce, tosses a ball with the intention of 
striking the stool ; and this it is the business of the former to 
prevent by beating it away with the hand, reckoning one to the 
game for every stroke of the ball ; if, on the contrary, it should 
be missed by the hand and touch the stool, the playei-s change 
places. I believe the same also happens if the person who threw 
the ball cau catch and retain it when driven back, before it 
reaches the ground. The conqueror at this game is he who 
strikes the ball most times before it touches the slool, Again,, 
in other parts of the country a certain number of stools are set 
up in a circular form, and at a distance from each other, and 
every one of them is occupied by a single player ; when the ball 
is struck, which is done as before with the hand, every one of 
them is obliged to alter his situation, runniiig in succession from 
Rtoo) to stool, and if be who threw the ball can regain it in time 
to strike any one of the players, before he reaches the stool to 
which he is running, he takes his place, and the person touched 
must throw the ball, until he can in like manner return to the 

Stool-ball seems to have been a game more properly appn>> 
priated to the women than to the men, but occasionally it wai 
played by the young persons of both sexes indiscriminately; 
as the following lines from a song written by D'Urfey for his 
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Hurling is an ancient exercise, and seems ori^'inally to have 
been a epecies of the hand-bull ; it was played by the Romans 
with a ball called barpastunt, a word probably derived from 
harpago, to snatch or take by rioleiice. The contendiag parties 
mdeavoured to force the ball one from the other, and they who 
could retain it long enough to cast it beyond an appointed 
boundary were the conquerors. The inhabitants of the western 
counties of England have long been famous for their skill in 
die practice of this pastime. There were two methods of hurling 
in Cornwall, at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
and both are particulaily ('^scribed by Carew, a contemporary 
writer,^ whose words are these: " [lurling taketh bis denomi- 
nation from throwing of the ball, and is of two sorts ; in the east 
parts of Cornwall to goalee, and in the west to the country. For 
hurling to goales there are fifteen, twenty, or thirty players, 
more or less, chosen out on each side, who strip themselves to 
their slightest apparell and then join hands in ranke one against 
another ; out of these rankes they match themselves by payres, 
one embracing another, and so passe away, every of which 
couple are especially to watch one another during the play; 
after this they pitch two bushes in the ground, some eight or ten 
feet asunder, and directly against them, ten or twelve score paces 
off, other twain in like distance, which they terme goales, where 
some indifferent person throweth up a ball, the which whosoever 
can catch and carry through bis adversaries goale, bath wonne 
the game; but herein consisteth one of Hercules bis labours, foi 
he that is once possessed of the ball, hath Lis contrary mate 
waiting at inches and assaying to lay hold upon him, the other 
thrusteth him in the breast with bis closed fist to keep him off, 

clioly, vol, i, p. 91 
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which tliey call butting" According to tLc laws of the gaiiu 
" they must hurle man to man, and uot two set upon 
at once. The hurler against the ball must not but nor hand- 
fast under the girdle, he who hath the ball must but only in the 
other's breast, and deale no fore bail, that is, he may not throw 
it to any of his mates standing nearer to the goale than himself." 
In hurling to the country, " two or three, or more parishes agree 
to hurl against two or three other parishes. The matches are 
usually made by gentlemen, and their goales are either those 
gentlemen's houses, or some towns or villages three or four 
miles asunder, of which either side maketh choice afler the 
nearoesse of their dwellings; when they meet there is ney- 
ther comparing of numbers nor matching of men, but a silver 
ball is cast up, and that company which can catch and carry it 
by force or slight to the place assigned, gaineth the bah and the 
victory. Such as see where the ball is played give notice, 
crying ' ware east,' ' ware west,' as the same is carried. The 
burl ers take their next way over hilles, dales, hedges, ditches; 
yea, and thorow bushes, briars, mires, plashes, and rivers 
whatsoever, so as you shall sometimes see twenty or thirty lie 
tugging together in the water scrambling and scratching for 
the bail." 

About the year 1775, the hurling to the goals was frequently 
played by parties of Irishmen, in the fields at the back of the 
British Aluseum, but they used a kind of bat to take up the 
ball and to strike it from them ; this instrument was flat on both 
sides, and broad and curving at the lower end. I have been 
greatly amused to see with what facility those who were skilful 
in the pastime would catch up the ball upon the bat, and often 
run with it for a considerable time, tossing it occasionally from 
(he bat and recovering it again, till such time as they found a 
proper opportunity of driving it back amongst their companions, 
who generally followed and were ready to receive it. In other 
respects, I do not recollect that the game differed materially 
from the description above given. The bat for hurling wa« 
known and probably used in England more than two cen- 
turies ago, for it is mentioned in a book published in (he reign 
of queen Elizabeth,' and is there called " a clubbe" or " hurle 
batte." 

' " PhJlogunm," Mack lolier, ailhout d»te 
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XIII. FOOT-BAL^-CAMP.BALL. 

Foot-ball is so called because the ball is driven about witb 
the feet instead of the hands. It was rcHinerly much in vogue 
among' the common people of England, thuugh of lale years it 
seems to have fallen into disrepute, and is but little practised. I 
cannot pretend to determine at what periud the gttuie of foot- 
ball originated ; it does not however, to the best of my recul- 
lerlioo, appear among the popular esercises before the reign 
of Edward III., and then, in 1349, it was prohibited byapnblic 
edict ;' not, perhaps, from any paiiicular objection to the sport 
in itself, but because it co-operated, with other favourite amus^ 
mentK, to impede the progress of arcbery. 

When a match at foot-bali in made, two parlies, each coo 
taining an equal number of competitors, take the field, and 
Bland between two goals, placed at the distance of eighty or an 
hundred yards the one from the other. The goal is usually 
made with two sticks driven into the ground, about two or three 
feel apart. The ball, which is commonly made of a blown 
bladder, and ca^ed with leather, is delivered in the midst of the 
ground, and the object of each party is to drive it through the 
goal of their antagonists, which being achieved the game is 
won. The abilities of the performers are best displayed io 
attacking and defending the goals; and hence the pastime was 
more fretpiently called a goal at fool-ball than a game at foot- 
ball. When the exercise becomes exceeding violent, the players 
kick each other's shins without the least ceremony, and some ©f 
rthrown at the hazard of iheir limbs. 
I his fifth eclogue^ has these lines. 
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them are o 
Barclay 



The Btitdie |)lowmen lasti 

OvercomeLh llie "■inter willi drivi 
Forgelling lahnuT and many a gni 

lOre modern poet. Waller, 
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TTie danger attending this pastime occasioned king Ji,mea J. 
to say, " From this court I debarre ail rough and violent ex- 

' S«e *ec. ii. p, ,,5. » Sblp of fools, li08. 



Tbey gr>t Iliti bladder and bluw it great and tliin. 
Willi many beans and peason put within : 
llralletli, nundeib, aud shiaeth deie aaii Tayie, 
While it IB throwen uid caste up in the ayre, 
Echfl one coniecdetli and bath a great deiite 
With foote and with hands the bladder foi to units 
If it fall to grounde, Ihoj Ufte it up agayne, 
Aad this waye to labour they count it no payne.' 



the foot-ball, meeter for lameing tliaii making able 
(he users thereof," ' 

The rustic boys made use ofa blown bladder without the cover- i 
ing of leather by way of foot-ball, putting peas and horse beans 
wi thipaide, which occasioned a rattling as it was kicked £:bout' ( 

^^^^^ It had been the cnstnni," says a Chester antiquary,' " time 
out of mind, for the shoemakers yearly on the Shrove Tuesday, 
to deliver to the drapers, in the presence of the mayor of Chester, 
at the cross on the Rodehee,* one ball of leather called a foote- 
ball, of the value of three shillings and fourpence or above, to 
play at from thence to the Common Hall of tbe«aid city; which 
practice was productive of much inconvfenience, and therefore 
this year (1540), by consent of the parties concerned, the ba!I 
was changed into six glayves of silver of the like value, as 
a reward for the best runner that day upon the aforesaid 
Rodehee." 

In an old comedy, the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, bjr 
John Day,' one of the characters speaks thus of himself: " I 
am Tom Stroud of Hurling, I'll play a gole at camp-ball, or 
wrasset a fall a the hip or the bin turn." Camp-ball, I conceive, 
is only another denomination for fooUball, and is so called, 
because it was played to the greatest advantage in an open 
countrj-. The term may probably be a contraction of the word 
campaign. 

XIV.— GOFF—C A MBUC— BANDY-BALL. 
There are many games played with the ball that require (he 
assistance of a club or bat, and probably the most ancient 
among them is the pastime now distinguished by the name of 
goff. In the northern parts' of the kingdom goff is much prac- 
tised. It requires much room to perform this game with pro- 
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■ Bajdiif-on Doron^ book iii. 

' 1 rathei think the eldei Rand 

loL iX>. ' Al open plus ol 



' Barclay nt anp 
I Ilolniea, out of (be dty hi 
[ Um cily. See p, 49. 
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priety, and thefefore I presume it is rarely seen at present in tbe 
vicinity of lliiQixietropolis. It answers to a rustic pastime of tbe 
Romans wtl^ft they played with a ball of leather stufied with 
feathers; Called paganica, because it was used by the conunon 
peopIje>.]the goff-ball is composed of the same materials to this 
day r*X have been told it is sometimes, though rarely, stuffed 
.with tbtton. In the reign of Edward III. the Latin name cam- 
btkca* was applied to this pastime, and it derived the denomi- 
.Yialion, no doubt, from the crooked club or bat with which it was 
.-played ; the bat was also called a bandy, from its being bent, 
and hence the game itself is frequently written in English 
bandy-^balK Below are two figures engaged at bandy-ball, and 
the form of the bandy, as it was used early in the fourteenth 
century, from a MS, book of prayers beautifully illuminated 
and written about that time, in the possession of Francis 
Douce Esq. 




23. Bandy-Ball, — XIV. CiirruRY, 

GofF, according to the present modification of the game, is 
performed with a bat, not much unlike tbe bandy : the handle 
of this instrument is straight, and usually made of ash, about 
four feet and a half in length ; the curvature is affixed to the 
bottom, faced with horn and backed with lead ; the ball is a 
little one, but exceedingly hard, being made with leather, and, 
as before observed, stuffed with feathers. There are generally 
two players, who have each of them his bat and ball. The game 
consists in driving the ball into certain holes made in the 
ground ; he who achieves it the soonest, or in the fewest number 
of strokes, obtains the victory. The gofi^Ienigths, or the spaces 
between the first and last holes, are sometimes extended to the 
distance of two or three miles ; the number of intervening holes 

> Cambuta vel cambuca. Baculus incorvatus, a crooked club or staff: tbe word 
cambuca (was alsu aaed for this virga epiBcopnim, or episcopal cxodeir, because it 
rraa carved at the top. Da Caoge, ulosearyi in voce cambuta. 
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appears to be optional, but the balls must be struck iuto the 
lioles, and not beyond them ; when four persons play, two of 
them are sometimes partners, and have but one ball, which they 
strike alternately, but every mau has his owu bandy. 

It should seem that gotf was a fa^hioiiiible game among the 
nobility at the commencement of the seventeenth cenlurv, and it 
was one of the exercises with which prince Henry, eldest son lo 
James I., occasionally amused himself, as we learn from the 
following anecdote recorded by a person who was present:' 
"At another time playing at goff, a play not utdike to pale-maiDe, 
whilst his schoolmaster stood talking with another, nud marked 
not his highness warning him lo stand farther off, the prince 
thinking he had gone aside, lifted up his goff-cliib to strike the 
ball ; mean tyme one standing by said to him, ' beware that 
you hit not master Newton:' wherewith be drawing back hit 
hand, said, ' Had I done so, I had but paid my debts.' " 

XV.— STOW- BALL. 

A pastime called stow-ball is frequently mentioned by the 
^rrilers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which, I 
presume, was a species of go^ at least it appears to have been 
played with the same kind'^ball. In Littleton's Latin and 
English Dictionary, under the word paganica,the goff-ball and 
ibe stow-ball are the same. I 

XVI— PALL-MALL. ^ 

According to the author, in the reign of James I., quoted 
above, pall-mall was a pastime not unlike goff, but if the de- 
finition of the former given by Cotgrave be correct, it will be 
found to differ materially from the latter, at least as it was 
played in modern times. " Pale-maille," says be, " is a game 
wherein a round box ball is struck with a mallet through a high 
arch of iron, which he that can do at the fewest blows, or at the 
number agreed upon, wins." It is to be observed, lliat there are 
two of these arches, that is, " one at either end of the alley." 
The game of mall was a fashionable amusement in the reign of 
Charles II., and the walk in St. James's Park, now called the 
Mall, received its name from having been appropriated to the 
purpose of playing at mall, where Charles himself und his 
courtiers frequently exercised themselves in the practice of thilfl 
' Aa tmoDjfmou* oathoii Hul. MS. 6391. 
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dc&otninatioD mall ^ren to the game, isendeiitl)- 
Ibe mallet or wooden hammer used by the playen 
the ball. ■ 

XVU— K1NG-&AU.. ^1 

CommenioB' mentions a game which he attributes indeed (a 
(be children, and tells us, it consisted in striking a ball with a 
bandy through a ring fastened into the ground. A similar kind 
of jiastime, I am informed, exists to this day in the north of 
England ; it is played in a ground or alley appropriated to the 
purpose, and a ball is to be driven from one end of it to tiie other 
with a mallet, rlie handle of which is about three feet three or 
four inches in length; and so lar it resembles pall-mall; but 
there i» the addition of a ring, which is not mentioned by 
Cotgrave; I have however been told, that it was sometimes 
used in the game of mall. This ring is placed at an equal dis« 
tancr from the sides of the alley, but much nearer to the bottom 
than the lop of the ground, aud through ibis ring it is necessary 
fur the ball to be passed in its progress. The ring is made to 
turn with great facility upon a swivel, and the two flat sides arc 
distinguished from each other: if the ball passes through the 
one it issRiii to be lawful, »nd the player goes on ; but if through 
the other, it is declared to be unlawful, and he is obliged to beat 
the ball back, and drive it through again uutil such time as he 
causes it to pass on the lawful side ; this done, he proceeds to 
the bottom of the ground, where there is an arch of iron through 
which it is also necessary for the ball to be passed, aud then the 
game is completed. The contest is decided by the blows given 
to the ball in the performance, aud he who executes his 
with the smallest number is the victor. 



XVIII— CLUB-BALL. 



' Club-ball is a pastime clearly distinguished from cambi 
or gi'fl^, in the edict above mentioned established by Edward IIL 
The difference seems to have consisted in the one being playetl 
with a curved bat and the other with a straight one. The 
following engravings represent two specimens of club-ball ; the 
first, from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, dated 1344,^ exhibits 
a female figure in the action of throwing the ball to a man who 
elevates hia hat to strike it. 
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Behind the woman at a little distanre appear in the original 
delineation several other figures of both sexes, waiting atteii* 
tively to catch or stop the ball when returned by the batsman: 
these figures hare been damaged, and are very indistinct in 
many parts, for which reason I did not ihink it proper to insert 
them. The next specimen of ball, taken from a drawing more 
ancient than the former, a genealogical roll of the kings of 
England to the time of Henry III. in the Royal Library,' presents 
two players only, and he who is possessed of the bat holds the 
ball also, which he either threw into the air and struck with hia 
bat as it descended, or cast forcibly upon the ground, and beat 
it away when it rcboimded ; the attention of his antagonist to 
catch the ball need not be remarked. It does not appear m 
cither of tlicsc instances how the game was determined. 
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From the club-bDll originated, I doubt not, that pleasant and 
innnly exorcise, distiniruiNhcd in modern tinier by the name of 
cricket; I say in modern times, becanie 1 cannot trace the 
appellation beyond the commcnremeiit of the lafst century, where 
it occurs in one of the songs published by D'Urfey, ' The first 
four lines, " Of a noble mce was Sbenkin," run thus: 
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Hue ou tlie pTCttipst fcllaw 
At toot-lwll or ml eritkpc, 
At liunling chue, ot nimble i»e 
Hov featly bet could prick it. 



Cricket of late years is become exceedingly fashionable, being 
much countenanced by (he Dobility and gentlemen of fortune 
who fWi<iuently join in the diversion. This game, which is 
plnyed with the bat and (he ball, consists of single and double 
wicket. The wicket was formerly two straight thin battons 
called stumps, twenty-two inches high, which were fixed into 
the ground perpendicularly six inches apart, and orer the top 
of Iwth was laid a small round piece of wood called the bail, 
but so situated as to fall off readily if the stumps were touched 
by the ball. Of late years the wicket consists of three stumps 
and two bails; the middle stump is added to prevent the ball 
IVom passing through the wicket without beating it down. The 
external stumps are now seven inches apart, and all of them 
three feet two inches high. Single wicket requires five players 
on each side, and double wicket eleven ; but the number in both 
instances may be varied at the pleasure of the two parties. At 
single wicket the striker with his bat is the protector of the 
wicket, the opponent party stand in the field to catch or stop the 
ball, and the bowler, who is one of them, takes bis place by the 
side of a small batton or stump set up for that purpose two-and- 
twenty yards from the wicket, and thence delivers the ball with 
the intention of beating it down. It is now usual to setup (wo 
stumps with a bail across, which (he batsman, when he runs, 
must beat off before he returns home. If the bowler proves 
Buccessful the batsman retires from the play, and another of his 
party succeeds ; if, on the contrary, the ball is struck by the bat 
«nd driven into the field beyond the reach of those who stand 
to stop it, the striker runs to the stump at the bowler's 

' Pills W purge Mtlancholy, Ibortli adinon, 1719, vol, ii. p. 17S, 
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station, irliich he touches with his bat and then returns to his 
wicket. If this be performed before the ball is thrown back, it 
is called a run, and oue notch or score is made upon the tally 
towards his game; if, on the contrary, the ball be thrown up 
and the wicket beaten down with it by the opponent party 
before the striker is at home, or can ground his bat within three 
feet ten inches of the wicket, at which distance a mark made in 
the ground is called the pop ping-crease, he is declared to be 
out of the play, and the run is not reckoned ; be is also out if be 
strikes the ball into the air, and it be caught by any of his an- 
tagonists before it reaches the ground, and retained long enotigh 
to be thrown up again. When double wicket is played, two 
batsmen go in at the same time, one at each wicket ; there are 
also two bowlers, who usually bowl four balls in succession 
alternately. The batsmen are said to be in as long as they 
remain at their wickets, and their party is called tfae in-party; 
on the contrary, those who stand in the field with the bowlers 
are called the out-party. Both parties have two innings, and 
the side that obtains the most rniis in the double contest claims 
the victory. These are the general outlines of this noble 
pasthne, but there are many other particular rules and regu- 
lations by which it is governed ; and those rules are subject 
to frequent variations, according to the joint determinatioa of 
the players. 

XX^TKAP.BALL. I 

Trap-ball, so called from the (rap used to elevate the ball 
when it is to be stricken by the batsman, is anterior to cricket, 
and probably coeval whh most of tfae early games played with 
the bat and halt : we trace it as far back as the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, and a curious specimen of the manner 
in whtcfi it was then played is here presented from a beautiful 
MS. in the possesion of Francis Douce, Esq.' 
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Here are only two piriyers, but the game is not restricted lo. ^| 
any particular number, though I think it seldom exceeds six or. ^| 
eight on a side. The size of the bat indicates the holder to have 
pD6t«essed no great judgment in striking the ball, but the trap is 
sufficiently elevated to preclude the necessity of the batsman's 
stooping when be raises the ball in order to strike it away, 
which gives it a <]ecided advantage over the machine now used 
for the same purpose. This is generally made in the form of a 
shoe, the heel part being hollowed out fur the reception of the 
ball; but boys and the common herd of rustics, who cannot 
readily procure a trap, content themselves with making a round, 
hole in the giound, and, by way of a lever, use the brisket bone 
of an ox, or a flat piece of wood of like size and shape, which is 
placed in a slanting position, one half in the hole with the hall 
upon it, and the other half out of it: the elevated end being 
struck smartly with the bludgeon occasions the ball to rise to a 
considerable height, and all the purposes of a trap are tfaus 
answered, especially if the ground be bard and dry. It is usual, 
in the present game of trap-ball, when properly played, to place 
two boundaries at a given distance from the trap, between which 
it is necessary for the ball to pass when it is struck by the bats- 
> man, for if it falls withoutside of either, he gives up his bat and 
is out; he is also out if he strikes the ball into the air and it is 
caught by one of his adversaries before it grounds; and again, 
if the ball when returned by the opponent party touches the trap, 
or rests within one bat's length of it : on the contrary, if none of 
these things happen, every stroke tells for one towards the 
striker's game. 

Trap-ball, when compared with cricket, is but a childish 
pastime; but I have seen it played by the rustics in Essex in a 
manner differing materially from that now practised in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, and which requires much more dex- 
terity in the performance ; for, instead of a broad bat with a 
flatted face, they use a round cudgel about an inch and a half 
diameter and three feel in length, and those who have acquired 
the habit of striking the ball with this instrument rarely miss 
their blow, but firequently strike it to an astonishing distance. 
The ball bemg stopped by one of the opponent party, the xiriker 
forms his judgment of the ability of the person who is to throw 
"f back, and calls in consequence for any number of scores 
' "ds his game that he thinks proper ; it is then returned. 
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and if it appears to his antagonist to rest at a sufficient distance 
to justify the striker's call, he obtains his number; but when a 
contrary opinion is held, a measurement takt^s place, and if the 
scores demanded exceed in number the lengths of the cudgel 
from the trap to the ball, he loses the whole, and is out; while, 
on the other hand, if the lengths of the bat are more than the 
scores called for, the matter terminat^;^ in the striker's favour, 
and they are set up to his account. 

XXI.— NORTHEff SPKLL, 
Nortfaen-spell is played with a trap, and the ball is stricken 
with a bat or bludgeon at the pleasure of the players, but the 
latter, I believe, is most commonly used. The performance 
of this pastime does not require the attendance of either of the 
parties in the field to catch or stop the ball, for the contest be- 
tween them is simply who shall sirike it to the greatest distance 
in a given number of strokes ; the length of each stroke is mea- 
sured before the ball is returned, by the means of a cord made 
^t at one end near the trap, the other being stretched into the 
6eld by a person stationed there for that purpose, who adjusts it 
to the ball wherever it may lie; the cord is divided into yards, 
which are properly numbered upon it in succession, so that the 
person at the bottom of the ground can easily ascertain the dis- 
tance of each stroke by the number of the yards which he calls 
to the players, who place it to their account, and the ball is 
thrown back. This pastime possesses but little variety, and 
is by no means so amusing to the bystanders as cricket or 
trap-ball, 

XXII.— TIP-CAT, 

Tip-cat, or perhaps more properly the game of cat, is a rustic 
pastime well known in many parts of the kingdom, and is 
always played with a cudgel or bludgeon resembling that used 
for trap-ball. Its denomination is derived from a piece of wood 
called a cat, of about six inches in length, and an inch and a half 
or two inches in diameter, drminiabed from the middle, to both 
the ends, in the shape of a double cone ; by this curious con- 
trivance the places of the trap and of the ball are at once 
supplied ; for when the cat is laid upon the ground, the player 
with his cudgel strikes it smartly, it matters not at which end, 
anri it will rise with a rotatory motion, high enough for him 
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as he would ^| 



to beat it away aa it falls, in the same manner as I 
a ball. 

There are various methods of playing llie game of cat, but I 
shall only notice the two that follow. The first is exceedingly 
Rimple, nnd consists in making a large ring upon the ground, in 
the middle of which the striker takes his station ; his business 
IS to beat the cat orer the ringf. If he fails in so doing he is 
out, and another player takes his place; if he is successful he 
judges with his eye the distance the cat is driven from the centre 
of the ring, and calls for a number at pleasure to be scored 
towards his game: if the number demanded be found upon 
measurement to exceed the same number of lengths of the 
bludgeon, he in out; on the contrary, if it does not, he obtains 
his call. The second method is to make four, six, or eight holes 
in the ground, in a circular direction, anil as nearly as possible 
at e(|iial distances from each other, and at every hole is placed 
a player with his bludgeon : one of the opposite party who 
stand iu the field, tosses the cat to the batsman who is nearest 
him, and every time the cat is struck the players are obliged to 
change their situations, and run once from one hole to another 
in succession; if the cat be driven to any great distance they 
continue to run in the same order, and claim a score towards 
their game every time they quit one hole and run to another; 
but if the cat be stopped by their opponents and thrown across 
between any two of the holes before the player who has quitted 
one of them can reach the other, he is out 
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I— TOURNAMENT. 

Every kind of military combat made in conformity to oertain 
rules, and practised by the knights and their esquires for di- 
version or gallantry, was aDciently called a tournament: yet 
these amusements trequently differed materially from each other, 
and hare been distinguished accordingly by rarious denomi- 
nations ID the modem times. They may however, I think, be 
all of them included under the four following beads; tilting 
and combating at the quintain, tiltiug at the ring, tournaments, 
and justs. 

All these, and especially the two last, were farourite pastimes 
with the nobility of the middle ages. The progress and decline 
of tournaments in this country has already been mentioned in 
n general way;' I shall in (bts place be a little more particular 
with respect to the nature and distinction of these celebrated 
divfTsioii!;. 
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II^THE «UINTAIN. 

I Tilling or combating at tbe quinlain is certainty a 

exercise of high antiquity, and antecedent, I doubt not, to the 
jnsts and touroaments. The quintain, originally, was nothing 
more than tbe trunk of a tree or post set up for the practice of 
the tyros in chivalry.' Afterward a staff or spear was fixed in 
the earth, and a shield being bung upon it, was the mark to 
Etrikeat:^ the dexterity of the performer consisted in smiling 
the shield in sucb a maii»,er as to break the ligatures and bear it 
to the ground. In process of time this diversion was improved, 
and instead of the staff and the shield, tbe resemblance of a 
human figure carved in wood was introduced. To render tbe 
appearance of this 6gure more formidable, it was generally made 
in the likeness of a Turk or a Saracen armed at all points,* 
bearing a shield upon his left arm, and brandishing a club or a 
sabre with his right. Hence this exercise was called by the 
Italians, " running at the armed man, or at the Saracen." The 
quintain thus fashioned was placed upon a pivot, and so con- 
trived as to move round with facility. In running at this figure 
it was necessary for the horseman to direct his lance with great 
adroitness, and make bis stroke upon tbe forehead between the 
eyes or upon the nose ; for if be struck wide of those parts, 
especially upon the shield, the quintain turned about with much 
velocity, and, in case he was not exceedingly careful, would give 
him a severe blow upon the back with the wooden sabre held in 
the right hand, which was considered as highly disgraceful to 
the performer, while it excited the Inugbler and ridicule of the 
spectators.* When many were engaged in running at the 
Saracen, tbe conqueror was declared from tbe number of strokes 
be had made, and the value of them; for instance, if be struck 
tbe image upon the lop of the nose betweeu the eyes, it was 
reckoned for three ; if below tbe eyes, upon the nose, for twoj 
if under tbe nose to the point of tbe chin, for one; all other 
strokes were not counted ; but whoever struck upon tbe shield 
and turned tbe quintain round, was not permitted to run again 
upon the same day, but forfeited his courses as a punishment foi 
his u risk il fulness.' 

' VegeliuB de re miiil»ri, lib. i. cap. li. et liy. 

* " Terrm inliiis sudibus acuta spponunlur— QiiintanEB Ind 
cerecur — in rnuis lunlBii Bahtum appende Budcs is UmuQ i[D[ 
MoDDch. Hist HitroEol. Jib. v. 
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ni,— VARIOUS QUINTAINS. 

The quintain in its original state was not confined to the 
exercise of yonng warriors on horseback: it was an object of 
practice for them on foot, in order to acquire strength and skill 
ill assaulting an enemy with their swords, spears, and battle- 
axes. 1 met with a manuscript in the Royal Library,' written 
early in the fourteenth century, entitled " Les Etahliesmentz 
des Chevalerie," wherein the author, who appears to have been 
a man scientifically skilled iti the military tactics of his time, 
strongly recommends a constant and attentive attack of the pel 
(from the Latin pains), for so he cells the post-quintain. The 
pel, he tells us, ought to be six feet in height above the ground, 
and so firmly fixed therein as not to be moved by the strokes 
that were laid upon it. The practitioner was then to assail the 
pel, armed with sword and shield in the same manner as ne 
would an adversary, aiming his blows as if at the head, the face, 
the arms, the legs, the thighs, and the sides; taking care at all 
times to keep himself so completely covered with his shield, a.0 
npt to give any advantage supposing he had a real enemy tn 
cope with : so lar my author; and prefixed to the treatise is ft 
neat little painting representing the pel, with a young soldiei 
performing his exercise, which is here copied. 
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UPflRTS AND PADTIMFS 



Jow is (lie quintain in tlie f'omi of a. Saraoen, from PliiriueQ 




An English poet who has taken up the subject of chiFaIty»i 
under the title of "Knighthood and Battle,"' describes thtt"! 
attack of the pel in the following curious manner: 



of figbt, the dJsdplyEie. mi eiercLae 

Wi» ihis. To li»Te a pale or pile upright' 

Of maiinja higbt,' thus wriuib olde aad wise ; 

Therewith b b«cbeler, or B yoa% knyghi, 

Sbiil Gnt be Uught to atoade and leme to fight. — 

Aad laaae of doubil wight. Ok him his shelde 

Of doabil vight, b m&ce of tre' ta irelde. 



IKnj^htbode mil Baliyle, MS. Cott. Titiu 
1, wriiteo earlj in Iba Bfieenih century, »ppt 
ae, or rather a parapbrue upon ' 
S-. ,.„ '^ , "(If f. h. 



Tbia laniie and mace whiche either doubtl wight, 
or abelde, and awsyed in uonBicte, or liataile. 
knjghleg. 
And Doe man, as they aayD, in Kfn preiaile, 
In field, or in eutell, thoughe he aiaayle, 
That witb the pile, natbe' firste grete 
Tbna nriielb Wsnouria olde aud wyse. 
Have eche his pile i 
And as it were uppon h 
With migh^eu and neapon moat be caat 
To fight eiTonge, that he ne akape hym fro. 
On bjm with alueld. and awoid STised bd, 
TliaC thou be clooa,* and prette^ thy foe to imyto, 
Leat of thyao own detbe tboo be to wite. 



' Hath ni 



• CloH. 



'■ height 
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Enipecbe' his head, hU fsce, have at iiii gorge." ^^| 

Bears at tlie bre«e, dt ijieme him one the tiiie, ^^M 

With myghte knyghtly poaai.' ene as Seynl Gcoi^ ^^M 

Lepe a thy foe ; Jcxike if he due abide : ^H 

Wilt he DDC See 1 woaade him ; make vaundis wide , ^^| 

Hew of Ilia lionde, bis tegge. bis theylia, his armys. ^^| 

It ia die Turk, iboaeh he be sleya noon harm ia. ^H 



ia die Turk, iboagh he be sleyi 

Both the treatises commeDd the use of arras of double weight 
upon these occasions, in order to acquire strengtb, and give the 
warrior greater facility in wielding the weapons of the ordinary 
size; to which the poet adds, 

Aad aiily pomids of weight 'lis good to bear. 

The lines just now quoted evidently allude to the quintain in the 
form of a Turk or Saracen, which, I presume, was sometimes 
used upon this occasion. The pei was also set up aa a mark to 
cast at with spears, as the same poet informs ua: 

A dart ot more wight then ia meatet,' 

Take bym in bon^le and teche him it to itere ; 

And ca«t it at Ihs pile as at his Iba. 

So that it conte and right uppon him go. 

And likewise for the practice of archery: 



i 



Set hen and eye nppon the pile or pale. 
Shoot nygUe or onne ; and if ao be thou ride 
On harae, ia eck> the bmris higge ap bale, 
Smjte ia the face, or breste, oi back or side, 
Compelle to fle, oi bile, yf tbat be bide. 

IV.^DERIVAT10N OF QUINTAIN. 



This exercise is said to have received tbe name of quintain 
from Quinctus or Quintaa the inventor,' but who he was, or when 
he lived, is not ascertained. The game itself, I doubt not, is of 
remote origin, and especially the exercise of tbe pel, or post 
quintain, which ia spoken of at large by Vegetius ; and from him 
the substance of what the two authors above quoted have said 
upon the subject is evidently taken. He tells us that this species 
of mock combat was in common use among the Romans, who 
caused the young military men to practise at it twice in the day, 
at morning and at noon ; he also adds that, they used clubs and 

' From the Tnacli,- tmpteher, to hinder or withstand, kere aaed for attack, 

< A quincio austore nanien habebal, nit Joan Meursi, de Ludis Gixconiia, in lit 
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I javelins, faearier than common, and fought at the pel as if the] 
were opposing' an adversary, &c.' 

In the code of laws established by the emperor Justinian, the 
quintain is mentioned as a well known sport ; and permitted to 
be continued, upon condition that it should be performed with 
pointless spears, contrary to the ancient usage, which it » 

I required them to hare beads or points.' 

v.— THE WATER QVIMAIN. 
To the best of myrecoHeci-on, Fitzstephen is the first of our 
Writers who speaks of an exercise of this kind, which he tells us 
was usually practised by the young Londoners upon the watet 
during the Easter holidays. A pole or mast, he siiys, is fixed if 
the midst of the Thnmes, with a shield strongly attached to i 
Hnd a boat being previously placed at some distance, is drivt 
swiftly towards it by the force of oars and the violence of (he 
tide, baring a young tnan standing in the pron-, nho holds a 
lance in his hand with which he is to strike the shield : and if 
he be dexterous enough to break the lance against it and retain 
his place, his mostsangnine wishes are satisfied : on the contrary, 
if the lance be not broken, he is sure to be thrown into the water, 
- and the vessel goes away without him, but at the same time two 
other boats are stationed near to the shield, and furnished with 
many young persons who are in readiness to rescue the champion 
from danger. It appears to have been a very popular pastime ; 
for the bridge, the wharfs, and the houses near the river, were 
crowded with people on this occasion, who come, tsays the author, 
to see the sports and make themselves m<Try,^ The water 
quintain, taken from a mnnnscript of the fourteenth century, in 
the Royal Library,^ where u square piece of hoard is substituted 
for the shield, is lepresented below. 




39. Tiia Wat 
' Vegetiai da ™ mflilari, .ib.i. 
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Mntthew Paris mentions the quintain by Dame, but be speaks 
of it in a cursory manner as a well known pastime, and probably 
would have said nothing' about it, had not the following' circum- 
stance given him the occasion. In the thirty-eighth year of the 
reign of Henry 111. A.D. 1264, the young Londoners, who, he 
tells us, were expert horsemen, assembled together to run at the 
quintain, and set up a peacock as a reward for the best performer. 
The king then keeping his court at Westminster, some of his 
domestics came into the city to see the pastime, where they 
behaved in a very disorderly manner, and treated the Londoners 
witii much insolence, calling them cowardly knaves and rascally 
clowns, which the Londoners resented by beating them soundly; 
the king, however, was incensed at the indignity put upon 
his servants, and not taking into consideration the provocation 
on their parts, fined the city one thousand marks.' Some 
have thought, these fellows were sent thither purposely to 
promote a quarrel, it being known that the king was angry with 
the citizens of London for refusing to join in the crusade.' 

We may here observe, that the rules of chivalry, at this time, 
would not admit of any person, under the rank of an esquire, to 
enter the lists as a combatant at the justs and tournaments ; for 
which reason the burgesses and yeomen had recourse to the 
exercise of the quintain, which was not prohibited to any class 
if the people : but, as the performers were generally young men 
whose finances would not at all times admit of much expense, 
the quintain was frequently nothing better than a stake fixed 
into the ground, with a flat piece of board made fast to the 
upper part of it, as a substitute for the shield that had been used 
in times remote; and such as could not procure horses, con- 
tented themselves \tith running at this mark on foot. The fol- 
lowing representation of a lad mounted on a wooden horse 
with four wheels, and drawn by two of his comrades tilting 
at the immoveable quintain, is taken from a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, dated 1344.» 
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QEixTin— XIV. CrtnUT. 

Olliers, again, made ase of a moreable qumiaio, wbidi ww abo 
very Mmply constructed : consisting only of a cro«»-bar tumii^ 
upon a pivot, with a broad part to strike against on one ^ide, and 
a bag of earth or sand depending from the other : there was a 
double adraniage in liiette kind of quintains, they mbk chetip 
and easily to be procured. Their form, at aa early period m 
the fourteenth century, is represented in the eograring abore, ' 
and by the foMoHing Iroin the same maQuscript. Both these 
quintains are mariied, I know not why, with the figure of a 
horseshoe. 




Vn.— SLANNEK OF EXERCfSING WITH THE QUINTAIN. ■ 

y Bat to return; Stow, in his Surrey of London, having related! 
fte above-mentioned disturbance from Matthew Paris, goes on ' 
as follows : " This exercise of running at the quintain, was prac- 
tised in London, us well in the summer as in the winter, but 
especially at the feast of Christmas. I hare seen," eonliu 
my author, -a quintain set upon Comhill by l^adeuhall, wl 
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the altendants of the lords of merry di^ ports have run and made 
great pastime; for he that hit not the board end of the quintain 
was laug;hed to scorn, and he that hit it full, if he rode not the 
foster, had a sound blow upon his neck with a bag full of sind 
hanged on the other end."' But the form of the modern quintain 
is more fully described by Dr. Plott, in his History of Oxford- 
shire :^ " They first set a post perpend indarly into the ground, 
and then place a slender piece of timber on the top of it on a 
spindle, with a board nailed to it on one end, mid a bagT of sand 
hanging at the other; against this board they anciently rode 
with spears. Now 1 saw it at Deddington in tliis county, only 
with strong staves, which violently bringing about the bag of 
sand, if they make not good speed away, it strikes them in the 
neck or shoulders, and sometimes knocks them off their horses ; 
the great design of this sport being to try the agility both of 
horse and man, and to break the board. It is now," he adds, 
" only in request at marriages, and set up in the way for young 
men to ride at as they carry home the bride; he that breaks the 
board being counted the beat man," 

VIII.— THE QUINTAIN, A PASTIME BEFORE QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Among other sports exhibited for the amusement of queen 
Elizabeth, during her residence at Kenilworth Castle, in War- 
wickshire, then the seat of the earl of Leicester, who entertained 
her majesty there for several days, A.D. 1675, there was, says 
Laneham, " a solemn country bridal ; when in the castle was set 
up a ctMnely quintane for feats at armes, where, in a great com- 
pany of young men and lasses, the bridegroom had the first 
course at the quintane, and broke his spear ' tres bardiment ' 
(very boldly, or with much courage). But his mare in his 
manage did a little stumble, that much adoe had bis manhood 
to sit in his saddle. But after the bridegroom had made his 
course, ran the rest of the band, awhile in some order, but soon 
after tag and rag, cut and long tail j where the speciality of the 
sport was to see how some for his slackness had a good bob with 
the Dag, and some for his haste to topple downright, and come 
tumbling to the post: some striving so much at the first setting 
out, that it seemed a question between man and beast, whether 
ine race should be performed on horseback or on foot; and 
some put forth with spurs, would run his race byas, among the 

Surrey (rf lonlnn, p. ■ First publiihed in 1637. 
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thiokeiit of iha Ihroiif^, that riowu tbcy enme together band over 
hend. Another while he directed hia course to the quintane, his 
jud^fineiit would carry him to a mare amoog tbe people; another 
would nm and nimn the quintane with hix staff, and hit the 
hoard with hia head.'" This whimsical description may pos- 
sibly be Motnewhat exaggerated, but no doubt the inexpertness 
~lfae riden sulijected them to many laughable accidents. 



IX-— TILTING AT A WATER BUTT. 



Below is R r<^ presentation from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
dated 1343, of three boys tilting jointly, at a tub full of water, 
which iM to be Rtruck in such a manner as not to throw it over 
thein. 1 prcsnnie they arc ieamers oidy, and that therefore they 
Hre depicted without their clothes; they undressed themselves, 
I fipprehcrid, in urdcr to save their garments from being wetted 
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32. W.TKH.Tira Qt 

This farcical pastime, according to Menestrier, was practised 
occasionally in Italy, where, he says, a large bucket filled with 
water is set up, against which they tilt their lances ; and if the 
,«troke be not made with great dexterity, the bucket is oversel 
|nd the lanceman thoroughly drenched with the contents.* 

X.— THE HUMAN QUINTAIN. 

^ 1 shall here say a few words concerning the human quintain, 
bhich has escaped the notice of most of the writers upon tbi? 
subject ; it is, however, very certain that the military men in (lie 
middle ages would sometimes practise with their lances at a man 
eompletely armed ; whose business it was to act 
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defensive, and parry iheir blows with his shield. A represen- 
tatioD of this exercise is in the engraving below, taken from 
»:Bodleinn manuscript, dated 1344. 




4 



' This representation is justified by the concurrent testimony of 
an ancient atitbor, cited by Dncange, wbo infrorluces one knight 
saying to another, " I do not by any means esteem yoii suffi- 
ciently valiant (si bons chevalier) for me to take a lance and 
Just with you; therefore 1 desire you to retire some distance 
from me, and then run at me with all your force, and I will be 
your quintain."' The satirist Hall, who wrote in the time of 
Elizabeth, evidently alludes to a custorn of this kind, in a satire* 
first printed in 1599, when he was twenty-five years of age. 
He says : 

PswDS lliou no gloTG for cbsllenge of ths deed. 

Nor make lliy quintuna other'* anned liead. 
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XI.— EXERCISES PROBABLY DERIVED FROM THE QUINTAIN. 

The living quintain, aceinling to the representation just 
given, is seated upon a stool with three legs without any BUiport ' 
behind } and the business, I presume, of the tilter, was to over- 
throw him ; while, on his part, he was to turn the stnike of the : 
pole or lance on one side with his shield, and by Aohtg so with 
adroitness occasion the fall of his adversary. 

Something of a similar kind of exercise, though practised in a 
different way, appears in the following engraving, where a 
man seated, holds up one of his feet, opposed to the foot of 1 
another man, who standing upon one leg endeavours to thrurt 
bim backwards. 

1^ RnmitD de GiiDn le coorioia. Du Caugf , l>luS3. in ywc ^jnfana. 




And again wberc bis opponent is sealed in a swing and draw: 
back by » third person, bo ihat the rope being left at liberty i: 
the swing-, the man of course descended with great force, and 
striking the foot of his antagonist with much riolence, do doubt 
■way frequently overthrew him. 




The two last sports were probably never exhibited by mditary 
men, but by nistirs nnd others in iraitntion of the human quintain. 
The coii'esi between the two figures below, seems to depend 
upon the breaking- of the stick which both of them hold, or is a 
•'"■ffgle to overthrow each other 
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The following engraving from a manuscript book of prayers of 
the fonrleenlh century, in the possession of Mr. Donee, represents 
two men with a pole or headless spear, who grasp it at either 
eim, and are contending which shall dispossess the other of 
liis hold. 
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This feat the single figure, represented below from the Oxford 
MS. of 1344, seents to have achieved, and is bearing away th« 
pole ia triumph.' 




XII.— RUNNING AT THE RING, 



Tilting or, as it is most commonly called, running at the ring, 
wasaiso a fashionable pastime in former days; the ring is evi- 
dently derived from the quintain, and indeed the sport itself is 
frequently called running or tilting at the quintain. With the 
Italians, says Du Cange, quintano sometimes signifies a ring, 
hence the Florentines say, " correr alia qiiintann," which with us 
is called running at the ring: the learned aoibor produces 
several quotations to the same purpose.' Commenius also, in 
vocabulary,^ says, " At this day tiltiag at the quintain ti , 
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used where a hoop or ring is struck with a lance." Hence it 
clear, that the rin^ was put in the place of the quintain. Hie 
excellency of the pastime was to ride at full fipeed, and thrust 
the point of the lance through the rJn^, which was supported in 
a ease or sheath, by the means of" two springs, but might be 
readily drawn out by the force of the stroke, and 
the top of the lance. 



1 




Above is the form of the ring, with the sheath, and the nmnner 
in which it was attached to the upright supporter, from Pluvinel. 
The letter A indicates the ring detached from the sheath ; B 
represents the sheath with the ring inserted anil attached to the 
upright post, in which there are several holes to raise or lower 
- the ring to suit the conveniency of the performer. The following 
engraving, also from Pluvinel, represents the method of per- 
forming the exercise. 




At the commencement of the seventeenth century, the pastime of 
running at the ring was reduced to a science. Pluvinel, who 
treats this subject at large, says, the length of the course was 
measured, and marked out according lo the properties of the 
horses that were to run : for one of the swiftest kind, o 
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hundred prices from the starting place to the ring, and thirty 
paces beyond it, to stop hiiri, were deemed necessary; but for 
such horses as had been trained to the exercise, and were more 
regular in their movements, eighty paces to the ring, aiid twenty 
beyond it, were thought to be sufficient. The ring, says the 
same author, ought to be placed with much precision, somewhat 
higher than the left eyebrow of the practitioner, when sitting 
upon his horse ; because it was necessary for him to stoop a little 
in running towards ilJ 

In tilting at the ring, three courses were allowed to each can- 
didate ; and be who thrust the point of his lance through it the 
oftenest, or, i.i case no such thing was done, struck it the most 
frequently, was the victor; but if it so happened, that none of 
them did either the one or the other, or that they were equally 
successful, the courses were to be repeated until the superiority 
of one put an end to the contest.^ 

XIII.— D3FFERENCE BETWEEN TOURNAMENTS AND JUSl'S. 

Tournaments and justs, though often confounded with each 
other, differed materially. The tournament was n conflict with 
many knights, divided into parties and engaged at the same time. 
The just was a separate trial of skill, when only one man was 
opposed to another. The latter was frequently hicludetl in the 
ibnuer, hut not without many exceptions; for the just, ac- 
cording to ihe laws of chivalry, might be made exclusive of the 
tournament.^ 

In the romantic ages, both these diversions were held in the 
highest e:«teeni, being sanctioned by the conuteimnce and example 
of the nobility, and prohibited to all below the rank of an esquire; 
but at the same time the justs were considered as less honourable 
than thr tournaments ; fur the knight who had paid bis tees and 
been admitted to the hilter, had a right to engage in the (brmer 
without any further demand, but he who had paid the fees for 
jnsliiiK only, wius by no nieaofi exempted from the fees belonging 
lo the tournament, as will be found in the laws relative to *he 
lance, sword, and helmet, a little further on. 

XIV. OmUlN OF THE TOURNAMENT. 
It is an opinion gencr;: ly received, that the touruament origi- 
nated from a childish p i' time practised by the Roman youths 
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called LiiduB Troiee (the Troy g^nne), said to have been wt named 
beotuse it was derived from ihe Trnjans, and l.rst brouj^ht into 
Italy by AscaiiiuH the sod of ^neas. Virgil bos girea a d&< 
scription of tbJB paitime, according to the manner, I presume, iu 
which it was practised at Kome, If he be accurate, it seems to 
have been nothing more than a variety of evolutions performed 
on horseback. The poet tella us, that the youth were each o( 
them armed with two little comal spears, headed with iron. 

Camea bini fcniDt prsGls buOIU ttTTO.—Xiaid. lib. t. L 666. j 

Having passed in review before their parentfl, upon a signid I 
given, they divided themselves into three dtstinrt companies; 
and each company consisted of twelve champions exclusive of 
its appropriate leader, when, according to Trapp's translation, 
which if not so poetical is more literal than Dryden's, the tutor 
of Ascanins, and overseer of the sports, 
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Loud with a ■boal, sad wiib bis wiuiiiliiig lub 

The ugnal gave : Ihey eqoally diride. 

The tbtee conunanden open tbeii biigidei 

Tn sep'rKte bodicA ; itraigbt recmii'd they wheel 

Their coone, and oawKti beu their bouile dirtt. 

Then diff'ieDl mTerus on vaiiooB grounds, 

And diff 'rent cooBter CrBTerSFB they form ; 

Orba witbio othe altemitoly in'olva, 

And raise th' effigj of a figbi in arnu. 

Now shDw Iheii backs in Bight — now forioOB tain 

Their dans ; — now all in peace together ride. 




Under the denomination of the first emperors, theoe games 
were publicly practised by the young nobility in the cucus 
at Rome,' 

The same kind of sporta, or others bearing close res^molance 
to them, were established in this kingdom in the twelfth century, 
and probably at a much earlier period. Fitzstephen. an author 
then living, informs us, " that every Sunday in Lent, immediately 
after dinner, it was customary for great crowds of young Lon- 
doners mounted on war horses, well trained, to jierfomi the 
necessary turnings and evolutions, to ride into the fields in dis- 
tinct bands, armed hastilibus ferro dempto, with shielda and 
headless lances; where they exhibited the representation of 
battles, and went through a variety of warlike exercises : at the 
same time many of the young noblemen who had no received 
" e honour of knighthood, came from the king's court, and fh)iii 

- l^citui AninL lib. li. £( Snetouiua ii> at. Claud. 
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(he houses of the great biux)Dg,toinake trial oftlieir skill in anna; 
the bope of ridory aniinnting their mindB. The youth heiag 
divided into opposite companies, encountered one another: in 
one place they fled, and others pursued, without being able to 
overtake tbem ; in another place one of the bands overtook and 
Orerturned the other." According; to Virgil, the Roman youth 
presented their lances towards their opponents in a menacing 
position, but without striking with them : 

Nunc spicule (eiEiuit iufeusi. — A'neid. lib. v. I. 5B6. 

The young Londoners in all probability went further, and 
actually tilted one against the other. At any rate, the frequent 
practice of (his exercise must hare taught tbem, insensibly as it 
were, to become excellent horsemen. 

XV.— THE TBOY GAME. 
I am clearly of opinion, that the justs and touniaraenlj!i arose 
by slow degrees from the exercises appointed for the instruction 
of the military tyros in using their arms, but which of the two 
had the preeminence in point of antiquity cannot easily be 
determined ; we know that both of them were in existence at the 
time the Troy game was practised by the citizens of London, 
and also that they were not permitted to be exercised in this 

In the middle agefl, when the tournaments were in their splen- 
dour, the Troy game was still continued, though in a state of 
improTemcnt, and distinguished by a different denomination it 
was then called in Latin, behordicum, and in French, bobourt or 
behourt, and was a kind of lance game, in which the young 
nobility exercised themselves, to acquire address in handling 
of their arms, and to prove their strength. Some authors, and 
with great appearance of truth, derive tliis word from burdis or 
bordis,tojest, joke, or make game, and therefore it will properly 
signify a playful pastime, or combat, such as youth might engage 
in.' The word behordicum will, however, admit of a more 
enlarged signification; from a quotation which is given by Du 
Vnage, we find it was occasionally used for running at the 
quintain : 

Li jauvencel bebonleut pu la pr£i 

■ Do Cuige, CIoH> in Toca Wunlinm. Tlu word, KiniewtuU diflsrenCt; ( 
Occure ia Mudkl. Reg. Angl. dud bj Da Cange, uiil iu Itimni: Fird. t~~ 
P>..3!i3 ec *lia. 
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Which will run (hiu in English; They raised a quiiitain iu the 
midBt of a meadow, and the youth tilted at it with their lanre«.- 
lu fact, I apprehend, it might be applied to any of the mi- 
litary exercises performed by the young men, either for pastime 
or improvement Menestrier says, they formerly used hollow 
canes instead of lances, and for that reason it was also called the 
cane game. I find no authority to place the cane game at an 
earlier period than the twelfth century, when probably it origi- 
nated from the following; circ.u instance related by Hovedea.' He 
tells us, that Richard I. of England, being at Messina, the capital 
of Sicily, on bis way to the Holy Land, went with bis cavalcade 
one Sunday afternoon to see the popular sports exhibited without 
the walls of the city, and upon their retuni they met in the street 
a rustic driving an ass loaded withb'>llow canes, "arundina^quas 
cannas vocant." The king and bis attendants took each of them 
a cane, and began, by way of frolic, to tilt with them one against 
another: it so happened, that the king's opponent was William, 
de Barres, a knight of high rank in the household of the French 
king, " quidam miles optimus de familia regis Franciie." In the 
encounter they broke both their canes, and the monarch's hood 
WEis torn by the stroke he received, "fracta est cappa regis," which 
made him angry; when riding with great force against the 
knight, he caused his horse to stumble with him, and while he 
was attempting to cast him to the ground, his own saddle turned 
round and he himself was overthrown. The king was soon pro- 
vided with another horse, stronger than the former, which he 
mounted, and again assaulted de Barres, endeavouring by 
violence to throw him from his horse, but he could not, because 
the knight clung fast to the horse's neck. Robert de Bretuil, 
newly created earl of Leicester, laid hold upon de Barres to 
assist the king, but Richard forbad him to interfere, desiring that 
they might be left to themselves. When they had contended a 
long time, adding threats to !heir actions, " et dictis et factis," the 
king was much provoked, and commanded him to leave the 
place and appear no more before him, declaring at the same 
time, that he would ever afterwards consider him as an enemy; 
but through the mediation of the king of France, a reconcitiatiou 
was etiected, and the knight was again restored to the favour 
of the monarch. 
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^^^^^ Our won] tournament, or tournoyenient, wliich signifinfi ut '^H 
ftim or wheel about in a circular maniirr,' comes from I|ip Freiirh ^H 
word toumoy, which, according to the generality of authors, is ^H 
derived from the Latin troja. This does not appear consistent 
with any reasonahle analogy. I am rather led to adopt (he 
opinion of Fimchet,^ who thinks it came from the practice of the 
knights running par tour, that is, by turns, at the quintain, and 
wheeling about successively in a circle to repeat their course; 
hilt, says he, in process of time ihey improved upon this pastime, 
and to make it more respectable ran one at another, which cer- 
tainly bore a much greater similitude to a real engagement, 
especially when they were divided into large parties, and meet- 
ing together comhatted with clubs or maces, beating each other 
soundly, without any favour or paying the least respect to rank 
or dignity. In one of these encounters, Robert earl of Clereniont, 
son of Saint Louis, and head of the house of Bourbon, u as so 
severely bruised by the blows he received from his antagonist, 
that he was never well aftcmards. This, says Fauchet, was 
possibly the cause of the ordinance, that the kings and princes 
should not afters ards enter the lists as combatants at these tour- 
naments; which law indeed, continues he, has been ill observed 
by the succeeding kings, and in our time by Henry 11^ who, un- 
fortunately for France, was killed at the justs he made iu honour 
of his daughter'ij marriage. It was, in fact, very common for 
some of the combatants to be beat or thrown from their horses, 
trampled upon and killed upon the spot, or hurt most grievously. 
Indeed, a tournament at this period was rarely finished without 
some disastrous accident; and if was an established law, that if 
any one of the combatants killed or wounded another, he should 
be indemnified; which made them less careful respecting the 
consequences, especially when any advantage gave them an 

I opportunity of securing the conquest. Tournaments were con- 

sequently interdicted by the ecclesiastical decrees. 

The following quotation from an ancient manuscript romance, 
in the Harleian collection, entitled Ipomydon,^ plainly indicntes 1 
the performance of the tournament in an open field; and a1sot,J 
that great numbers of the combatants were engaged at one 1 
time, pi-omiscuously encountering with each other: we learn 

' Cotgnre. ' Oriitinea de» Chevnlien, tee. p. 9. 
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moreover, that the cliaiiipion who remttiiied unhorsed at the cod- 
clueiim of the aporlH, besides liie honour he attained, i^ometinies 
Wived a pecuniary reward. 

The kyug lii* •onne a knyglit gan mike, 
And mtiny suoLbet for bU uke ; 
Jiutn were cryed l«dyta to see, 
ThedjT eune lordes giete plenle. 
TouTDemcDtis Myred in Ihc feids. 
A Ihooiuid umpd Kith ipsre and abelde ; 
Knyghtis begui logedie to ryde, 
Some were unhoriyd on eTaiy nJe, 
Ipomydm that dijre was licloriiu. 
And tbere lie giff mKuy » cours; 
For theie wsB noue ihit he mette. 
But he bys apere on hym iroulile artte : 
Then ifUr within ■ lytelJ Bloaade,' 
Horse ud mnn both went tn gmuade. 
The Henudea' giiS* the child the gree,' 
A tbounnd pound he had to fee ; 
MjnBtralljB had giftea of golde 
And fourcy d>yea this fe»t wu bolde. 

In some instances the ctiampions depended upon their miirlary^. 
skill and horsemanship, and frequently upon their bodily 
strength; bnt at all times it was highly disgracefol to be 
unhorsed, by whatever exertion it mig;ht be effected. ■ 

Thomas of Walsingham, one of our own historians, tells us,* 1 
that when Edward 1. returned from Palestine to England, and 
was on his passage through Savoy, the cornea Kabilanensia, eari 
of Chabloun, invited him to a tournament,* in which bimself 
and many other knights were engaged. The king with bis 
followers, although fatigued by the length of their journey, 
accepted the challenge. On the day appointed both parties met, 
and, being armed with swords, the engagement commenced; 
the earl singled out the king, and on his approach, throwing 
away his sword, cast bis arms about the neck of the monarch, 
and used his utmost endeavour to pull him from his horse. 
Edward, on the other hand, finding the earl would not quit his 
hold, put spurs to his horse, and drew him from his saddle 
hanging upon his neck, and then shaking him violently, threw 
him to the ground. Tfie earl having recovei-ed himself and 
being remounted, attacked the king a second time, but linding 
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his band *' too heavy," he gave up the contest, and acknow 
lodged him to be the coHC|ueror. The knights of the earl's part; 
were angry when they saw their leader drawn from his horse, 
and run upon the English with so much violence, that the 
pastime assumed the tumultuous appearance of a real battle, the 
English on their side repelled force by force ; and had not the 
resignation of the earl put an end to the conflict, in all pra. 
bability the consequences would have been very serious. 

XVII— USTS AND BARRIKRS. 
It was a considerable time after the establishment of justs 
and tournaments, before the combatants thought of making 
either lists or barriers; they contented themselves, says Meuee- 
trier,' with being stationed at four angles of an open place, 
whence they run in parties one against another. There were 
cords stretched before the difFerent companies, previous to the 
commencement of the tournaments, as we learn from the foU 
lowing passage in an old English romance, among the Harleian 
manuscripls:^ " All these thinges donne thei were embatailed 
eche ageynste the othir,and the corde drawen before eche partie, 
and whan the tyme was, the cordcs were cutt, and the Irumpettes 
blew up for every man to do his devoir, duty. And for to 
assertayne the more of the tourney, there was on eche side a 
stake, and at eache stake two kyngs of amies, with penne, and 
inke, and paper, to write the names of all them that were yolden, 
for they shold no more tournay." As these pastimes were 
accompanied with much danger, they invented in France the 
double lists, where the knights might run from one side to the 
other, without coming in contact, except with their lances; 
other nations followed the example of the French, and the usage 
lists and barriers soon became universal. 
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XVUI,— WHEN THE TOURNAMENT WAS FIRST PRACTISED. 
It is impossible to ascertain the precise period when tour- 
naments first made their appearance ; nor is it less difficult to 
determine by whom they were invented. Peacham, on the 
authority of Nicetas, tells us, that the emperor Emanuel Coo^ 
minus, at the siege of Constantinople, invented tilts and tour> 
naments ;" but this is certainly a mistake The French and the 
•Germans both claim the honour. The historian, Nithard, n 
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tions a military game, frequently exhibited in Germany, before 
tbeeiupcror Louis, and his brother Charles the baUl, about the 
year 842, which bears great roKerablance to the tournament ; for 
he speaks of many knights of clifTerent iiationn, divided into 
parlies equal in number, and running at each other with great 
velocity, as though they were in battle : Veluti invicem adversari 
eibi vellent, alter in alterum veloci cursu niebat.' Most of the 
German writers, however, make the emperor Henry I., sur- 
nanied L'oiseleur, who died in 936, the iustitutor of these pas- 
times ,* but others attribute (heir origin to another Henry, at least 
a century posterior. The French, on their side, quote an ancient 
history,' which asserts, that Geofry, lord of Prevdli in Anjou, 
who was slain at Gaunt in 1066, was the inventor of the 
tournament. 

XIX.— THE TOURNAMENT IN ENGLAND. 
It seems to be certain, that touniaments were heltl in France 
and Normandy before the conquest, and, according to our owd 
writer?, (hey were not permitted to be practised in this country 
for upwards of sixty years posterior to that event. The manner 
of perfonning the tournament, as then used, says Lambarde, 
*' not being at the tilt, as T think, but at random and in the open 
field, was accounted so dangerous to the persons having to do 
therein, that sundry popes forbad it by decree; and the kings of 
this realm before king Stephen would not suffer it to be fre- 
quented within their land, so that such as for exercise of this 
feat of arms were desirous to prove themselves, were driven to 
pass over the seas, and to perform it in some different place in 
a foreign country."^ This author's statement of the fact is 
perfectly correct. In the troublesome reign of king Stephen, 
the rigour of the laws was much relaxed, and tonrnamentB, 
among other splendid species of dissipation, were permitted to 
be exercised ; they were, however, again suppressed by Henry II.j 
and therefore it was, I presume, that the young king Henry, son 
of Henry II., went every third year, as Matthew Paris assures 
us he did, over the seas, and expended vast sums of money " in 
conflictibusGalllcis," or French combats, meaning' tournaments.* 
But Richard I. having, as it is said, observed that the French 
practising frequently in the tournaments, were more expert iu 

See more upoo this anbject 
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the use of their arms than the Euglish, permitted his own 
knigblfi to establieh the like martial sjiurts in his dominions; 
but at the same time ho imposed a tax, according tu their 
quality, tipon such as engaged in them. An earl was subjected 
to the fine of twenty marks for his privilege to enter the field as 
a Combatant ; a haron, ten ; a knight having a landed estate, 
four; and a knight without such possession, two; but all 
foreigners were particularly excluded. He appointed five places 
for the holding of tournaments in England ; namely, between 
Sanim and Wilton; between Warwick and K en el worth ; l)e- 
tween Stamford and Wallingford; between Brakely and Mixi> 
berg; and between Blie and Tykehill, The act also specifies 
that the peace should not be broken thereby, nor justice hindered, 
nor damage done to the royal forests.' How long tbese imposts 
continued to be collected does not appear; but tournaments 
were occasionally exhibited with the utmost display of magni> 
ficence in the succeeding reigns, being not only sanctioned by 
royal authority, but frequently instituted at the royal command, 
imtil the conclusion of the sixteenth century, From that period 
they declined rapidly, nnd fifty years afterwards were entirely 
|i out of practice. 

K,— LAWS AND ORDINANCES OF JDST9 AND TOURNAMENTS. 

AM military men, says Fauchet,^ who bore the title of knighU 
or esquires, were not indiscriminately received at these tout^ 
naments: there were certain laws to which those who presented 
themselves became subject, and which tbcy swore to obey before 
they were permitted to enter the lists. 

In one of the Harleian manuscripts,^ I met with the following 
ordinance for the conducting of the justs and tournaments ac- 
cording to the ancient establishment. It is preceded by a 
proclamation that was lo be previously made, which is couched 
in these terms. Be it known,' lords, knights, and esquires, ladies, 
and gentlewomen J you ai-e hereby acquainted, that a superb 
achievement at arms, and a. grand and noble tournament will be 
held in the parade* of Clarencieux, king at arms, on the part of 
the most noble baron, lord of T, o, b. and on the part of the 
most noble baron, the lord of C. b. d. in the parade of Nuirais^ 

I llarl. MS. C?. ' OiiBmes Jes Cbevatiors, iic, ™ No. 6 

' Or ovei, tnr Oa'ir, more httmilj Hear uow ; and tbi? woniB ure rfpeatei 
' ••—'-- - [ of iliu [isij I preguniB, or portion of ground epproprialeJ W llie I 
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king al armi. The regiilationa that follow ore lli(«e : The two 
bnroiie on who*e parts the loiirtiatnent is uiidprtaken, Hkall be qt 
their lodges (pnvilion^) two days Lefore (he cominenceioeDt of 
the Rports, wheu each of them shall cause bis Brm» to be at- 
tached ' to his pavilion, and set up his banner in the front of his 
parade; and all diose wbp wish to be admitted as combatants 
on either side, must in like manner set up (heir aruis and battDen 
before the parades iillolted to iheni. Upon the evening of the 
name day they shall show themselves in their stations, and ex- 
pose their helmets to view at the windows of their pavilions; and 
then " they may depart to make merry, dance, and live well." 
On the morrow the champions shall be at their parades by the 
hour of ten in the morning, to await the commands of the lord 
of the parade, and the governor, who are the speakers of the 
tonrnament; at this meeting the prizes of honour shall be 
determined. 

In the document before us, it is said, that he who shall beat 
resist the strokes of his adversary, and return theni with most 
ndroitnesK on (he party of Clarencieux, shall receive a rery 
rich sword, and he who shall perform in bke manner the best 
on the partofNorroys, shall be rewarded with an helmet equally 
valuable. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the tournament, the 
anus, banners, and helmets of all the combatants shall be ex-' 
posed at their stations, and the speakers jiresent at the place of 
combat by ten of the clock, where they shall examine the arms 
and approve or reject (hem at their pleasure ; the examination 
being finished, and the arms returned to the owners, the baron 
who is the challenger, shall then cause his banner to be placed 
at the b^inning of the parade, and the blazon of his arms to be 
nailed to (be roof of rhe pavilion : ' his example is to be followed 
by the baron on the opposite side, and all the knights of either 
party who are not in their stations before the nailing up of the 
arms, shall forfeit their privileges, and not be permilted to (ounicy. 

The kings at arms and the heralds are then commanded by 
the speakers to go from pavilion to pavilion, crying aloud, 
"To achievement, knights and esquires, to achievement;"^ being 

' Foronl doner leurs armeB, tileraliy nail (hem ; tlie clouage or nail money, u w« 
■hall see afietwanla, was the pemuisite of the lieralda. 

la bastonB et ilooera la blason lie sei 
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the notice, I presume, for thcni to arm themBelves; and soon 
afterwards tbe company of heralds shall repeat the fonner 
ceremony, having the same authority, saying, " Come forth, 
kiiigbts and eiqiiires, come forth:"' and when the two barouR. 
hare taken their places in (he lists, each of them facing his own 
parade, the champions on both parties shall arrange themselves, 
every one by the side of hia banner; and then two cords shall 
be stretched between them, and remain in that position until it 
shall please the speakers to command the commencement of the 
sports. The combatants shall each of them be armed with a 
pointless sword having the edges rebated, and with a baston, 
or truncheon, hanging from their saddles, and they may use 
either the one or the other so long as the speakers shall give 
them permission, by repeating the sentence, " Laisscir les aler," 
Let them go on. After they have sufficiently performed their 
exercises, tlie speakers are to call to the heralds, and order them 
to " ployer vos baniers," fold up the banners, which is the signal 
for the conclusion of tbe tournament. The banners being rolled 
up, the knights and the esquires are permitted to return to their 
dwellings. 

XXI.— PAGES AND PERQUISITES OF THE KINGS AT ARMS, ic. 

Every knight or esquire performing in the tournament, waa 
permitted to have one page, armed, within the lists, but without 
a truncheon or any other defensive weapon, to wait upon him 
and give him his sword, or truncheon, as occasion might re« 
quire ; and also in case of any ac^dent happening to his armour, 
to amend the same. In after times, three servitors were allowed 
for this purpose. 

The laws of the tournament permitted any one of the con^ 
batants to unhelm himself at pleasure, if he was incommoded 
by the heat; none being sutTercd to assault him in any way, 
until he had replaced his helmet at the command of the 
speakers. 

The kings at arms, and the heralds who proclaimed the toun> 
nament, had the privilege of wearing the blazon of arms of 
those by whom the sport was instituted; besides which Ihey 
were entitled to six ells of scarlet cloth as their fee, and had all 
their expenses defrayed during the continuation of the tourii»> 
. by tbe law of arms they had a right to the helmet 

> Hon chevaliere, &c. 
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every knigtil when he made liis first essay at the tournament'i 
M'liK'h becnnie (heir perquisite a« soon as the 8[iorts were COi)> 
cliideil ; they also claimed every one of them six crowus as nail 
money, for affixiiii;; the blazon of anus to the pavilious. The 
kings at arms held the banners of the two chief barons oo the 
rfay of the tournament, and the other heralds the banners of their 
ronrt'derates according to their rank. 

X\l!.— PRELIMlNAIIll'S OF TUB TOURNAMENT 
An illumination to a maaiiscript romance iu the Royal Library,' 
entitled St. Graal, written in the thirteenth century, repreeenlH 
the manner in which the two chief barons anciently entered the 
lists at the commencement of a tonrnamenl. The king at antu 
standing iu the midsi of the ground holdtt both the banner)^, and 
the instruments of iho minstrels are ornamented with the 
blazonry of the anus.' 
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The action of llie two combatants, who have not yet received thefi^ 
weapons, seems to be that of appealing to heaveo in proof of 
(heir having no charm 1i> protect them, and no inclination to 
make use of any unlawful means tu secure the conquest; which 
I believe was a ceremony uBually practised upon such occasions. 
In the reigii of Henry V, a statute was enacted by the par- 
Ijamiiit, containing the follow iug regulations relative to the tour- 
naments, which r^ulations were said to have been established 
at the request of all the nobility of England.' The act pro- 
hibits any combatant from entering the lists with more than 
three esquires to bear his arms, and wait upon hhu for that day. 
In another clause it is said, If any of tbe great lords, or others 
Tie:;t Mangerie, keep a public table, for such, 1 presume, is 
implied by the term, they shall not be allowed any additional 
esquires, excepting those who trencberont, carve for them. It 
further specifies, that no knight or esquire, who was appointed 
to attend in the lists as a servitor, should wear a sword or a 
dagger,* or carry a truncheon, or any other weapon excepting a 
largfe sword used in the tournament: and that all the combatants 
who bore lances, should be nrmpd with breastplatf^a, thigh- 
pieces, shoulder-pieces, and bacinets, without any other kind of 
armour. No enri, baron, or knight, might presume to iijfringe 
upon the regulations of this statute, under the forfeiture of his 
horse and his arms, and the pain of imprisonmenl for a certain 
space of time, at the pleasure of the governors of (he tour- 
nament. Another clause, which probably refers to such as were 
not combatants for the day, runs thus ; No one except the great 
lords, that is to say, earls or barons, shall be anned otherwise 
than above expressed ; nor bear a sword, pointed knife, mace, or 
other weapon, except the sword for the tournament. In case of 
transgression, be forfeited his horse, and was obnoxious to im- 
prisonment for one year. If an esquire transgressed the law 
in any point, he not only lost his horse and his arms, but wag 
sent to prison for three years. But if the knights or esquires in 
the above cases were possessed of lands, and appeared in arma 
for the service of their lords, it seems they might recover iheir 
horses. The " Roys des harnoys," kings at arms, the heralds, 
and the minstrels, were commanded not to wear any kind of 
sharp weapons, but to have the swords without points which 
belonged to them, Those who came as spectators on borse> 

> Hul. MS. 69. > CoQtel, Ulerall]' a knife. 
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back, were strictly foibiilileii to he armed with any kini of 
armour, or to bear any offensive weapons, under the pennlt3r 
that was appointeii to the esquires ; and no boy, or man on foot 
coming for the same purpose, might appear with a sword 
dagger, cudgel, or lance ; they were to be punished with one 
year's imprisonment in case of disobedience to the statute. 

XXlll.— LISTS FOR ORDEAL COMBATS, 
The lists for the tilts and tournaments resembled those, I doubt 
not, appointed for the ordeal cotnbals, which, according to the 
rnles established by Thomas, duke of Gloucester, uncle to 
Richard II., were as follows : " The king shall fliul the field to 
fight in, and the lists shall be made and devised by the coi^ 
Stable ; and it is to be observed, that the list must be sixty paces 
long and forty paces broad, set up in good order, and the ground 
within hard, stable, and level, without any great stones or other 
impediments; also that the lists must be made with one door to 
the east, and another to the west, and strongly barred about 
with good bars seven feet high or more, so that a horse may not 
be able to leap over them.'" 

XXIV.— RESPECT PAID TO LADIES IN THE TOURNAMENT. 
Afiter the conclusion of the tournament, the combatants, as we 
have seen above, returned to their dwellings; but in the evening 
they met again in some place appropriated for the purpose, 
where they were joined by the ladies, and others of the nobdity 
who had been spectators of the sports ; and the time, we are told, 
was passed in feasting, dancing, singing, and making merry. 
Rut, " after the noble supper and dancing," according (o (he 
ancient ordinance above quoted, the speakers of the tournament 
called together the heralds appointed on both parties, and de- 
manded from them alternately, the names of those who bad best 
performed upon the opposite sides; the double list of names 
was then presented to the ladies nho had been present at the 
pastime, and the decision was leferred to them respecting the 
awardment of the prizes;' who selected one name for each 
party, and, as a peculiar mark of llieir esteem, the favourite 
champions received the rewards of their merits from the hands 
of two young virgins of quality. The statutes and ordinances 
for justs and tournaments made by John Tiptoft, ear! of Wor- 
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cester, at the commaud of Edward IV., in the sixth year of hut 
reign, conclude thus : " ReKcrving tdways tu the queenen high- 
ness and the ladyes there present, the attribution an'd gift of the 
prize after the manner and forme accustomed."' 

Neither was this the only deference that was paid to the fair 
sex by the laws of the tournament, for we are told, that if a 
knight conducted himself with any impropriety, or transgressed 
the ordinances of the sport, he was excluded from the lists with 
a sound heating, which was liberally bestowed upon him by the 
other knights with their truncheons, to punish his temerity, and 
to teach him to respect the honour of the ladies and the rights of 
chivalry ; the unfortunate culprit had no other resource in such 
case for escaping without mischief, but by supplicating the 
mercy of tlie fair sex, and buinbly intreating them lo interpose 
their authority on his behalf, because the Buspension of his 
punishment depended entirely upon their intercession. -■ 

XXV.— JUSTS INFERIOR TO TOURNAMENTS. '* 

The just or lance-game, in Latin justa, and iu French jouste, 
which Home derive from jocare, because it was a sort of sportive 
combat, undertaken for pastime only.difTered materially, as before 
observed, from the tournament, the former being often included 
in the latter, and usually took place when the grand tourn^ 
mental conflict was finished. But at the same lime it was per- 
fectly consistent with the rules of chivalry, for the justs to be 
held separately ; it was, however, considered as a pastime inferior 
to the tournament, for which reason a knight, nho had paid his 
fees for permission to just, was not thereby exempted from the 
fees of the touruaaient ; but, on the contrary, if he had dis- 
charged his duties at the tournament, he was privileged to just 
without being liable to any further demand. This distinction 
seems to have arisen from the weapons used, the sword being 
appropriated to the tournament, and the lance to the just, and so 
it is stated in an old document cited by Du Caiige : = " When," 
says this author, " a nobleman makes his first appearance in the 
tournament, his helmet is claimed by the heralds, notwithstanding 
his having justed before, because the lance cannot give the 
freedom of the sword, which the swonl can do of the lance ; foi 
it is to be observed, that he who has paid his helmet at the tour- 
mtnt is freed from the payment of a second hcbnet at thp. 

' Hul. MS. 69. ' Giowiry, in •o.f jiuia. 
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just; but the helmet paid at justing, does not exclude the 
claim of the Iieralds when a knight first enters the lists at the 
tournament. 

XX VI.— THE ROUND TABLE. 

The just, as a military pastime, is mentioned by William of 
Malmsbury, and said to have been practised in the reign of king 
Stephen,^ During the government of Henry 111. the just as- 
sumed a different appellation, and was also called the Round 
Table game.^ This name was derived from a fraternity of knights 
who frequently justed with each other, and accustomed them- 
selves to eat together in one apartment, and, in order to set aside 
all distinction of rank or quality, seated themselves at a circular 
table, where every place was equally honourable. Atheneeus, 
cited by Du Cange,^ says, the knights sat round the table, 
" eorum scuta ferentes a tergo," bearing their shields at their 
backs : I suppose for safety sake. Our historians attribute the 
institution of the round table to Arthur, the son of Uter Pen- 
dragon, a celebrated British hero, whose achievements are so 
disguised with legendary wonders, that it has been doubted if 
such a person ever existed in reality. 

In the eighth year of the reign of Edward I., Roger de Mor- 
timer,* a nobleman of great opulence, established a round table 
at Kenel worth, for the encouragement of military pastimes; 
where one hundred knights, with as many ladies, were entertained 
at his expense. The fame of this institution occasioned, we are 
told, a great influx of foreigners, who came either L» initiate them- 
selves, or make some public proof of their prowess. About 
seventy years afterwards Edward III. erected a splendid table 
of the same kind at Windsor, but upon a more extensive scale ; 
It contained the area of a circle two hundred feet in diameter: 
and the weekly expense for the maintenance of this table, when 
it was first established, amounted to one hundred pounds; which, 
afterwards, was reduced to twenty pounds, on account of the 
large sums of money required for the prosecution of the war with 
France. This receptacle for military men gave continual occasion 
for the exercise of arms, and afforded to the young nobility an 

* " Pugnau facere quod justam vocant." Hist. Novellae, fol. 106, sub an. 1142. 

* Matthew Paris properly distinguishes it from the tournament. '* Non hastiIudio» 
quod tomeamentum didtur, sed-^Iudo militari, qui mensa rot'inda dicitur." Hist. Angl 
sub an. 1252. 

^ Glossary, in voce merua rotunda, 

* RogeruB de Mortuo Mari. Tho. Walsmghau Hist Angl sub an. 1280, fol. 8 
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Opportunity of learning, by (he way of pastiuie, all the requisites 
of a soldier. The example of king Edward was followed by 
Philip of Valois king of France, who also instituted a round 
table at Itis court, and by that uieaiia drew thither many Gerumn 
and Italian knigbtn who were coming to England.' The contest 
between the two monarchs seems to have had the effect of de- 
stroying the establishment of the round table in both kingdoms, 
for after this period we hear uo more concerning it. In England 
the round table was sncceeded by the order of the garter, the 
ceremonial parts of which order are retained to this day, but the 
Bpirit of the institution ill accords with the present manners. 

XXVI!.— NATUliK OF THE JUSTS. 
PThe cessation of the round table occasioned little or no .-il- 
' feration respectingf the justs which had been practised by the 
knights belonging to it; they continued to be fashionable 
throughout the annals of chivalry, and latterly superseded the 
tournaments, which is by no means surprising, when we recollect 
that the one was a confused engagement of many knights to- 
gether, and the other a succession of combats between two only 
at one time, which gave them all an equal opportunity of 
showing individually their dexterity and attracting the general 
notice. 

In the justs the combatants most commonly used spears with- 
out heads of iron ; and the excellency of the performance con- 
sisted in striking the opponent upon the front of his helmet, so 
as to beat him backwards from his horse or break the spear, 
Froissart^ mentions a trick used by Reynaud de Roy, at a tilting 
match between him and John de Holland : he fastened bis hel- 
met so slightly upon his head that it gave way, and was beaten 
off by every stroke that was made upon the vizor with the lance 
of John of Holland, and of course the shock he received was not 
so great as it would have been, had he made the helmet fast to 
the cuirass; this artifice was objected to by the English ou the 
part of Holland ; but John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who was 
present, permitted Roye to use his pleasure ; timugh he at the 
same time declared, that for bis part, he should prefer a contrary 
practice, and have his helmet fastened as strongly as possible. 
And again the same historian, speaking of a Justing between 
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Thoman Harpingham and sir John de Barres, says, " 
lhoM«;lit the usa^e was ihaiinc, tlieir helines wer tied hut 
lace, lo the entente the spere should lake no hold ; " by 
it seems the trick became more common allerwards,' 

Below is a representation of the just, taken from a mantiscript 
in the Royal Library,^ of ihe thirteenth, or early in the four- 
teenth reiilury, where two knights appear in the action of tilti: 
at ench other with the blunted spears.^ 



( III. ^1 

I BM ^H 

itha V 
hidi 




This delineation was made before the introduction of the 
barrier, which was a boarded railing erected in (he midst of the 
lists, but open at both ends, aiid between four and five feet in 
height. In performing the justs, the two combatants rode on 

Fnriuitt, Tol. iii, chap, ciixiii. fbl. 143, lord BemetB' tranilntioa. 

' No. !♦, E.iii. 

' [^tlie Diiginsl engmring tlie knighu arc oppoKd to puch DlUci od the aune lioai 
in Iliff prPKiit tliey are sepamted, and one placred below, in order lo reprewDl tl 
-■■'■'- ■■■ — "ivo p»ge ot l!ie ihe i* the qantto-J 
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separate sides of the bRirier, and were thereby prevented 
running their horses upon each other. 

XXVIIL— JUSTS, PECULIARLY IN HONOUR OF THE LADIES. 

We have seen that the privilege of distributing the prizes 

rknd remitting the punishment of offenders, was by tlie laws of 

f Ae tournament invested with the fair sex, but at the justs their 

Authority was much more extensive. In the days of chivalry 

L the justs were iieually made in honour of the ladies, who pr^ 

T -aided as judges paramount over the sports, and their deternii- 

lations were in ail cases <]ecisive ; hence in the spirit of romance, 

L arose the necessity for every " true knight" to have a favourite 

I fiiir one, who was not only esteemed by him as the paragon of 

I beauty and of virtue, but supplied the place of a tutelar saint, 

whom he paid his vows and addressed himself in the day of 

peril ; or it seems to have been an established doctrine, that 

love made valour perfect, and incited the heroes to undertake 

great enterprises. " Oh that my lady saw me," said one of them 

BE he » as mounting a breach at the bead of his troops and driving 

I' the enemy before him. The French writer St. Foix, whomen- 

I tione this,' says in another place, " It is astonishing that no 

author has remarked the origin of this devotion in the manners 

of the Germans, our ancestore, as drawn by Tacitus, who," he 

tells us, "attributed somewhat of divinity to the fair sex.^" 

Sometimes it seems the knights were armed and unarmed by 

the ladies; but this, I presume, was a peculiar mark of their 

favour, and only used upon particular occasions, as, for instauce, 

when the heroes undertook an achievement on their behalf, 

I Combating in defence of tfaeir beauty or their honour.' 



At the celebration of these pastimes, the lists were superblj 

jdecorated.and surrounded by the pavilions belonging to thecham- 

Qs, oniamented with their arms, banners, and banerolls. The 

»fiblds for the reception of the nobility of both sexes who came 

^•8 spectators, and those especially appointed for the royal family, 

' Esasu Hist, sur Paris, Tol, iu, p. J63. Ibid. toI. i. p. 327. 

' Ab tba ladies, sRy tume modem autboiB, wera I'anit, Ihe soul of Ihn juata, it was 
proper thai \hey ahauld bo tfaerein disdoguiBLed by Bome petiiliBT homage ; ud, bc- 
cmdiDgly ul tlic leimiDation of ijiut with ianceB, dte lust couisp was made in bonoui 
ofthoKi, uud calkd the lance of OieJadieB. The same defeieiire was paid lo them ia 
Bugle cDdiliais witli the awonl, (he ULe, and llie dagger. Kncyclop. Fran, uticle 
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werf liung witli lapefltry and embroideries of gold aud silver. 
Every person, upon such occasiutis, appeared l« llie greatest 
advantage, decked in suniptuous array, aud every jiart o( the 
field presented to the eye a rich display of magnificence. We 
may also add the splendid appr.-mncc of the knights engaged 
in the sports; themselves and their horses were most gorgeously 
arrayed, and their esquires and pages, together with the min- 
strels and hernifls who superintended the ceremonies, were all 
of them clothed in costly and glittering apparel. Such a show 
of pomp, where wealth, beauty, and grandeur were concentred, 
ns it were, in one focus, must altogether have formed a wonderful 
spectacle, and made a strong impression on the mind, which 
was not a little heightened by the cries of the heralds, the 
clangour of the trumpets, the clashing of the arms, the rushing 
together of the conibtitants, and the shouts of the beholders; 
and hence the popularity of these exhibitions may be easily 
accounted for. 

The tonrnamenl and the just, and especially the latter, al^ , 
forded to those who were engaged in them, an opportunity of j 
appearing befoi'e the ladies In the greatest advantage ; they 
might at once display their taste and opulence by the costliue.ss 
ami elegancy of their apparel, and their pr-^wess as soldiers; 
therefore, these pastimes becamefashionnbleamoDgthe nobility ; 
nnd it was probably for the same reason that they were pro- 
hibited to the commoners, 

XXX.— TOYS FOn INITIATING CHILDREN IN THKSE SPORTS. 
Persons of rank were taught in their childhood to relish sneli 
exercises as were of a martial nature, and the very toys that 
were put mto their hands as playthings, were calculated to bias 
the mind in their favour. On the opposite page the reader will 
find two views of a knight on horseback, completely equipped 
for the just; four wheels originally were attached to the pe- 
destal, which has a hole in the front for the insertion of a cord. 
The knight and his horse are both made with brass ; tiie spear 
and the wheels are wanting in the original, but the hole in 
which the spear was inserted, still remains under the right arm, 
and it is supplied upon the print by something like it placed in 
the proper situation, This curious figure, which probably was 
'le filWnth century, is in the possession of sir Frederic 
li whose permission this copy, about the sami 
i1, makes its appearance here. 
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The man represented by the figures in the preceding engraving 
may be readily separated from the horse, and is so contrived as to 
be thrown backwards by a smart blow upon the top of the shield 
or the front of his helmet, and replaced again with much ease : 
two such toys were requisite ; each of them having a string 
made fast in the front of the pedestal, being then placed at a 
distance in opposition the one to the other, they were violently 
drawn together in imitation of two knights tilting ; and by the 
concussion of the spears and shields, if dexterously managed, 
one or both of the men were cast to the ground. Sometimes, as we 
may see by the subjoined figure from a curious engraving on 
wood by Hans Burgmair, which makes one of a series of prints 
representing die history and achievements of the emperor Maxi- 
milian the First, in die possession of Francis Douce, esq. these 
toys were made without wheels, and pushed by the hand upon 
a table towards each other ; but in both cases the effect was 
evidently th^aame. 




44. ToYs> n«PRE8ENTiNO Kniojits Justinc. 
XXXI.— BOAT JUSTS, OR TILTING ON THE VITATER. 

It has been previously observed, that all persons below the 
rank of an esquire were excluded from the justs and the touraa- 
ments ; but the celebration of these pastimes attracted the common 
mind in a very poM^erfuI manner, and led to the institution of 
sports, that bore at least some resemblance to them : ,tilting at 
the quintain was generally practised at a very early period,* 
and justing upon the ice by the young Londoners.^ The early 
inclination to join in such kind of pastimes is strongly indicated 
by the two boys represented on the next page : the place of the 
horse is supplied by a long switch, and that of a lance by another* 

« See sect. vu. p. 118. « See book ii. chap. ii. sec xnii. p, ar?. 
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The origiD&l delineatiou eccurs in a beautiful MS. book of 1 
prayers, written in the foiirteeiH^i century, in the pn^s^ssion i 

IF. Douce, esq. 

■1.1. JJOYs'i'lLTlHO InPaSTIMK. 

Here we luay also add the boat justs, or tilting upon (Ite W!ife/;'lJ 

The representation of a pastime of this kind ia given beloxtf. froitf.l 

Bi-manuscript of the fourteenth oentury in the Royal LilM-ary.' I 




' -TTie conqueror at dieee justs wbs the champion who could ' 
"stexteroualy turn aside the blow of his antagonist with his shield, 
ami at the same time strike him with his lanc« in such a manner 
as to overthrow him into the river, himself remaining unmoved 
from hw station; and perhaps not a little depended upon the 
skill of the rowers.^ When queeu Elizabeth visited Sandwich 
in 1673, she was entertained with a tilting upon the water, 
" where certain wnllounds that could well swyni had prepared 
two boates, and in the middle of each hoate was placed a borde, 
upon which bovde there stood a man, and so tbey n^el together, 
with either of them a staff and a shield of wood ; and one of 
ihem did overthrowe another, at which the queene had good 
sport."» Tlie same kind of laughable pastime was pmttised at 
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T^ndoDy as we learn from Stow ; " I have seen," says be, " in 
tbe summer season, upon the river of Thames, some rowed in 
wherries, with staves in their hands flat at the fore end, running 
one against another, and for the most part one or both of them 
were overthrown and well ducked." 

XXXIL— CHALLENGES TO ALL COMERS. 

I shall now conclude this long chapter with the twd following 
extracts from a manuscript in the Harleian Collection.^ Six 
gentlemen challenged *^ all commers at the just roial, to runne in 
osting harnies along a tilte, and to strike thirteen strokes with 
swordes, in honour of the marriage of Richard duke of York^ 
with the lady Anne, daughter to tbe duke of Norfolk." 

When Henry VII. created his second son Henry prince of 
Wales, four gentlemen offered their service upon the occasion. 
First, they made a declaration that they do not undertake this 
enterprise in any manner of presumption, but only << for the 
laude and honour of the feaste, the pleasure of tbe ladyes; and 
their owne learning, and exercise of deedes of armes, and to 
ensewe the ancient laudable customs." 

Tliey then promised to be ready at Westminster on a given 
day, the twenty-fourth of November, to keep the justs in a place 
appointed for that purpose by the king. To be there by ** eleven 
of the clock before noone to answer all gentlemen commers, and 
to runne with every commer one after another, six courses 
ensewingly ; and to continue that daye as long as it shal like 
the kynges grace, and to tilt with such speares as he shall 
ordeyn,of the which speares, the commers shall have the choise: 
but if the said six courses by every one of the commers shall be 
performed, and the day not spent in pleasure and sport acccn'ding 
to the effect of these articles, it shall then be lawful for the said 
commers to begin six other courses, and so continue one after 
another as long as it shall be at the king's pleasure. If it shall 
happen to any gentleman that his horse fayleth him, or himself 
be unarmed in such wise as he cannot conveniently accomplish 
the whole courses, then it shall be lawful for his felowe to finish 
up the courses." 

Again, they promise upon a second day, the twenty-ninth of 
November, to be in readiness to mount their horses at the same 
place and hour as before, to tourney with four other gentlemen, 

*,No. 69. 

* Son to king Edward IV., idio lost his life with his brother Edward in the Tower. 
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wiili sucb swordes as the kins: shall ordain, until eighteen strokes I 
be given by one of ihcm to the otaer ; and add that it shall be 
lawful to strike al) manner of ways, the foyne only excepted, 
and the coinmers shall have their choice of the swords. Heie it 
■nay be observed, that to foyne, is to thrust, as in fencing, which 
wns exceedingly dangerous when the swords were pointed. The 
author of a MS. poem, in the Cotton Collection,' frequently re- 
f rreil to in the course of this work, entitled Knyghthude and 
Batayle, says, in fighting with an enemy, " to foyne is better than 
to stnyte," and afterwards two inches, " entre foyned," hurteth 
more than a broader wound with the edge of a sword. 

Whosoever," continues the Harleian manuscript, " shall 
;ifye and give knowledge of his name and of his comming 

one of the three kings of arms, whether it be to the justs or 
at the tourney, fae shall be first answered, the states alwayes 
reserved which shall have the prehemincnce. If any one of the 
said commers shall think the swordes or spears be too easy tor 
him, the said four gentlemen will be redye to answer him or 
them after their owne minde, the king's licence obteyned in that 
behalf." 

The gentlemen then entreat the king to sign the articles with 
his own hand, as sufficient licence for the heralds to publish the 
same in such places as might be thought requisite. The king 
accepted their ofier, and granted their petition ; at the same 
time he promised to reward the best performer at the justs royal 
with a J 111^ lit gold set with a ruby ; and the best performer at 
t (' Hiuinament with another golden ring set with a diamond, 
Kjual in value to the former. 

17(100 some particular occasions toe strokes with the t 
e performed on foot, and so were the combats with the axeaq 

e champions having, generally, u barrier of wood breast-higlr 
%'n fhim. 
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I. Ancient Plays. — 11. Mirade Plays, Dramas from Scriptore, &c. continaed s.vera} 
days. — ^111. Tlie Coventry Play. — IV. Mysteries described. — V. How enlivened. 
— VI. Moralities described. — Tiie Fool in Plays, whence delved. — VLI. Secv^lar 
Plays. — VIII. Interludes. — IX. Chaucer's D^fittition of the Trag«die8 of hi^ 
Time. — X. Plays performed in Churches. — XI. Cornish Miracle Plays. — XII. 
Itinerant Players, their evil Characters. — XIU. Court Plays. — XIV. Play in 
honour of the Princess Mary's Marriage. — XV. Tiie Play of Hock Tuesday. — 
XVI. Decline of Secular Plays.— XVII. Origin of Puppet Plays.— XVUL 
Nature of the Performances. — XIX. Giants and other Puppet Characters. — 
XX. Puppet Plays superseded by Pantomimes. — 'XXI. The modem Puppet-show 
Man. — XXil. Moving Pictures .de.6cxibed. 

I.— ANCIENT PLAYS. 

|t is noit my <^esig.n to enter deeply upon the origin and prog^e$p 
of scenic exhibitions in England : this subject has already beeo 
so ably discussed, that very little new matter caja })e found to 
excite the public attention : I shall, therefore, bp as .bri^f ^ 
possible^ and confine myself chiefly to the lower species of 
comic pastimes, many of which may justly claim the sai;ic|tjp^ of 
high antiquity. 

II.— MIRACLE PLAYS, DRAMAS FROM SCRIPTURE, &c. CONTINUED 

SEVERAJL DAYS. 

The theatrical exhibitions in London, in the twelfth century, 
were called Miracles, because they consisted of sacred plays, or 
representations of the miracles wrougiit by the holy confessors, 
and the sufferings by which the perseverance of the martyrs was 
manifested.^ Such subjects were certainly very properly chosen, 
because the church was usually the theatre wherein these pious 
dramas were performed, and the actors were the ecclesiastics or 
their scholars. The first play of this kind specified by name, I 
believe, is called St. Catherine, and according to Matthew Paris,^ 
was written by Geofrey, a Norman, afterwards abbot of Saint 
Albans : he was sent over into England by abbot Richard, to 

* Fitzstephen's Description of London. 

2 Queiiduiu ludum de sancta Katerina (quam miracula vulgariter appellamus) feciU 
VitvB Abbat. p. 35. 
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take upon him the direction of the school belonging to that 
monastery, but ci>ming too late, he went to Dunetable and taught 
there, where he caused bis plav to be performed about the year 
1110, and borrowed from the sacrist of Saint Albans capte 
chorales, some of the ecclesiastical vestments of the abbey, to 
adorn the actors. In latter times, these dramatical pieces 
acquired the appellation of mysteries; becanse, as the learned 
editor of the Reliques of Ancient Poetry supposes, the most 
myeteriouB subjects of the scripture were frequently chosen fer 
tlioir composition.' 

According to tlie Wife of Bath's prologue in the Canteilmn,- 
Tales, the miracle plays in Chaucer's days were exhibited 
iduriiig the season of Lent, and sometinies a sequel of scripture 
liistories was carried on for several days. In the reign of 
Aichard II., A.D, 1391, the parish clerks of London put forth 
a play at Skinners Wells, near Smithfield, which c<»itinued 
three days; the king, queen, and many of the nobility, being 
present at the performance.^ In the succeeding reign, 10 
Henry IV., A.D. 1409, another playwns acted at the same place, 
and lasted eight days; this drama began with the creation of 
the world, and contained the greater part of the history of the 
Old and New Testament. It does not appear to have been 
honoured with the royal presence, but was well attendetl by 
most of the nobility and gentry of the realm. 

III.— THE COVENTRY iLAV I 

The last of these performances, no doubt, bore a close analogy 
to the well kuown mystery entitled Corpus Cbristi, or Ludns 
Coventrice, the Coventry Play ; transcripts of this play, nearly 
if not altogether coeval with the time of its representation, are 
yet ill existence ; one in particular is preserved in the Cotton 
Library.* The prologue to this curious drama is delivered by 
three persons, who speak alternately, and are called vexillators; 
it contains the argument of the several pageants, or act«, that 
constitute the piece, and they amount to no less than forty; and 
every one of these acts consists of a detached subject from the 
holy writ, begiiming with the creation of the universe and cod- _ 
eluding with the last judgment. In the first pageant, or act, tfa« J 

I Eimj on the Origin of lie Knglish ytage, 'ol. i. 
• StoW^a Surve; of London, p 36. 
■ Veqmiaa, D. viii. 




Deity is represcnt^tt spateil 
a spe«cli of forty lines begin 



II liis throne by himself, deliTering 
ins tbas: 



Him de Alphi et Omegi priDcipiiin it Soil. 
My name is knawya God lad Kynge, 
Mj worke for lo make now wjl 1 wdide. 
Id mjMlf reniylb my nyatyB%t, 
U huh no gjnojg nt noa enJp-" 

The angels then enter, singing from the clinrch service, " To 
Thee all angels cry aloud, the benveiis and all ihe powers 
therein; To Thee the Cfaernbim and Seraphim continually do 
cry, tloly, holy, holy Lord God of Hosts." Lucifer nest makes 
his appearance, and desires to know if the hymn they sang was 
in honour of God or in honour of him i The good angels readily 
reply, in honour of God ; the evil angels incline to worEhip 
Luciier, and he presumes lo seat himself in the throne of the 
Deity; who commands him to depart from heaven to hell, 
which dreadful sentence he is compelled to obey, and with his 
wicked associates descends to the lower regions, 1 have given 
a much fuller account of lliis curious mystery in the third volume 
of the Manners and Cusroras of the English People, with long 
extracts, and from several others nearly equal in antiquity, to 
which the reader is referred. This play was acted by the Friars 
Minors, or Mendicant Friars, of Coventry; and commenced on 
Corpus Christi day, whence it received its title. Dugdale eays,' 
for the performance of these plays they had theatres for the 
several scenes very iat^e and high, placed upon wheels, and 
drawn to all the eminent parts of the city for the better advantage 
of the spectators, 

IV.— MYSTERIES DESCRIBED. 
The mysteries often consisted of single subjects, and made 
but one performance. In the Itodleian Library at Oxford* I 
met wilh two mysteries that to the best of my knowledge have 
not been mentioned : the subject of one is the conversion of 
Saint Paul, aiid of the other the casting out of the devils fnna 
Mary Magdalene ; they are both very old and imperfect, 
especially the latter, which seems to want several leaves. The 
lirst is entitled Saulus; and after a short prologue Ihe stage 
direction follows, " Here outeyth Saul, gwdly bcscne in lh« 
best wyse lyke an adventrous hnyth, thus sayynge, 

' IVirwictaLire, p. 116. ' Digby, IIS. 
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" MoBt dowlyd man, t un lyrynge upon the gron 
Goodly be»«ie wilh many a rythe Larlemetit ■ 
My pate on lyve I trow js noil yfounil 
Thorow tbe world, fro the oryeni to the occjile 






The interlocutors, besides the poet who speaks tlie pro1ogK& 
and Saul, are Caiaphas, ^Ananias, tiret and second soldiers, tb4 
ItabularyuB," or hostler, the servant, and Belial, 



v.— MYSTERIES, HOW ENLIVENED. 



Notwithstanding the seriousness of the snbjerts that consti- 
tuted these mysteries, it seems clear that they were not exhibited 
without a portion of pantomimical fun to make them palatable to 
tiie vulgar taste; and indeed the length and the dulness of the 
speeches required some such assistance to enliven them, and 
keep the spectators in good humour; and this may be the 
reason why the mysteries are in general much shorter than the 
modem plays. Beelzebub seems to have been the principal 
comic actor, assisted by his merry troop of under-devils, who, 
with variety of noises, strange gestures, and coiitortious of the 
body, excited the laughter of the populace.' 



i 



When the mysteries ceased to be played, the subjects for the 
■ Aflma were not taken from historical facts, but consisted of 
moral reasonings in praise of virtue and condemnation of vice, 
on which account they were called Moralities; and these pen- 
forroaiices requiring some degree of invention, laid the foun- 
dation for our modem comedies and tragedies. The dialogues 
were carried on by allegorical characters, such as Good Doctrine, 
Charity, Faith, Pmdence, Discretion, Death, and the like, and 
their discourses were of a serious cast; but the province of 
making the spectators merry, descended from the Devil in the 
mystery, to Vice or Iniquity of the morality, who usually per- 
sonified Boine Ead quality incident to human nature, as Pride, 
or Lust, or any other evil prnpensity. Alluding to the mimicry 
of this motley character, Jonson, in Epip. ISg , has these lines • 



III the Staple ofNewes, acted A.D. I6'25, it is said, " Iniquity 

' See the Msiinera inrl CoMomi of tlie English, where Uiit lulijecl i» 
tore Urijulj. 
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came in like Hokos-pokos in a jugler's jerkin, with false skirts 
like the knave of clubs ;" and afterward, ** Here is never a fiend 
to carry him, the Vice, away; besides, he has never a wooden 
dagger : I 'd not give a rush for a Vice that has not a wooden 
dagger to snap at every one he meetes :'* in another part, the 
Vice^is described, "in his long coat, shaking his woodon 
dagger." Hence it appears this character had a dress peculiar 
to himself. Philip_Stubs, in his Anatomic of Abuses, printed 
A.D. 1595, says, " You must go to the playhouse if you will 
learne to play the Vice, to sweare, teare, and bfospbenie fcoth 
heaven and hell :" and again, " Who can call him a wise man, 
who playeth the part of a Foole or a Vice?" I reniember to 
have seen a stage direction for the Vice, to lay about him lustily 
with a great pole, and tumble the characters one over the other 
with great noise and riot, ** for dysport sake.*' Even when 
regular tragedies and comedies were introduced upon the slage, 
we may trace the decendants of ibis facetious Iniquity in the 
clowns and the fools which so frequently disgraced tfaeoi. The 
great master of human nature, in compliance with the iaise tsij^ 
of The age in whrch be lived^ lias ailmittedhttHsjo^ character 
into the most serious parts of one of his best tra^fedies. The pro- 
pensity to laugh at the expense of good sense and propriety, is 
well ridiculed in the " Intermeane" at the end of the first act of 
the Staple of Newes, by Jbnson, and again in the Preludium to 
itiie Careless Shepherdess, a pastoral tragi-comedy by Thoma s 
Crotfe, in 1656, where several characters are introduced upon the 
i^ige'^as spectators, waiting for the commencement of the per- 
Ibrmance. One of them says : 

Why, I would Iiave a fool in every act. 
Be 't comedy or tragedy ; I Ve laugfa'd 

Untv I cr'yd again, to see what faces , 

The rogue will make . Oh ! it does me good ^ 

To see him hold out 's chin, hang down his hands. 
And twirle his bawble. There is nere a part 
About him but breaks jests. I heard a fellow 
Once on the stage, cry doodle doodle dooe 
Beyond compare ; I 'de give th' other shilluig 
^ To see him act the Changling once again. 

To this another character replies, 

And 80 would I ; his part has all the wit. 
For none speakes, carps, and quibbles besides him ; 
Vd rather see him leap, or laugh, or cry. 
Than hear the gravest speech in all the pltty y 
1 never saw Rheade peeping through the curtaio^ 
Bat ravishing joy entered into uiy heait. 
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A boy then comes iipoii 4he sta^ and the first speaker 
quires for the Fool ; but being tcdd he is not to perform ithat 
n%ht, he says — 

WeH« since there .w^U A>e nere a fool i' |h' play, 
I 'II have my money again 'i the comedy 
Will he as tedious to me as a sermon. 






VII.— SECULAR PLAYS. 

The plays mentioned in the preceding* pages, ^ud especiafHi' 
^be miracles ^nd mysteries, differed greatly from the secuW 
.plays and interhvdes which were acted by strolling (Con^fiaiMes, 
.composed of minstrels, j^igglers, tumblers, daAG^r«, hourdours 
or jesters, and ol^er performers properly qualified ^ the .d^€- 
ferent parts of the entertainment, which admitted of a variety 
of exhibitions. These pastimes are of higher antiquity than the 
ecclesiastical plays; and they were much relished not only by 
(fie yalgar part of the people, but also 1)^ the nubility. The 
-courts of the kings of England, and the castles of the great 
earls and barons, were crowded with the perforfivers of the 
secular plays, where they were well received and handsomely 
rewarded;* vast sums of money were lavishly beslowed upon 
tliese secular itinerants, which induced the monks and other 
ecclesiastics to turn actors themselves, in order to obtain a 
share of the public bounty. But to give the better colouring 
to their undertaking, they took the subjects of their dialogues 
from the holy writ, and performed them in the churches. The 
secular showmen, howeveri retained their popularity not\Vith- 
standing the exertions of their clerical rivals, who diligently 
endeavoured to bring them into disgrace, by bitterly inveighing 
against the filthiness and immorality of their exhibitions.^ On the 
other hand, the itinerant players sometimes invaded the province 
of the churchmen, and performed their mysteries, or others 
similar to them, as we find Ifrom a petition presented to Richard IL 
by the scholars of Saint PauPs school, wherein complaint is 
made against the secular actors, because they took upon them^ 
selves to act plays composed from the scripture history, to the 
great prejudice of the clergy, who had been at much expense 
to prepare such performances for public exhibition at the festival 

> See more upon tills ^ubjcsct in the following chapter. . , 

* By writing and preaching against them. A monkish author of the twelfth century 
says of them. *' Etiam iih quo obscsenio partibus corporis oculis omnium earn ingerunt 
turpitudine^, q^uam enibescat videre vel cynicus* &c," Joh. Sarisbareasii da Nvxs^ 
Curialiura, lib. i. cap. viii. p. 34. 
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of Cbrictnsaa, 1378. But, geoerallj' speaking, ibe «eca)ar pl^ 
had Dotbing to do witb r^iigwn ; and if an eaiiy writer of oar 
own contOTf, John of Saluibory, may he fully credited, bat 
liuJe with morsAity : ibey consisted of eomie tal&i, dislogoH, 
and Maries, to wbicb were added coarse and indeceut j«t>, U- 
lermixMl witb iitctmntental miKir, singing, dancing, tambling, 
g«rticulation, and mimicry, to excite laughter, wttboat tbe least 
regard to decency ; and for tbis reason tbe clergy were pro- 
btliited from goine to see them. In 1519 Canlioal Wolt<ey, in 
hia rvgulati<Hi« for tbe monastery of ibc canons regular of Saint 
Austin, forbad tbe bretbren to be players, or mimics; but ifae 
probibitiou meant, that ibey shoold not go abroad to exercise 
tbooe talents in a secular or mercenary capacity.' 

V III ^INTERLUDES. 
TJie interludes, which, I presume, formed a materia) part of 
tbe performances exhibited by the secular players, were cer- 
tainly of a jocular nature, consisting probably of facetious or 
satirical dialogues, calculated to promote mirth, and therefore 
they are censured by Matthew Paris ^ as " rain pastimes." Som^ 
thing of this kind was tbe representation made before king 
Henry VIII. at Greenwich, in 1528, thus related by Hall: 
** Two persons plaied a dialogue, the effect whereof was, whether 
riches were Ijetter than love ; and, when they could not agree 
upon a conclusion, each called in ibre Icnighteeall armed; thre 
of them wouldc have entered the gate of the arche in the middle 
of the chambre, and the other tbre resisted ; and sodcnly be> 
tweenethe six knightea,outof tbearcbe fell downe abar allgilte, 
at the wbioh bar the six knightes fought a fair battail, and then 
they departed, and so went out of the place ; then came in an 
olde man witb a silrer herd, and be concluded that love and 
riches bothe be necessarie for princes, that is to say, by love to 
be obeyed and served, and with riches to rewarde his lovers and 
frendoH; and witb this conclusion tbe dialogue ended." We 
hereby find, that these dialogues were not only a part of the 
entertainment, but also ingeniously made the vehicles for the 
introduction of other sports. Sometimes they were of a sati- 
rical nature; and, when occasion required, they took another 
titrn, and became the agents of flattery and adulation ; both 

» JJiUdaii:. Monul. foj.ii. p. 568. « Vita dbbUum 
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I these purposes were answered l»y the following dialogue, taken 
r from the autbor just now quoled: " On Sonday at niglit the 
I fifteenth of June, 1523, in the great halle at Wyndsore," the 
raiperor Maximilian and Henry VIII. being present, "was a 
I 4isguisiyng or play ; the effect of it was, that there was a proud 
I borse which would not be tamed nor bridled; hut Amitie sent 
I Prudence and Policie which tamed him, and Force and Pnis- 
I sance brideled him. This horse was meant by the Frenche 
I kyug,' and Amitie by the kynge of England, and the emperor 
I and the other persons were their counaail and power." 

IX.— DEFINITION OF TRAGEDIES IN CHAUCER'S TIME. 
Comedies were not known, nor tragedies according to the 
I modern acceptation of the word in Chaucer's time; for wliat 
I lie calls tragedies, are simply tales of persons who have fallen 
J from a state of prosperity, or worldly grandeur, to great ad- 
1 versity; as he himself tells us in the following lines: 



Tragedy ii^ to te] a ceTta,yne Btorj, 
Ab olde bokes mskea memory. 
Of liiem llmt etode in greal prosperile, 
And Lb fallen out oF bye degre 
Into mbery sad ended nrelclicdly.' 



^ 



X.— PLAYS PERFORMED IN CHURCHES. 
The ecclesiastical plays, as we observed before, were usually 
performed in churches, or chapels, upon temporary scaffolds 
erected for that purpose; and sometimes, when a suflicient 
number of clerical actors were not to be procured, the church- 
wardens and chief parishioners caused the plays to be acted by 
the secular players, in order to collect money for the defraying 
of the church expenses; and in many instances they borrowed 
the theatrical apparel from other parishes when they had none 
of their own. The acting of plays in churches was much de- 
claimed against by the religious writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and Bonner, bishop of London, in 1542, the thirty-third 
year of the reign of Henry VIII., issued a proclamation to the 
clergy of his diocese, prohibiting all manner of common plays^ 
games, or interludes, to be played, set forth, or declared, will 
in their churches or cbapels. 
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XI.— CORNISH MIRACLE PLAYS. 

In Cornn'nII the miracle plays were differently represented: 
they ware nut performed in the churches, nor under any kind 
of fover, bwt In the open air, as we learn from Carew, whose 
wordii upon this subject are as follow : " The guary-miracle, m 
English, a mimcle play, is a kind of interlude compiled in 
Corniuh out of some scripture history, with that grossness 
which accompanied the Romanes vetus comedia. For repre- 
senting* it, they raise an earthen amphitheatre in some open field, 
having the diameter of his enclined plain some forty or fifty 
feet. The country people flock from all sides many miles of, 
to hear and nee it, for they have therein devils and devices to 
delight aa well the eye as the eare. The players conne not 
their parta without booke, but are prompted by one called the 
ordinary, who followeth at their backs with the book in his 
hand, and telleth them what to say." ^ In the Harleian Library 
is preserved a miracle play of this kind in the Cornish langiiage, 
written by William Gordon, A.D. 1611, accompanied with an 
English translation by John Keygwyn, A. D. 1693. It begins 
with the creation and ends with Noah's flood. Noah himself 
concludes the play, with an address to the spectators, desiring 
them to ** come to-morrow betimes" to see another play on the 
redemption of nftan ; and then speaking to the musicians, says, 
'* Musicians, play to us, that we may dance together as is the 
manner of the sport." Such a ridiculous jumble of religion 
and buffoonery might well excite the indignation of serious 
p(H)plo. This species of amusement contiuued to be exhibited 
in Ctuniwall long after the abolition of the miracles and moralities 
in the tUhrr parts of the kingdom, and when the establishment 
of ivgular plays had taken place.^ 

» Survey of Cornwall, Lond. i60t, p. 71. 

* [hid |)ro{H»r to observe, thai the Harleiui manuscript of Uie ** Goary-Miracle," 
rtjferrtJtl Ui by Mr. Strutt, entitled «*The Creation of the World, with Noah's Flood, 
written in C'orniah by Willinm Jordan, With an English translation by John Keigwin," 
has been tnrtjAUly t»Uitt»d by Dnfies Ciilbert Esq, M.P. F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. and printed 
by Mr. J. IK Nit hols in out* volume aw, 1817. Mr. Davies Gilbert, who, snbseqoent 
to thut work was elected president of the Hoyal Society, had previously edited and 
given to the publii: a reinarkublo Cornish poem called '* Mount Calvary," also trans- 
lated by John Keigwiu, with m memoir of Keigwin, and some particulars of his 
(kmily. by Niihalaji Harris Nicolas, es^, F.S,A, Theee two vohimes, aad anether 
on ♦' Am ieut Chiistmas Carols, witb the tunes to which they were formerly sung in 
the West of Knjjlauil,' also by Mr. Gilbert, are highly valuable additions to our 
metrical and drumatiu anbteologia. The airs of the cuols are especially curious ; and 
the preface to them contains accounts of a vexaiiied play exhibiting the prowess of 
^^ George over a Mahometan adveraary, and of a rustic farce which osaally foUowetl 
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XII CHARACTER OF THE OLD ITJNERANT PLAVEHS. 

The itinerant players often exhibited their performances uport 
teiitporary scaffolds us Tate as the reig;n of queeu Elizabeth. A 
writer of that time, who is very severe against them, says, 
" They are called Listriones, or rather histrices, which play, upon 
scaffolds and stages, enterludes and comedies ; " he then launches 
out most furiously, calling them "jugglers, scoffers, jeasters, 
and players," and ranks them with the lowest and most vicious 
of mankind.' 

XIII.— COURT PLAYS. 1 

There wae another species of entertainment which differed 
materially from any of the pastimes mentioned in the preceding 
page^, I mean the ludi, or plays exhibited at court in the 
Christmas holidays: we trace them as far back as the reign of 
Edward III. The preparations made for them at that time are 
mentioned without the least indication of novelty, which admits 
of the supposition that they were still more ancient. From the 
numeration of the dresses appropriated in 1348 to one of these 
plays, which consisted of various kinds of disgiiisements, they 
seem to have uaerited rather the deiioininatiou of mummeries 
than of theatrical divertisements.^ The king then kept his 
Christmas at his castle at Guildford ; the dresses are said to he 
ad faciendum ludos domini regis, and consisted of eighty tunics 
of buckram of various colours ; forty-two visors of different 
similitudes, namely, fourteen of faces of women, Iburteen of ^ces 
of men, and fourteen heads of angels made with silver ; twenty- 
eight crests ; fourteen mantles embroidered tvith beads of 
dragons; fourteen white tunics wrought with the heads and 
wings of peacocks ; fourteen with the heads of swans with 
wings ; fourteen tunics painted with the eyes of peacocks ; foi 
teen tunics of English linen painted ; and fourteen other tunii 
embroidered with stars of gold.* How far these plays were ei 
livened by dialogues, or interlocutory eloquence is not known ; 
but probably they partook more of the feats of pantomime than 
of colloquial excellency, and were better CErlcuIated to amuse 
the sight than to mstruet the mind. 

The magnificent pageants and disguisings frequently exhibit) 

■ A treatise sg^insi diciog. dancing, vain plays, or ititerlu<l<->, &C. by Jolm NurlM 

» WMdiohe roll of Edward UI. 

Ttoii'B Hill. Eng. Poet. vol. i. p. 398. 
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nt c"urt ill the succeeding (imes, and eHpeciallj in tii« reign of 
H^ury VIII., no doubt originated from the Indi nbove inea< 
lioned. These mummeries, as a modem writer justly observes, 
were destitute of character and humour, their chief aim being 
to surprise the spectators " by the ridiculous and exaggerated 
oddity of the visors, and by the singularity and splendour uf 
llie dresses; every thing was out of nature and jiropricty. 
Frequently the masque was attended with an exhibition (rf 
gorgeous machinery, resembling the wonders of a modern pan- 
tomime." ' 

The reader may form some judgment of the appearance ihe 
actors mode upon these occasions, from the following; 



] 




_ These, and ibe olht-r figures in llie subjoined engraving, are 
taken from a beautiful niauu'.cripi iu the Bodleian Library, 
written and illuminated in the reign of Edward III.^ 




48. Mrawim^XlV. Ccttoi 
The performance seems to have consisted chiefly in dancing, 
and tbe mummers are usually attended by the minstrels playii ,^ 
upon diderent kinds of musical instruments. 
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Many of these stately shows are described at length by Hall 
and Holinshed; aud, as some of my readers may not have those 
authors near at hand, I will subjoin the account of two of them 
ill Hall's own words. In the fifth year of the reign of Henry VIII, 
his majesty kept his Christmas at Greenwich ; and, " according 
to olde custome," on twelfth night,' "there came," says the hi^ 
torian, " into the greate hall, a mount called the riche nioiiiit. 
This mount was set full of riche flowers of silke, aud especially 
of bromc!^ slippes full of poddes, the branches were grene saltin, 
aud the flowers flat gold of damaske which signified Plaiilage- 
net: on the top stood a goodly bekoii^ g'*'i"ff light, rounde 
above the bekon sat the king and five other al in coales and 
cnppes of right crimosin velvet, embroudered with flat gold of 
damaske, their coates set full of spangelles of gold; and tbure 
woodhousee drew the mount 'till it came before the queen, and 
then the kyng and his compaigne disceiided and daunced; then 
suddainly the mount opened, and out came six ladies uU in 
crimosin satin anH plunket, embroudered with golde and [lerle, 
with Frenche hoodes on their heddes, and they dauiiced alone. 
Then the lordes of the mount tooke the ladies and daunced 
together, and the ladies re-entered, aud the mount closed, and 
so was conveyed out of tlie hall."'* The woodhouses, in tlie 
preceding quotation, or wodehouscs, as they are suinelimes 
called, were wdd or savage meu; and in this instance, men 
dressed up with skins, or rugs resembling skins, so as tu appear 
like savages. These pageants were frequently moveable and 
drawn upon wheels. In honour of the marriage of Arthur, 
prince of Wales, with Catherine of Spain, there wuro three 
pageants exhibited in Westminster Hall, which succeeded each 
other, and were all of them drawn upon wheels: the first was 
a castle with ladies; the second a ship in full sail, that cast 
anchor near the castle ; and the third a mountain with several 
armed knights upon it, who stormed the castle, and obliged the 
ladies to surrender. The show ended in a dance, and the f 
antry disappeared.* , 

XIV— PLAY IN HONOUR OF THE PRINCESS MARY. 

In the tenth year of the same king's reign, in honour of his 
sister the princess Mary's marriage with the king of France,* 

' Vit» Hen. VIII. fol. 59. ' Braom. ' BeKon 
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there was exhibited in the great hall at Orceiiwich, "a rock 
fill of al maner of Htoiu-s very artificially matlr, nnd on the top 
stood fire trocs: tbe tirst wan an olive tri'e, on which hanged 
a stiicld of the arincs of the church of Rome ; tbe sorond wrb a 
pvne aple tree,' with the amis of the emperor; the third was 
a rosyer,^ with the armes of England ; the fourth a braunchc of 
lylies, bearing the armes of France ; and the fifth a poniegmnet 
tree, bearing the arraea of Spayn; in token that nil these five 
potentates were joined together in oiie league against the enemies 
of Christe's fayth: in and upon the iniddee of the rock satte k 
fayre lady, richely appareyled, with a dolphin in h«r lap. lu 
this rock were ladies and gentlemen appareled, in crimosyn 
sattyn, covered over with flonrea of purple salyn, enibroudered 
with wretbes of gold knit together with golden laces, and on 
every floure a hart of gold moving. The ladies' tyer' was after 
the fashion of Inde, with kerchiefes of pleasaunce* bached 
with fyne gold, and set with letters of Greeke in gold of bullion, 
And the edges of their kerchiefes were garnished with hanging 
perle. These gentlemen and l&dyes sate on the neyther part of 
tbe rock, aud out of a lave in tbe same rock came ten knightes 
armed at all poyut€a,and faughte together a fayre toumay. And 
when they were severed and departed, the disguysers dissendc<) 
from the rock and daunced a great space, and sodeynly the rock 
moved and receaved tbe disguysers aud iraediately closed agayn. 
Then entred a person called report, appareled in crymosyn satin 
full of tongues, sitting on a fiyiug horse with wynges and feete 
of gold called Pegasus; this person in Frenche declared the 
meaning of tbe rocks, the trees, and the tourney."' 

XV.— PLAY OF HOCKTUESDAY. 

■ Among the pastimes exhibited for the entertainment of queen 

Elizabeth during her stay at Kenelworth Castle, Warwickshire, 

was a kind of historical play, or old storial show, performeil by 

I certain persons who came for that purpose from Coventry. It 

was also called the old Coventry play of Hock-Tuesday, but 

I must not be confounded with tbe Ludus do Corpus Cbristi, or 

I Coventry Mystery, mentioned before, lo which it did not bear 

I tbe least analogy, Tbe subject of the Hock-Tuesday show 

I was the massacre of the Danes, a memorable event in the 
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Engliati iiistory, ou St, Brice's iiiglit, November 13, 1002, 

which was expressed " Ju action acd in rhimes." It is said to 

bave been annually acted in the town of Coventry, according' 

[ to ancient custom ; but that it was suppressed soon after the re- 

I formation, at the instance of some of their preachers, whose 

I 'gfood intention the towns-people did not deny, but complained 

I of their severity; urging in behalf of the show, that it was 

" without ill example of manners, papistry, or any superstition." ' 

The rhimes originally belonging to the play, I presume, were 

\ omitted upon the abovementioned occasion ; ^ for it appears to 

bave been performed witiiout any recitation in mere dumb show, 

and consisted of hot skinnishes and furious encounters between 

, the English and the Danish forces: 6rst by the launce knights 

I horseback, armed with spears and shields, who being many 

I of them dismounted ibughl with swords and targets. Then tbl- 

I lowed two " host of foot men," one after the other, first marching 

in ranks, then, turning about in a warlike manner, they changed 

Uieir form from ranks into squadrons, then into triangles, then into 

rings, and then " winding out again they joined in battle; twice 

the Danes had the better, but at the last conflict they were beaten 

tvn, overcome, and many of them led captive for triumph hy 

our English women," Her majesty was much pleased with this 

performance, " whereat," says ray author, " she laughed well," 

and rewanled the actors with two bucks, and live marks iu 

money ; and with this munificence they were highly satisfied.' 



XVI^DECLINE OF SECULAR PLAYS. 
The secular plays, as we have seen, consisted of a medley 
I different performances, calculated chiefly to promote mirth 
I without any view to instruction ; but soon after the production 
I of regular plays, when proper theatres were established, the 
I motley exhibitions of the strolling actors were only relished by 
I the vulgar ; the law set her face against them, the perfonners 
I were stigmatised with the names of rogues and vagabonds, and 
I all access was denied them at the houses of the opulent. They 
I depended of course upon the precarious support derived froni 
I the favours of the lower classes of the people, which was not 
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sufficient to enable tliem to appi.ir ffi thpir former creditj 
Iheir companies were necessarily divided, and tlieir perforraances 
became less worthy of notice, every one of tliem endeavouring 
to slitfl for himaetf in the best manner that he could ; or a few 
of them uniting their abilities as occasion might serve, ex- 
hibited at wakes and fairs, and lived upon the contributions 
rustics and children. The trngitour now became a mere juggler, 
and played a few paltry tricks occasionally, assisted by the 
bourdour, or jester, transformed into a modem jack-pudding. 
It IS highly probable, that necessity suggested to him the idea of 
supplying the place of his human confederates by automaton 
figures made of wood, which, by oieans of wires properly at- 
tached to fheni, were moved about, and performed many of the 
actions peculiar to mankind; and, with the assistance of speeches 
made for them behind the scenery, produced that species of 
drama commonly distinguished by the appellation of a droll, or 
a puppet-play; wherein a facetious performer, well known by 
the name of Punchinello, supplied the place of the Vice, or 
mirth-maker, a favourite character in the moralities. In modern 
days this celebrated actor, who has something to say to the 
greater part of his auditory, is called- plain Punch. In the 
moralities, the Devil oisually carried away the Ini<iuity, or Evil, 
at the conclusion of the drama;) and, in compliance with the 
old custom. Punch, the genuine descendant of the Iniquity, is 
constantly taken from the stage by the Devil at the end of the 
puppet-show. Ben Jonson, by way of burlesque, in tlie comedy 
entitled "The Devil is an Asse," reveises the ancient usage, and 
makes the Iniquity run away with the Fiend, saying — 

The Diiell was wont to cany away ths Eiill, 

But now ilifl Evill oul-cuiiea t^ie Divell.— .-frf v. sctn* 6, 

The first appearance of a company of wooden actors excited, 
no doubt, the admiration of the populace, and the novelty of such 
an exhibition was probably productive of much advantage to the 
inventor. I cannot pretend todetermine the time that puppet-plays 
were first exhibited in England. I rather think this species of en- 
tertainment originated upon the continent. Cervantes has made 
Don Quixote a spectator at a puppet-show, and the knight's 
behaviour upon this occasion is described with great humor. 
The puppets were originally called motions: we find them 
mentioned in Gammer Gurlon's Needle, which is supposed to 

1 See Met. vi. p. 153. 
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have been written in 1517 ; and there the master of the puppet- 
bIiow seeins to have been considered as uo better than an idle 
vagrant. One of the characters eays, he will g;o " and travel 
with young Goose, the motion-man, for a puppet-player." 

XVII.— ORIGIN OF PUPPET-PLAYS. 

Previous to the invention of puppets, or rather to the incoiw 
puratinjH^ of them inlo companies, there were automatons that 
performed variety of motions. The famous rood, or crucifix, 
at Boxtey in Kent, described by Lambarde, was a figure of 
this kind, which moved its eyes, and turned its head whenever 
the monkish miracle workers required its assistance. The jack 
of the clock-house, often mentioned by the writers of the six- 
teenth century, was also an automaton, that either struck Ae 
hours upon the bell in their proper rotation, or signified by its 
gestures that the clock was about to strike. In a humorous 
|)aniphlet called Lanthorn and Caudle, or the Bellman's Second 
M'alk, published at London, 1605, it is said, " The Jacke of 
the Clocke-house goes upon screws, and his office is to do 
Imihiug but strike;" and in an old play still more early, " He 
shakes his heade and throws his arms about like the Jacke of 
tliG Clocke-house." The name of Jack of the Clock-house was 
dlso given to a certain description of thieves. From these 
figures, I doubt not, originated the more modern heroes of the 
i)uppet>4liow. J 

' XVm^NATURE OF PERFORMANCES BY POPPETS. ™ 

The puppet-shows usually made their appearance at great 
fairs, and especially at those in the vicinity of the metropolis ; 
they still' continue to be exhibited in Smithfield at Bar- 
tholomew-tide, though with very little traces of their former 
reatness; indeed, of late years, they have become unpopular, 
I are frequented only by children. It is, however, certain, 
t the puppet-shows attracted the notice of the public at the 
r commencement of the last century, and rivalled in some degree 
Fthe more pompous exhibitions of the larger theatres.'^ Powel, 
I famous puppet-show man, is mentioned in one of thf early 
tiapcrs of the Spectator,'* and his performances are humorously 
Pcontrasted with thoRC of the Opera House. At the same time 

[In 1801.] ■ See the lutroducdon. 

No. liv. vnl. i. lira, publislied in 1711. 
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tb^tie was another motion-mastery who ako appears to have been 
of sonde celebrity, named Crawley; I have before me two bills 
of his ejthibition, one for Bsirtholomew Fair, and the other for 
Southwafk Fair. These are preserved in a miscellaneous col- 
lection of advertisements and title-pages among the Harleian 
MSS.* ITie first of these bills runs thus: "At Crawley's 
Bobtb, over against the Crown Tavern in Smithfield, during 
ffae time of Bartholomew Fair^ will be presented a little opera, 
cftlled the Old Creation of the World, yet newly revived ; with 
fife addition of Noah's Flood; also several fountains playing 
Water during the time of the play. — The last scene does present 
Noah and his family coming out of the Ark, with all the beasts 
ti^o atid two, and all the fowls of the air seen in a prospect 
sitting Upon trees; likewise over the ark is seen the Sun rising 
iti ^ most glorious manner: moreover, a multitude of Angels 
Will be seen in a double rank, which presents a double prospect, 
one for the sun, the other for a palace, where will be seen six 
Angels ringing of bells. — Likewise Machines descend from 
above, double and treble. With Dives rising out of Hell, and 
Lazarus seen in Abraham's bosom, besides several figures 
dancing jiggs, sarabands, and country dances, to die admira- 
tion of the spectators; with the merry conceits of squire Punch 
^and sir John Spendall." This curious medley was^ we are 
told, " completed by an Entertainment of singing, and dancing 
with several naked swords, performed by a Child of eight 
years of age." In the second bill, we find the addition of 
*^ the Ball of little Dogs ;" it is also added, that these celebrated 
performers had danced before the queen (Anne) and most of 
the quality of England, and amazed every body. 

XIX.— GIANTS AND OTHER PUPPET CHARACTERS. 

The subjects of the puppet-dramas were formerly taken from 
some well known and popular stories, with the introduction of 
knights and giants; hence the following speech in the Hu- 
morous Lovers, a comedy, printed in 1617: " They had like to 
have frighted me with a man dressed up like a gyant in a 
puppeti-show." In my memory, these shows consisted of a 
^Tetched display of wooden figares, barbarously formed and 
'letorated, without the least degree of taste or propriety ; the 
wires that communicated the motion to them appeared at the tops 

» No. A931. 
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I of their heads, and the niauner in wbich tbey were made to move, 
[ cviaced ide ignorance and iuutleiitioii of the mariag'ers : ihe 
I Jialogutrs were mere juniblea of absurdity and nonsense, inter- 
[ nixed with low immoral discourses passing between Punch 
1 and the fiddler, for tiie orchestra rarely admitted of more than 

. «ne minetrel; and these flashes of uierrimeiit were made ofR'n- 
I, sive to decency by the actions of the puppet. In the reiirii 

< of James II. there was a noted merry-andrew named Philips ; 
I * This man," says Granger, "was some time fiddler to a piip- 
pet^how ; in which capacity he held many a dialogue with 
Punch, in much the same strain as he dirl aflerwards with the 
, mountebank doctor, his master upon the stage. This zany, 
i being regularly educated, had confessedly the advantage of his 
I brethren.'" 

I XX,— PUPPET-PLAYS SUPPRESSED liV PANTOMIMES. 

I The introduction, or rather the revival of pantomimes, which 

f indeed have long <iisgraced the superior theatres, proved the 

[ ^tter undoing of the puppet-show men ; in fact, all the ab- 

[ surdities of the puppet-show, except the discourses, are retained 

[ in the pantomimes, the difiTcrence consisting principally in the 

Kubfititution of living puppets for wooden ones ; but it must be 

k confessed, though nothing be added to (he rationality of the 

performances, great pains is taken ta supply the defect, by 

fascinating the eyes and the ears; and certainly the brilliancy of 

I the dresses and scenery, the skilful management of the ma^ 

I chinery, and the excellence of the music, in the pantomimes. 

I are great improvements upon the humble attempts of the vagrant 

I motion-master 

I XXI.— THE MODERN PUPPET-SHOW MAN. 

I In the present day, the puppet-show man travels about the 
I streets when the weather will penuit, and carries his motions, 
r with the theatre itself, upon his back! The exhibition takes 
I place in the open air ; and the precarious income of the miserable 
I itinerant depends entirely on the voluntary contributions of the 
I spectators, which, as far as one may judge from the sqii^^hd 
I appearance he usually makes, is very trifling, 
I A few years back,^ a puppet-show was exhibited :it the court 
I end of the town, with the Italian title Fantoccini, which greatljr . 

I ' Biogr. Hiau *oi.iv. p. 350. ' [Befor* IBOl.J ^ 
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attracted the notice of the public, ami was spoken of as an 
extraordinary performance: it was, however, no more than a 
piippet-ehow, with the motions coHstructed upon better prin- 
ciples, dreesfd with more elegance, and managed with greater 
art, than they had formerly been. 



XXII.— MOVINti PICTURES. 



Another Kpecies of scenic exhibition with moving figures, 
bearing some distant analogy to the puppets, appeared at the 
commencement of the last century. Such a show is thus 
described in the reign of queen Anne, by the manager of a 
show exhibited at the great house u the Strand, over against 
the Globe Tavern, near Hungerford Market ; the best places at 
one shilling, and the others at sixpence each; "To be seen, 
the greatest Piece of Curiosity that ever arrived in England, 
being made by a famous engineer from the camp before Lisle, 
who, with great labour and industry, has collected into a 
moving picture the following^ figures : first, it doth repre-sent 
the confederate camp, and the army lying intrenched before 
the town ; secondly, the convoys and the mules with prince 
Eugene's baggage; thu'dly, the English forces commanded by 
the duke of Marlborough ; likewise, several vessels, laden with 
provisions for the army, which are so artificially done as to 
seem to drive the water before them. The city and the citadel 
lire very fine, with all its outworks, ravelins, homworks, coun- 
ter-scarps, half-moons, and palisades; the French horse 
marching out at one gate, and the confederate army marching 
id at the other; the prince's travelling coach with two generals 
ill it, one saluting the company as it passes by; then a trumpeter 
rounds a call as he rides, at the noise whereof a sleeping 
centinel starts, and lifts up his head, but, not being espied, 
lies down to sleep again; besides abundance more admirable 
curiosities too tedious to be inserted here." He then modestly 
adds, " In short (lie whole piece is so contrived by art, 
that it seems to be life and nature." These figures, 1 presume, 
were flat painted images moving upon a flat surface, like those 
frequently seen upon the tops of clocks, where a carpenter's 
shop, or a stonemason's yard, are by no means unusually re- 
presented. A juggler named Flockton, some few years back, 
had an exhibition of this kind, which he called a grand piece 
of clock-work. In this machine the combination of many tiii- 
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ferent motions, and tolerably well contrived^ were at one time 
presented to the eye. 

Pinkethman's Pantheon mentioned in the Spectator, was, I 
presume, an exhibition something similar to that above de- 
scribed, and probably the heathen deities were manufactured 
from pasteboard, and seated in rows one above the other upon 
clouds of the same material ; at least I have seen them so 
fabricated, and so represented, about 1760, at a show in the 
country, which was contrived in such a manner, that the whole 
group descended and ascended with a slow motion to the sound 
of muse. 
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I.— THE BRITISH BARDS. 

The Britons were passionately fond of vocal and instrumental 
music : for this reason, the bards, who exhibited in one person 
the musician and the poet, were held in the highest estimation 
among them. " These bards," says an early historian, " cele- 
brated the noble actions of illustrious persons in heroic poems 
which they sang to the sweet sounds of the lyre ; " * and to this 
testimony we may add another of equal authority ; " The British 
bards are excellent and melodious poets, and sing their poems, 
in which they praise some, and censure others, to the music of 
an instrument resembling a lyre." ^ Their songs and their music 
are said, by the same writer, to have been so exceedingly affect- 
ing, that " sometimes when two armies are standing in order of 
battle, with their swords drawn, and their lances extended upon 
the point of engaging in a most furious conflict, the poets have 
stepped in between them, and by their soft and fascinating songs 
calmed tlie fury of the warriors, and prevented the bloodshed. 
Thus, even among barbarians," adds the author, " rage g-ave 
way to wisdom, and Mars submitted to the Muses." 

* Amauanus Marcell. lib. xv. cap. 9. « Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. cap. 31. 
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II.— THE NORTHERN SCALDS. 

The scalds^ were the poets and the musicians of the ancient 
northern nations ; they resembled the bards of the Britons, and 
were held in equal veneration by their countrymen. The scalds 
were considered as necessary appendages to royalty, and even 
the inferior chieftains had their poets to record their actions and 
indulge their vanity. 

IIL— THE ANGLO-SAXON GLEEMEN. 

Upon the establishment of the Saxons in Britain, these poeti- 
cal musicians were their chief favourites ; the courts of the kings, 
and the residences of the opulent afforded them a constant 
asylum ; their persons were protected, and admission granted 
to them without the least restraint. In the Anglo-Saxon language 
they were distinguished by two appellations ; the one equivalent 
to the modem term of gleemen or merry-makers, and the other 
harpers, derived from the harp, an instrument they usually 
played upon. Ghp or Ghgman ; hence Glis^ameo, glee-games, 
are properly explained in Somner's Lexicon, by merry tricks, 
jests, sports, and gambols, which were expressive of their new 
acquirements: Daajipe^e, the appellation of harper, was long 
retained by the English rhymists. The gleemen added mimicry, 
and other means of promoting mirth to their profession, as well 
as dancing and tumbling, with sleights of hand, and variety of 
deceptions to amuse the spectators ; it was therefore necessary 
for them to associate themselves into companies, by which means 
they were enabled to diversify their performances, and render 
many of them more surprising through the assistance of their 
confederates. In Edgar's oration to Dunstan, the mimi, or 
minstrels, are said to sing and dance ; and, in the Saxon canons 
made in that king's reign, A.D. 960, (Can. 58,) it is ordered that 
no priest shall be a poet. j*ceop, or exercise the mimical or his- 
trionical ^art, in any degree, public or private.^ Lye renders 
the words " ne aemje I^T^" 5^^f^^/* ^^^ ^Uo modo scurram agat. 
Upon this subject we shall have occasion to speak more fully 
hereafter. 

> Bartholin de cauais contemp. a Danis Mortiii, lib. i. cap. 2, et Woimii Lit. Ran. 
ad finim. 
' Spei. Concil. torn. i. p. 455. 
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■NATURK OF THE PERFORMANCES BY THE GLEEMEN. 

Representations of some of these pastimes nre met with oc- 
casionally in the early Latin and Saxon manuscripts; and where 
they do occur, we unifonuly find that ihe illuminators, being 
totally ignorant of ancient customs and tlie habits of foreign 
nations, have not paid the least regard to propriety in the de- 
picting; of either, but substituted those of their own time, and 
by this means they have, without design on their part, become 
the communicators of much valuable information. The following 
observations upon two very early paintings will, I doubt no), 
ill great measure confirm the truth of this assertion. 



1 




This engraving represents two persons dancing to the music 
of the horn and the trumpet, and it does not appear to be a 
common dancein which tbey are engaged ; on the contrary, their 
tttitiidcs are such as must have rendered it very difficult to per- 
fiinn. On the next page is a curious specimen of a performer's art. 
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We here see a man throwing three balls and three knives al- 
I ternately into the air, and catching tliem one by one as they fall, 
I but retnrning them again in a regular rotation. To give the 
Igrealer appearance of diiGcuIty to this feat, it t8 ticcoinpanied 
Twith the music of an instrument resembling ilie modern violin, 
I It is necessary to add, that these two figui'es, as well as those 
I dancing, previously exhibited, form a part only of two larger 
L paintings, which, in their original state, are placed as frontispieces 
tto the Psalms of David ; and in both, the artists have repre- 
ft^ented that monarch seated upon his throne in the act of playing 
Mpon the harp or the lyre, and surrounded by the masters of 
I sacred music. In each the king is depicted considerably la^^r 
I than theittber performers, a complitueut usually paid to saints 
land dignified persunx: which absn dity has been frequently 
1 practised by the more modern painters. The inferior figures 
Lfbrm a sort of border to the sides and bottom of the royal por- 
Ltrait, In addition to the four figures upon the engraving. No. 49, 
^and exclusive of the king, there are four more, all of them ii^ 
ejitid performerH ; one playing upon the horn, anolhe) 
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upon the trumpet, and the other two upon a kind of tabor or 
drum, which, however, is beaten with a single drum-stick : the 
manuscript in which this illumination is preserved, was written 
as early as the eighth century, and is in the. Cotton Collection 
at the British MuseumJ The engraving, No. 50, is from a 
painting on another manuscript in the same collection,^ more 
modern than the former by full two centuries, which contains 
four figures besides the royal psalmist ; the two not engraved 
are musicians : the one is blowing a long trumpet supported by a 
staff he holds in his left hand, and the other is winding a crooked 
horn. In a short prologue, immediately preceding the psalms, 
we read as follows: " fiavid, filius Jesse, in regno suo quatuor 
elegit qui psalmos fecerunt, id est Asaph, iEman, iEthan, et 
Idithun; " which may be thus translated literally, " David, the 
son of Jesse, in his reign elected four persons who composed 
psalms, that is to say, Asaph, iEman, JEthsn^ and Idithun." 
In the painting these four names are separately appropriated, 
one to each of the four persons there represented ; the player 
upon the violin is called Idithun, and JEthan is tossing up the 
knives and the balls. 

I have been thus particular in describing these curious 
delineations, because I think they throw much light upon 
the profession of the Anglo-Saxon gleeman, and prove that 
his exhibitions were diversified at a very early period; for 
the reader, I doubt not, will readily agree with me, that dancing 
and sleights of hand were better calculated for secular pastimes, 
than for accompaniments to the solemn performances of sacred 
psalmody. The honest illuminators having no ideas, as I before 
observed, of foreign or ancient manners, saw not the absurdity 
of making the Jewish monarch a president over a company of 
Saxon gleemen ; they had heard, no doubt, that these persona, 
whose names they found recorded in the book of Psalms, were 
poets and musicians; and therefore naturally concluded that 
they were gleemen, because they knew no others who performed 
in that double capacity but the gleemen : they knew also, that 
these facetious artists were greatly venerated by persons of the 
highest rank, and their company requested by kings and princes, 
who richly rewarded them for the exercise of their talents, and 
for this reason, conceived that they were proper companions for 
the royal psalmist. 

* Vespasian, A. i. ' Tiberius, C. vi. 
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v.— A ROYAL PLAYER WITH THREE DARTS. 

The sleight of casting up a certain number of sharp instru- 
ments into the air, and catching them alternately in their fall, 
though part of the gleeman's profession, was not entirely con- 
fined to this practice. It is said of Olaf Fryggeson, one of the 
ancient kings of Norway, that he could play with three darts 
at once, tossing them in the air, and always kept two up while 
the third was down in his hand.^ Our Saxon joculator, how- 
ever, has the advantage of the monnrch by adding the three 
bulls, which of course must have made the trick more difficult 
to be performed. 

VI.— BRAVERY OF A MINSTREL IN THE CONQUEROR'S ARMY. 

The celebrated minstrel Taillefer, who came into England 
with William the Norman, was a warrior as well as a musician. 
He was present at the battle of Hastings, and appeared at the 
head of the conqueror^s army, singing the songs of Charlemagne 
and of Roland ; but previous to the commencement of the action, 
he advanced on horseback towards the army of the English, 
and, casting his spear three times into the air, he caught it as 
often by the iron head ; and the fourth time he threw it amoiig 
his enemies, one of whom he wounded in the body : he then 
drew his sword, which he also tossed into the air as many times 
as he had done his spear, and caught it with such dexterity, 
that those who saw him attributed his manoeuvres to the power 
of enchantment. 

L'an (lit al altve ki co reit, 
Ke CO esteit enchantement.* 

After he had performed these feats he galloped among the 
English soldiers, thereby giving the Normans the signal of 
battle ; and in the action it appears he lost his life. 

VII.— OTHER PERFORMANCES BY GLEEMEN. 

One part of the gleeman's profession, as early as the tenth 
century, was, teaching animals to dance, to tumble, and to put 
themselves into variety of attitudes, at the command of their 
masters. 

» PoDtoppUan. Hist. Norway, p. 148. 

» Wace, Hist, de tutles Reys de Brittaigne, continued by Geoffrai Gaimer, MS in 
the Royal Library, marked 13 A. xri. 




^^^K 51. A.VOLP-SAIOH GlUHIn's BitR DtNOE.— X. ClICTURY. 

H^i^ This engraving is tbe copy of a curious though rude deli- 
' neation, being little more than an outline, which exhibits a spe- 

cimen of this pastime. The principal joculator appears in ihc 
front, holding a knotted switch in one hand, and aline attached 
to a bear in the other ; the animal is lying down in obedience 
to his command ; and behind them are two more figures, the 
one playing upon two flutes or flageolets, and elevating his left 
leg while he stands upon bis right, supported by a staff that 
passes under his armpit; the other dancing, in an attitude ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous. This performance takes place upon an 
eminence resembling a stage made with earth ; and in the ori- 
ginal a vast coDCOurst: are standing round it in a semicircle as 
spectators of the sport, but they are so exceedingly ill drawn, 
and withal so indistinct, that I did not thuik it worth the pains 
to copy them. The dancing, if I may so call it, of the flute 
player, is repeated twice in the same manuscript. 1 have theiire 
selected two other figures. 
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Here we see a youth [ilayiiig upon a harp with only four 
Btriiigs, aud apparently singing at the same time, while an elderly 
man is performing the part of a buffoon or posture master, I lol ding 
up one of his legs, and hopping upon the other to (he music. 
Both these drawings occur in a MS. psalter in the Harleian Col 
lection,' written in Latin, and apparently about the middle of 
the tenth century. It contains many drawings, all of th'ttn ex. 
ceedingly rude, and most of them merely outlines. We shall have 
occasion farther on to speak, more lai-gely concerning all these 
kinds t " 



VIII.— THE IIARP USED BY THE SAXONS. 
The bards and the scalds most assuredly used the linrp to ac- 
company their songs and modulate their voices. The Saxou 
gleemenand joculators followed their example, and are frequently 
called harpers for that reason; but, ai the same time, itisequally 
certain, that they were well acquainted with several other in- 
struments of music, as the violin, or something very similar to 
it; pipes or flutes of various kinds; horns and trumpets; to 
which may be added the tabor, or drum. The harp, indeed, 
was the moat popular, and frequently exercised by persons who 
did not follow the profession of gleenieii. We learn from Bede, 
an unquestionable authority, that, as early as the seventh cen- 
tury, it was customary at convivial meetings to hand a harp 
from one person to another, and every one who partook of tfie 
festivity played upon it in his turn, Ringing a song to the music 
for merriment sake.^ Bede says, Omnes per ordinem cantare 
debent; aud king Alfred translates the word cantare be heappan 
j-injan, sing to the harp. The historian adds, that Caedmon, 
not being acquainted with such sort of songa, gat up when he 
saw the harp, cytharam, brought near him, and went home ; 
the king adds the reason, ISonue Hpaj- lie pop j-ceome, then arose 
he for shame, "not being able to comply with the general prac- 
tice. Probably this was not the practice when the professional 
harper was present, whose province it was to amuse the company. 

IX^THE NORMAN MINSTRELS. 

Soon after the Conquest, these musicians lost the ancient 

Saxon appellation of gleemen, and were called ministraulx, in 
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En^IisU miiislrels, n term we)) )cnown Jn Normandy some time 
before. They were, however, called liarpers by ihe English 
rhymists; but the Norman name minstrel was much more rom- 
nionly used. As the minstrel's art consisted of several branches, 
the professors were distinguished by different denominations, 
as, •* rimours, chanterres, conteours, jowglwmrs or jongleurs, 
•estours, lecours, and troubadours or trouvers;" in modern 
languHge, rhymers, singers, story-tellers, jugi^lers, relnters of 
heroic actions, bufibons, and poets ; but all of them were iiia 
clsded under the general name of minstrci. In the Latin, 
ministerellus, or ministrnllus, is also called mimus, mimicuK, 
histrio, joculator, Fersifieator, cantor, and scurra. An eminent 
French antiquary says of the minstrels, that some of them them- 
selves composed the subjects they sang or related, as the trouvers 
and the conteurs ; and some of them used the compositions of 
others, as the jogleours and the chanteurs. He farther remarks, 
that the trouvers may be said to have embellished their pro- 
ductions with rhyme, while the contours related iheir histories 
in prose; the jugleours, who in the middle ages were famous 
for playing upon the vielle, accompanied the songs of the trou- 
vers. The vielle was a stringed instrument, sounded by the 
turning of a wheel wilhin it, resembling that which we frequently 
eee about the streets played by the Savoynrds, vulgarly called 
a hurdy-gurdy. These jugleours were also assisted by the 
chanteurs: and this union of talents rendered the compositions 
more harmonious and more pleasing to the auditory, and in- 
creased their rewards, so that Ihey readily joined each other, and 
travelled together in large parties.' It is, however, very certain, ^^H 
that the poet, the songster, and the musician, were frequently ^H 
united in the same person. ^H 

^^^V X.— TROUBADOURS. ^H 

^^^^Thc Norman rhymers appear to have been the genuine de- 
scendants of the ancient Scandinavian scalds; they were well 
known in the northern part of France long before the appearance 
of the provincial poets called troubadours, and trouvers, that it 
finders, probably from the fertility of their invention. Th 
troubadours brought with them into the north a new species c 
language called the Roman language, which in the eleventh and 

■ Ftochel, Origins de la Lsngue et PoMiK FiiiiifoiBf, ISBI, lii. i. chap. liii. fol, 79. 
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twelfth centuries was commonly used in Ibc sonthrrn provinces 
of France, and there esteemed as the most perlbct ul' uny in 
.£urope. It evidently originated from the Latin, and was the 
;nt of the French tongue ; and in this language their songs 

id their puems were composed,' Tliese poets were much ad- 
mired and ronrted, being, as a very judicious modern writer' 
says, the delight of the brave and the favourites of the fair; 
because they celebrated the achievements of the one and thi.- 
.beauties of the other. Even princes became trotibadours, and 
,Wrote poems in the provincial dialect ; among others, anionarch 
country certainly composed verses of this kind. 
iTbe reader will, I doubt not, readily recollect the common 
iry of Richard I,, who, being closely confined in a castle 
,belonging to the duke uf Austria, was discovered by his favourite 

linstrel Blonde), a celebrated troubadour, through the means 
■di a poem composed by the poel, in conjunction with his royal 
iter. The story is thus related in a very ancient French author, 
quoted by Claude Fauchet: Blondel, seeing that bis lord did 
not return, though it was reported that he had passed the sea 
from Syria, thought that he was taken by his enemies, and pro- 
bably very evilly entreated; be therefore determined to find 
hhn, and for this purpose travelled through many countries 
without success : at last he came to a small town, near which was 
a castle belonging to the duke of Austria; and, having learned 
from hishost that there was a prisoner in the castle who had been 
.confined for upwards of a year, he went thither, and cultivated 
Bn acquaintance with the keepers; for a minstrel, says the author, 
can easily make acquaintance. However, he could not obtain 
a sight of the prisoner, nor learn his quality; he therefore 
placed himself near to a window belonging to the tower wherein 
he was shut up, and sang a few verses of a song which had 
been composed conjointly by him and bis patron. The king, 
hearing the first part of the song, repeated the second ; which 
convinced the poet, that the prisoner was no other than Richard 
himself. Hastening therefore into England, he acquainted the 
barons with his adventure, and they, by means of a large sum 
of money, procured the liberty of the monarch." 

' Le Gnnd, FHblrs. du CoDtes dea 1£. 13. ajecka, torn, t. 

• Or. Heorr. HiX. Brit. vol. viii. sect. a. chap. 5. p. t-Ot. 

* Faiicliel deB BDcisns PoetB rTBu^ais, liv. il. cbap. lii. f-'ii, tnJ tef V 
and Noble Aulliors, to[. i. p, 6. 
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XL— JESTOIIRS. 
"The conteiira and the j^stours, who are also called diaaoiini, 
and seggers, or sayers, and, in the Latin of that time, fahulaturef, 
and nanitorea, were literally, in English, tale-tellers, who recited 
either their own compositions or those of others, consisting of 
popular tales and romances, for the entertainment of public 
companies, on occasions of joy and festivity. Gower, a writer 
contemporary with Chaucer, describing the coronation of a 
Boman emperor, says, 

When every mioiatrell Imd pUyds, 

And fvcTj disBOur h*d Myde, 

Which wu miMt pleuauct in hia ear.' 

In a manuscript collection of Old Stories, in the Harleian Li- 
brary, we read of a king who kept a tale-teller on purpose to 
lull him to sleep every night; but some untoward accident 
having prevented him from taking his repose so readily as usual, 
be desired the fabulator to tell him longer stories ; who obeyed, 
and began one upon a more extensive scale, and fell asleep him- 
self in the midst of it. 

XII.— TALES AND MANNERS OF THE JESTOURS. 
The jestours, or, as the word is of^a written in the old English- 
dialect, gesters, were the relaters of the gestes, that is, the 
actions of femous persons, whether lahulous or real ; and these 
stories were of two kinds, the one to excite pity, and the other 
to move laughter, as we learu from Chaucer : ^ 

And jeUours th&t tellen Isles, 
Both of wepjing and ot gune. 

The tales of game, as the poet expresses himself, were short 
jocular stories calculated to promote merriment, in which the 
reciters paid little respect to the claims of propriety, or even of 
common decency. The tales of game, however, were much 
more popular than those of weeping, and probably for the very 
reason that ought to have operated the most powerfully for their 
suppression. The gestours, whose powers were chiefly employed 
in the hours of conviviality, finding by experience that h 
of instruction were much less seasonable at such times, 
idle tales productive of mirth and laughter, accommodated 
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' DjnfeBHD AmaaCii, lib, lii. The thirde bgke of Fame. 
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tbeir narrntions to (he general taste of the times, reg^ardlens of 
the mischiefs fhey occaBioned by vitiating the morals of their 
bearers ; henre il is, that the author of the Vision of Pierce the 
Ploughman calls them contemptibly " japers, and jiiglers, and 
^anglers of gests." ' He describes them also as haunters of 
taverns and common ale-houses, amusing the lower claeses of 
the people with " myrth of minstrelsy and losels tales," loose 
rulgar tales, and calls them tale-tellers and "tutelers in ydell," 
tutors of idleness, occasioning their auditory, " for love of tales, 
in tavenies to drink," uhere they learned from them to jangle 
and to jape, instead of attending to their more serious duties, 
he therefore makes one to say, 



Willi k 



ccupi 



patGlly my pauc Dost 
I ryma of Robm Hoiii 
ir Lonl or our Lsdy I lemo nothing at all 

aye, holy dsye, and other, 

ale.'— 



\ 



He then blames the opulent for rewarding these "devils 
sours," as he calls them, and adds. 

He is WOTU than Judas that giieth a Japrr nlvei.' 

The japers, I apprehend, were the same as the bourdours, 
or rybauders, an inferior class of minstrels, and properly called 

I jesters in the modern acceptation of the word; whose wit, like 
that of the merry-andrews of the present day, consisted in low 
obscenity, accompanied with ludicrous gesticulation. They 
sometimes, however, found admission into the houses of the 
opulent, Knighton indeed mentions one of these japers who 
was a favourite in the English court, and could obtain any grant 
fnnn the king "a burdando," that is, by jesting. They are 

t well described by the poet: ^ 

As japers and Jangleis, Judaa clijIdreD, ^^M 

Fayoelh Chem fantasies, and foales Ibem maketli.' ^H 

r It was a very common and a very favourite amusement, so late' 
I ,as the sixteenth century, to hear the recital of verses and moral 
iches, learned for that purpose, by a set of men who obtained 
I their livelihood thereby, and who, without ceremony, intruded 
] ilheinselves, not only into taverns and other places of public 
I resort, but also into the houses of the nobility. 



' Edition of 1550. 

' The ale here evidenliy implicB the place where lie 

' A tewaid. Ibid. pais. li, 'P. Ploughman 
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sra.— FURTHER ILLUSTRATION OF THEIR PRACTICES. 
The difiereut talents of the minstrels are sarcttsticaHy described 
bv an ancient French poet ; ' who, supposing a company of 
them assembled in the hiill of an opulent nobleman, snys, 
coinit caused it tu be made known to them, that he would { 
his best new srsirlet robe to the minstrel who should 
the most merriment, either by ridiculous words or by actions, 
la meillor truffc — dire ne f^ire. This proposal occasioned them 
to strive with each other ; snnte of them imitated the imbecility 
of drunkards, others the actions of fools, some sang;, others 
piped, li autre note, which properly signifies the pricking, or 
writing of musical notes, but it is also applied to the playing 
upon pipes and other musical instruments by note; some talked 
nonsense, and Gome made scurrilous jests; those who understood 
the juggler's art played upon the vielle, cil qui sevent la joug- 
lerie vielant; and here it may be noted, that the vielle seems to 
Jiave been an instrument of music chiefly used by the jugglers; 
others of them depended on the narration of quaint fables, which 
were productive of much laughter. So far the poet; and, if 
his statement be not very distant from the truth, we shall not 
wonder at the outcry of our uioral and religious writers against 
such a mean and mercenary set of men, who were ready at 
conimand to prostitute their abilities to the worst of purposes, 
and encourage the growth of immorality and dissipation; the 
charge indeed is heavy, but I fear it will be found to stand upon 
a strong and permanent foundation. 



There is great reason tu conclude that the professors uf music 
were more generally encouraged, and of course more numerous 
in this country, subsequent to the Norman conquest, than they 
had been under the government of the Saxons. We are told, 
that the courts of princes swarmed with poets and minstrels. 
The earls also and great barons, who iu their castles emulated 
Ihe pomp and state of royalty, had their poets and minstrels: 
I hey formed part of their household establishment; and, ex- 
clusive of their wages, were provided with board, lodging, and 

' FabiUlux at Contea, edit. Pit. tsin. it. p. 161. 
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I CHAP, III. 
clothing by their patrons, nnd frequently travelled with tliem 
when they went from home. 
These minstrels, as well ns those belonging to the court, wei* 
permitted to perform in the rich monasteries, and in the man- 
noDs of the nobility, which they frequently risited in larg* 
parties, and especially upon occasions of festivity. They en- 
tered the castles without the least ceremony, rarely wfliting for 
■ny previous invitation, and there exhibited their performances 
for the entertainment of the lord of the mansion and his guests. 
They were, it seems, admitted without any difficulty, aud hand- 
somely rewarded for the exertion of their talents. 
It was no unrommon thifig with the itinerant minstrels to find 
admission into the houses of the opulent. The Saxon and the 
Danish gleemen followed the armies in the time of war, and 
had accens to both the camps without the least molestation. 
The popular story of king Alfred, recorded by William of 
Malmsbury and other writers, may be mentioned in proof of 
this assertion. He, it is said, assumed the character of a gle^ 
man, sub specie mimi — ut joculatoriee professor artis,' and en- 
tered the Danish camp, where he mad<' such observations as 
were of infinite service. To this we may add the authority of 
Ingidpbus, whose words are, singens se joculatorem, assunipta 
cithara, &c.^ This stratagem was afterwards repeated by Aniatf, 
or AulaSj the Dane, who was equally successful. He assumed, 
says the historian, professionem mimi, the profession of the 
I niimic, "who by this species of art makes a daily gain;" and 
LI adds, "being commanded to depart, he took with him the 
[ reward for his song."^ 

The extensive privileges enjoyed by ihe minstrels, aud the 
I long continuance oC the public favour, inflated their pride and 
I made them insolent ; they even went so far as to claim their 
I reward by a prescriptive right, and settled its amount according 
I to the estimation they had formed of their own abilities, aud the 
I opulence of the noblemen into whose houses they thought 
I proper to intrude. The large gratuities collected by these 
L artists not only occasioned great numbers to join their frater- 
I nily, but also induced many idle and dissipated persons to 
I assume the characters of minstrels, to the disgrace of the pro 
I fession. These evils became at last so notorious, that iu the 
: Edward 
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liiwn by a public edict, which sufliciciiily cxjilsins the nature 
of tlie grievance. It states, ihiil many iniioleiit pertions, under 
Ihe colour of minstrelsy, ititrudeil themselves into the residences 
of the wealthy, where they had both meat and drink, bnt were 
not contented ^vilhout thead<lition of large gifts from the house- 
holder, 'lo restrain this abuse, the matxlale ordains, that no 
person should resort to thehotisrs of prelates, carls, or barons, 
to eat, or to drink, who was not a professed minstrel ; nor 
more th;m three or four minstrels of honour at most in one 
day, meanings, 1 presume, the king's minstrels and tliose retained 
by the nobility, except ihey came by invitation from the lord of 

le house. 

■Thus we read in Ihe old romitnce of Launfel, 
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FjJelers, tjlolyrs, and trompolers. 

The e<lirt also prohibits a professed minstrel from going to the 
house of nny person below the dignity of a baron, unless invited 
by the master; and, in that case, it commands him to be con- 
tented with meat and drink, and such reward as the house- 
keeper willingly offered, without presuming to ask for any 
thing. For the first offence the minstrel lost his miustrelsy, and 
for the second he was obliged to forswear his profession, and 
was never to appear again as a minstrel,' This edict is dated 
from Langley, 6, an. 9 Edward II. A.B. 1316. 



XV.— A GUILD OF MINSTRELS, 

Tn little more than a century afterwards, the same grievances 
Oecame again the subject of complaint; and in the ninth year 
of Edward IV. it was stated, that certain rude husbandmen 
and artificers of various trades had assumed the title and livery 
of the king's minstrels, and, under thnt colour and pretence, 
had collected money in divers parts of the kingdom, and com- 
mitted other disorders; tlie king therefore granted (o Walter 
Haliday, marshal, and lo seven others, bis own minstrels, named 
by him, a charter, by which he created, or rather restored, a 
fraternity, or perpetual guild, such as the king understood the 
brothers and sisters of the fraternity of minstrels to have pos- 
sessed in former time; and we shall see, a little further on, that the 
minstrel's art, or part of it at least, was practised by females hi 
Ihe time of (he Saxons. This fraternity was to be governed by 
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^^^H a marshal appointed for life, the same office as thot ancieiitiji 

^^^H possessed by the king of the miiistrelB,' and two wardens^ "ho 

^^^H were empowered to admit members into the guild, and to regulate 

^^^H and govern, and to punish, when necessary, all such as exer- 

^^^H cised the profession of minstrels throughout the kingdom. The 

^^^^H minstrels of Chester, who had by charter sereral peculiar pi%a i 

^^^H . vileges, are excepted in this act, ■ 

^H api 
^H hat 

^^^H nin 
^^^B am' 
^^r jeci 
I fen 



V!,— ABUSES AND DECLINE OF MINSTRELSY. 
It does not appear that much good was effected by the fore- 
^ing institution ; it neither corrected the abuses practised by 
file fraternity, nor retrieved their reputation, which declined 
apace from this period. Under queen Elizabeth, the minstrels 
had lost the protection of the opulent ; and their credit was sunk 
BO low in the public estimation, that, by a statute in the thirty- 
ninth year of her reign against vagrants, they were included 
I among the rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, and sub- 
jected to the like punishments. This edict also affected ail 
fencers, bearwards, common players of interludes (with the 
exception of such players as belonged to great personages, and 
were authorised to play under the hand and seal of their 
, patrons), as well as minstrels wandering abroad, jugglers, 
tinkers, and pedlars; aud seems to have given the death's 
^ wound to the profession of the minstrels, who had so long en- 
t joyed the public favour, and basked in the sunshine of pros- 
1 perity. The name, however, remained, and was applied to 
I itinerant fiddlers and other musicians, whose miserable state is 
I thus described by Putenham, in his Arte of English Poesie, 
J printed in 1689:* " Ballads and small popular musickes sung 
I hy these cantabauqui upon benches and barrels beads, where 
f Ihey have none other audience than boyes or countrye fellowes 
^that passe by them in the streete, or else by blind harpers, or 
■ fuch like tavenie minstrels that give a fit of mirth for a groat; 
P^d their matters being for the most part stories of old time, as 
J the tale of sir Topae, Bevis of Southampton, Guy of Warwick, 
I Adam Bell and Clymme of the Clough, and such other old 
lkt>manc«sor historical rhimes, made purposely for the recrea- 
I tion of the common people at Christmas dinners and bride ales, 
\ and in tavemes and alehouses, and such other places of base 
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resort," Bishop Hall, the satirist, adverts to the low estate 
the minstrels at this time, in the two lost lines of the following 
couplet : 

Muah belter Ihui a Faris-eaid«D beara, 

Or pntinB puppet on ■ tlicFiUe, 

Sclfing a liugLl«r for a cold meales menL' 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that public and private 
bands of mnsicians were called mint^trels for a considerable time 
after this period, and without the least indication of disgrace; 
but then the appellation seems lo imve been confined to the io- 
strumeiital performers, and snob of them as were placed upon 
a regular establishment; the musicians of the city of London, 
for instance, were called indifl^erently waits and miuatrsls.' In 
the reign of Henry Vll. there were musicians belottg-ing to the 
royal household, called siryng minstrels. 

We liear of the itinerant musicians again in an ord inance from 
Oliver Cromwell, dated 1666, dnring his protectorship, whicli 
prohibits "all persons commonly called lidlers, or minstrel Is," 
from "playing, Gdling, and making; music, in any inn, alehouse, 
or taveni;" and also from " profferiug themselves, or desireing, 
or intrenting any one to hear them play, or make music in the 
places aforesaid." The only vestige of these musical vagrants 
now remaining, is to be found in the blind fiddlei's wandering 
about. Ihe country, and the ballnd singers, who frequently ac- 
company their ditties with instrumental music, especially the 
fiddle, vulgarly called a crowd, and the guitar. And here we 
may observe, that the name of fiddlers was applied to tfae 
miustrelti as early at least as the fourteenth century : it occurs 
in the Vision of Pierce the Ploughman,* where we read, " not 
to fiire as a fydeler, or a frier, to seke feastes." It is also used, 
but not sarcastically, in tfae poem of Launfe).* 

SVH.— MlNiSTRHLS WERE SATIRISTS AND FLATTERERS. 

The British bards employed their musical talents in the praise 

of heroic virtue, or in the censure of vice, apparently without 

any great expectation of reward on the one hand, or fear of 

punishment on the other. The Scandinavian scalds celebrated 

■ Lib. It. eai. i. ' S[o*'» Surrey of Lond. p. S+ sDd 8S 
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fee valiant actions of their coiinfrymen in appropriate Teraea; 
ikud sometimes accompanied the warriors to the fleld of buttle, 
that they mi^ht behold their exploits nnd describe them with 
more accuracy, Tlie gleemen of the Saxons imitated their pre- 
decessors, and attached themselves to the persons of prinres and 
chieftains, and retained tbeir favour by continual adulation. The 
minstrels of the Normans trod in the same steps, but seem to 
have been mure venal, and ready at all tin:es to flatter or to 

I satirize, as best suited their interest, without paying' much regard 
":"'"■■"■"■' 
»g 
«eii 
«P 
«o 
ant 



XVm.— AN ECDOTES OF OFFENDING MINSTRELS. ^ 

Is is said of William Longchamp, bishop of Ely, chaucellc^ 

Utd justiciary of England, who was also tlie Pope's legate, and 

great favourite of Richard 1., that he kept a number of poets 

life his pay, to make song« and poems in his praise; and also, 

ith great gifts he allured many of the best singers and 

instrels from the continent, to slug those songs in the public 

|i«treete of the principal cities in England.' 

It was, on the other hand, a very dangerous employment to 
«enaure the characters of great personages, or hold their actions 
to ridicule; for, though the satirist might be secure at the 
JQomHit, he was uncertain that fortiuie would not one day or 
another put him into the power of hiN adv^-sary, which was the 
case with Luke de Barra, a celebrated Norman minstrel; who, in 
his songs having made very free with the character of Henry I. of 
£ng'land, by some uutoward accident tell iuto the hands of the 
irritated monarch. He condemoed him to have his eyes pulled 
pDt : and, when the earl of Flanders, who was present, pleaded 
tr^rmly in his favour, the king' replied : " This man, being a 
wit, a poet, and a niitistrel, composed many indecent songs against 
mc, and sung them openly to the gTeat entertainment of mine 
enemies ; and, since it has pleased God to deliver him into my 
hands, I will punish him, to deter others from the like petu» 
lance." The cruel sentence was executed, and the miserable 
satirist died soon after with the wounds he had received in 
struggling with the executioner.^ The gTatiflcation of a mean 



■ Geoedlcl. Abbie. su' 
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revenge is a strong mark of a little mind ; aad this inliumanity 
reflerts great discredit upon the king: it would have been 
noble ill him to have pardoned the unlurtunate culprit. 

Again, in the reign of king Edward II., at the solemnization 
of the feast of Pentecost in the great hall at Westminster, when 
that prinoe was seated at dinner in royal state, and attended by 
tbe peers of the realm, a woman habited like a minstrel, riding 
upon a great horse trapped in the minstrel fashion, entered the 
hall, and, going round the several tables, imitated the.gestures 
of a mimic,' and at length mounted the steps to the royal table, 
upon whifrh she deposited a letter; and, having so done, she 
turned her horse, and saluting all Ihe company, retired. The 
letter was found to contain some very severe reflections upon the 
conduct of the monarch, which greatly angered him; and tbe 
actress, being arrested by his command, discovered the author 
of the letter, who acknowledged the otfence and was pardoned ; 
but Ihe door-keeper, being reprimanded on account of her ad- 
mission, excused himself, by declaring it had never been custo- 
mary to prevent the entry of minstrels and persitns in disguise 
ments, upon tbe supposition that they came for the entertain- 
ment of bis majesty,^ This woman bad probably assumed the 
habit of a man, and a female was chosen on this occasion, ac* 
cording to tbe opinion of an eminent modern author, Dr. Percy, 
bishop of Dromore,^ because, upon detection, her sex might 
plead for her, and disarm tbe king's resentment. It is, how- 
ever, certain that at this time, and long before it, there were 
uuinen who practised the minstrel's art,or at least some branches 
of it. We read of the glee-maidens, ur female minstrels, 
from gilp-raeben and slypienbe-inaben, in the Saxon records j 
;uid I believe, that their province in general weis to dance and 
lo tumble, whence they acquired tbe name of tomblesteres, fi-om 
the Saxon tumbian, to dance or tumble, and saylours, from 
salio, to leap or dance, in the time of Chaucer, who uses both 
these denominations.^ 



' The aathiH asea time words ; " Intrnvil rjnsdini mulUc oraata. biBlriondi babilu, 
equum l>oiiumiD«dBiisbiBiiioiialilerphaleniiim,qus mraiumore histnoneni ci^cui•i^'' 
&c 'J'ho. Wslaing Lain, Hut. Anglffi aub an. 1317. p. aS. 

■ Non eiee moria domua regia liisirionea ab ingreasuquenilihet proiLbeie. 

' Extay Dpan Ancient MiDatrels. in Reliques of Ancient Poetty. 

' TLt £nl In the Paidoncr's Tale, and tlie laal in tbe Rflmance of Ibe Bow, Sea 
tbe article on lurabUng and dancing in a ancceading Mcdon. 
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H^^V X1X._THE URES-S OF THE MlNSTItELS. ^M 

It is very clear, thaf the miusirels wore a peculiar tind of 
dress by which they might readily be distinguished : the woman 
above mentioned is expressly said to have been habited like a 
mimic (ir a minstrel, and by that means obtained admission without 
the least difficulty to the royal presence. I remember also a 
story recorded in a manuscript, written about the reign of Ed- 
ward III., of a young man of family, who came to a feast, 
where many of the nobility were present, in a vesture called a 
coat banly, cut short in the German fashion, and resembling 
the dress of a minstrel. The oddity of his habit attracted the 
notice of the company, and especially of an elderly knight, to 
whom he was well known, who thus addressed him: "Where, 
my friend, is your fiddle, your ribible, or such-like instrument 
belonging to a minstrel ? " " Sir," replied the young man, " I 
have no crafte nor science in using such instrunieuts." " Then," 
returned the knight, "you are much to blame; for, if you choose 
to debase yourself and your family by appearing in the garb 
of a minstrel, it is fitting you should be able to perform his 
duty."' On a column in Saint Mary's church at Beverley in 
Yorkshire is the following inscription: " This pillar made the 
mynstrylls;" its capital is decorated with five men in short 
coats, and one of them holds an inslrument like a lute.' The 
minstrels retained in noblemen's families wore their lards' livery ; 
and those appertaining to the royal household did the same. 
The edict of Edward IV. against the pretended minstrels, men- 
tioned above, expressly says, that they assumed the uaine, and lije 
livery or dress, of the king's own minstrels.* The queen had 
also minstrels in her service, who probably wore a livery dif- 
ferent from those of the king for distinction-sake. In a com- 
putus of expellees, an. 11 Edw. HI. in the Cotton Library, is 
this entry : " Johanni de Mees de Lorem. et Petro de Wurgund. 
ministrallis dominie regime, facientibus ministralsias suas coram 
domino rege apud Eboracum;" for which they received frotn 
the king's own hand six shillings and eight pence each.* Tlie 
following lines, which are somewhat to the purpose, occur iu 
an old historical poem, in the Harleiau Collection : they relate 

I H«l. MS. 1764. * Kl John Hnwkin's History of Muoc, Tol. :i. p. ^96. 
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Fdwiird Stanley, who is highly pniised by the author for 
his great )«kiil in plnying upon all kinds of instruments; 

JIb ilooJ befiiro llie kinge, <9oubtle« ihis wu true. 
Id b hjTe gowne ordotb of goU, and oftilibeira, 
Lyke do connnon myasirel. to sben taieme umb, 
But iyke a aoUe man. boih of laada, md of bidli.i 

And again, iu the history of John Newchoiube, the famous 
clothier of Newbury, usually called Jack of Newbury, it is 
said, " They had not sitten long, but iu comes a noise * of ntu- 
siciaiis in tawnie coats; who, putting off their caps, asked if 
they would have any music?" 

It appears that the minstrels sometimes shaved the crowns of 
their heads like the monks, and also assumed an ecclesiastical 
habit; this was probably an external garment only, and used 
when they travelled from place to place. The succeeding anec- 
dote will prove that the ecclesiastics and the mimics were not 
always readily distinguished from each other: Two itinerant 
priests coming towards night to a cell of the Benedictines near 
Oxford, tbey there, upon the supposition of their being mimics, 
or minstrels, gained admittance ; but the cellarer, the sacrist, 
and othei's of the brethren, disappointed in the expectation (hey 
had formed of being entertained with mirthful perfonnances, 
and finding them to be nothing more than two indigent eccle- 
siastics, beat lliem, and turned them out of the monastery.^ 

XX.— THE KING OF THE MINSTEELS. 
The king's minstrel, frequently in Latin called joculator regis 
or the king's juggler, was an officer of rank in the courts of the 
Norman monarchs. He had the privilege of accompanying his 
master when he joxirneyed, and of being- near his person ; and 
probably was the regulator of the royal sports, and appointed 
the other minstrels belonging to the household ; for which 
reason, I presume, he was also called the king, or chief of the 
minstrels. At what time this title was first conferred on him 
does not appear ; we meet with il, however, in an account 
of the public expenditures made in the fifth year of Edward I.; 
at which time, the kingof the minstrels, whose name was Robert, 

' H»i[. MS, 511. -^'' 

* 'The word noiee signiliea a cumpany. Tbc rsader will liad tbe appUcBDoo o( maaj 

' Hiat. and Antiq. Oion. lib, i. p. 67, »ub ao. 1SZ4. 
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received his maxter'a pay for military eervices,' The same name, 
with the same title aancxetl to it, occurs again in a similar r^ 
cord, dated the fonrih year of Edward II.; when he, in coiu- 
pany with various other minstrels, exhibeted before the king and 
his court, then held in the city of York ; and received forty 
marks, to be by him distributed among the fraternity.^ 

The title of royalty was not confined to the king's chief min- 
strel ; it was also bestowed upon the regent uf other companieB 
of musicians, as we find in a charter granted by John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, to the minstrels of Tutbury in Staffordshire, 
This document he addresses, under his seal, at the c^istle of 
Tutbury, August 24, in the fourth year of Richard II., to nostre 
beneameleroy des ministraulx, his well beloved the king of the 
minstrels; and concedes to him full power and commission to 
oblige the minstrels belonging to the honour of Tutbury to per- 
form their services and initistrelsies in the same manner that they 
had been accustomed tu be done in ancient times,^ Id a ballad J 
intituled " The marriage of Robin Hood and Clorinda tha 
Queeu of Tutbury Feast," * written probably after the disgrace 
of the minstrels, this officer is called the king of the fidlers. 
The poet supposes himself to have been present at the wedding, 
anti wituees of the facts he relates; and therefore he speaks 
thus: 



This blltle was 


fonghl 


Dear I 


oTkbury 


Whan tlie bagiiijieB b 


.a,teJ 


>l>e bull. 


I im kiDg of till 


B fidlen 


, iinH 


•wear 'da 


And I call bi 


m thkt I 


Inubii 


* il a KuU. 






Claude Fauchef, a French author of eminence, before quoted, 
speaking concerning the title of king, formerly given to many 
ofiicers belonging to the court, makes these observations;"! 
am well assured, the word king signifies comptroller, or head, 
as the chief heralds are called kings at anus, because it belonged 
solely to them to regulate tlie ceremonies of the justs and tour- 
naments." He then applies this reasoning to the Koy des Ribaulx, 
an ofiicer in the ancient court of France ; ^ and says, his charge 

' " Regi Roberto mkiiUiUo, scut, ml arniB comniorBiid ad vadi» regii, c»[Beiitui 
ppr diem It ea." &c. MS. Cotl. VefpanisuuB, C. rti. ' 

* " Rr^ RDl>erta, et aliis iniaiftmltiB diieisia; bci^Dtibus ndoisCnilHaB saw conuB 
lege et atiis magnatibus, de dono iprius regi*, per manua died i*gia Rolierti. retipi- 
entis JeDarioH ad participaiiduia ialei flosdeni, apud mbonLnjm^ ^ die Feb. 40 raarc.'* 
MS. CoH. Nero. C. »iii. 

' Dugd. Monut. vol. i. fol. 355. ' ColleciiD.- of Old Bnlhds, Londcm, inx 

' Cbaucei, in the Romann of the Rom, where the tide Ko) dei Ribauli ocean 
in the oriipnal, tnnilktei it " king of barlolea." 
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was (a clear the paTnce cj* indolent Hnd disorderly perHoiiN, h lio 
foMowed the court, and had no business thi^re; and had his 
title aa kin^ of vagabonds, because he was the examiner and 
corrector of dissolute persons.' In like manner, 1 presume, in 
this country, the king; of the minstrels was the governor and 
director of the fraternity over which he presided. The title was 
dropped in the reign of Edward IV., and that of marshal b&. 
8 substitute. 



XXI,— REWARDS GIVEN TO MINSTREL8. 
In the middle ages, the courts of princes, and the residence*, 
of the opulent, were crowded with minstrels ; and such lai^ 
of money were expended for their maintenance, that the 
public treasuries were often drained. Matilda, queen to Henry Iq 
is said to have lavished thr greater part of her revenue upon 
poets and minstrels, and oppressed her tenants lo procure more.^ 
She was, however, by no means singular iu so doing, as the 
invectives of the monks sutBciently demonstrate. These selfisn 
professors of religion i^ndged every act of munificence that 
was not applied to themselves, or their monasteries; and could 
not behold the good fortune of the minstrels without expressing 
their indignation; which they often did in terms of scurrilous 
abuse, calling them janglers, mimics, buflbons, monsters of 
men, and contemptible scoffers. They also severely censured 
the nobility for patronizing and rewarding such a shameless set . 
of sordid flatterers, and the populace for frequenting their ex- j 
hibitions, and being delighted with their performances, wh^ch 
diverted them from more serious pursuits, and corrupted their 
inoriils.^ On the other hand, the minstrels appear to have been 
ready enough to give them ample occasion for censure; and, 
indeed, 1 apprehend that their own immorality and insolence 
contributed more to their dowufal, than all the defamatory de- 
clamations of their opponents. The ecclesiastics were mightily 
pleased with the conduct of the emperor Henry III., because, at 
bis marriage with Agnes of Poictou, he disappointed the poor 
minstrels who had assembled iu great multitudes on the occasion, 
giving them neither food nor rewards, but " sent them away," 



■ Origisps dc« Digiiilei el Magistrau <le Fnmce, fol. 4S. 
= Will. MilRitb. |j. 93, col. 1. 

■ JoliBu. SBriabiuieniis de Nugig Ciiriil, lib. i. cap. 8 i lib. i 
in Vil. Hea. III. aub ..,. l*il, &(. 
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says a monkisb author, "with empty pm-ses, and hearts full of 
sorrow." ' But to go on. 

The rewards given to the uiinstrels did not always consist in 
money, hut frequently in rich mantles and embroidered vest- 
ments: they received, says Fauchet, great presents from the 
nohility, who would sometimes give them even the rohes with 
which they were clothed. It was a common custom in the 
middle ages to give vestments of ditTerent kinds to the minstrels. 
In an ancient poem, cited by Faucbet, called La RobeVermeille, 
or, The Red Robe, thewife of a vavaser,that is, one wlii>. holding 
of a superior lord, has tenants under him, reproaches tier hus- 
band for accepting a robe; " Such gifts," says she, " belong to 
jugg'lers, and other singing men, who receive garments from the 
nohdity, because it is their trade: 

S'sppardenl a ces jotgifomB, 



ditfe 



These garments the jugglers failed not to take with them to 
other courts, in order to exctt« a similar liberality. Another 
artifice they often used, which was, to make the heroes of their 
poems exceedingly bountiful to the minstrels, who appear to 
have been introduced for (hat purpose: thus, in the metrical 
romance of Ipomedon, where the poet speaks of the knighfs 
marriage, he says — 

Ipomydon g«£f, in that slound, 

To mjnsttellea fita hundrfd pound.' 

The author of Pierce the Ploughman, who lived in the reign 
of Edward 111,, gives the following general description of the 
different performances of the minstrels, and of their rewards, at 
period : 

All Idle iche hale,' for All Active is my nuns ; 
A wafirtr' well ya wyL ; aod aerre manji lordea, 
And few robea 1 get. or faire furred gownes. 

IbcIibb ' 1 should 
amongea lords minstrels: 
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Could 


I lye. to do" men laugh ; theu 1 


Nothe: 




And, 


for ' I ran neither isher. ne trun 


Fortin 


an Bslen, at feutea, ne harpeo 



■ " InGnilum hiBtrioDUiD el Joculatomm rouWtodinem, idni 
amet m<prentuni abire perFdinl." ChroD. Virlrihorg. 

' Origine de la Laogue et Foeaie Francoise, lib, i. cap, 4, 

■ Hail, MS. iiil, • All idleoeu I hate. 

94 That it, if be could tetl ftlMhoodi to mifee mea Ui^h. 
t'f L«ck, ni wut. • Beoiuc. 
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Jape, ne juggle, ne genlilly [ 

Kb oeitlier aaylen na aaute,' 

) good giftes to pleai 



And, if we refer to history, we shall find that the poets are 
not incorrect in their statement. Gaalon earl of Toix, whose 
munificence is much commended by Froissart, lived in a style of 
splendour little inferior to that of royalty. The historian, 
Kpeaking of a grand entertainment given by this nobleman, 
which he had an opportunity of seeing, says, " Ther wer many 
mynstrells, as well of his own, as of slraungers; and each of 
them dyd their devoyre, in their faculties.* The same day the 
earl of Foix gave to the heraulda and minstrelles the som of five 
hundred Irankes ; and gave to the duke of Tourayn's miastrelles 
gownes of cloth of gold, furred with ermyne, valued at two 
hundred frankes."* 

Respecting the pecuniary rewards of the minstrels, we have, 
among others, the following accounts. At the marriage of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I, to John earl of Holland, every 
king's minstrel received forty shillings.^ In the fourth of £d> 
ward II. Perrot de la Laund, minstrel to lord Hugh de Nevill, 
received twenty shillings for performing his minstrelsy before 
the king.* In the same year, Janino la Cheveretter, who is called 
Le Tregettour,^ was paid at one time forty shillings, and at 
another twenty, for the same service ; and John le Mendlesham, 
the boy^ of Robert le Foil, twenty shillings;* the same suni 
was also given to John ie Boteller, the hoy of Perrot Duzedeys, 
for hie performances ; and, again, Perrot Duzedeys, Roger the 
Trumpeter, and Janino le Nakerer, all of them king's minstrels, 
received from the king sixty shillings for the like service, 

XXII.— PAYMENTS TO MINSTRELS. 

In the eighth year of Edward III., licence was granted to 
Barbor the Bagpiper, to visit the schools for minstrels in parts 

' Dance, nor jump. I'am, liv. • Dutj ia llieir aeieral •lationa. 

' Lord Bernere' Froiaaart, roL i», cap. 41. 

' Auads, Ord. Gsri. vol. ii. p. 303. 

» Liber da Computia Gniderobas, MS. Cott. lib. Nero, C. viii. ful.Ba. 

• Clievereiter, or bagpiper; from cbevro, B bagpipe, and trejjaHor, or ju^ler, a 
■light of Land player; Ibid. See more OD tbia subject in ihe neiL cliapLec reladag 10 
the jocuiitor. 

' Gaiciooia ; from the Fceucb gaifou, a. boy, or Ind. Id Ibis inatancc it probably 

ji apptenticu, or aetvant. Ibid, p. a3. 

Jtber eatry apccifiea twenty shillingB paid to Robert le Foil to buy Limsetf bocla;- 
buckler, ta play, ad ludendum, before tUe king, ibid, p. 85. 
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beyond the seas,' with thirty shillings to bear his expenses. 
Licence was also granted to Morlan the Bagpiper, to visit the 
minstrels' schools ; and forty shillings for his expenses/ 
little lower we find a present of 6ve shillings made by the 
king to a minstrel, for performing his minstrelsy before 
the image of the Blessed Virgin.* In the eleventh year of the 
same reign, John de Hoglard, minstrel to Jo!m de Pulleney, 
was paid forty shillings for exhibiting before the king at HaU 
field, and at London ;* and to Roger the Trumpeter, and to the 
minstrels his associates, performing at the feast for (he queen's 
delivery, held at Hatfield, ten pounds.* In the ninth year of 
Hf nry VIL " Pndesay the piper in bagpipes," received six 
shilliaga and eight pence from the king, for his performance." 
In the fourteenth year of his reign, five pounds were paid to 
three stryng-mynstrels for wages, but the time is not specified ; 
in a subsequent entry, however, we find that fifteen shillings 
were given to " a stryng-mynstrel, for one moneth's wages;" 
also to B " straunge taberer, in reward, sixty-six shillings and 
eight pence."' 

XXIII^WEALTB OP CERTAIN MIN9TEELS. 
In the middle agel, the professors of minstrelsy had the 
opportunity of amassing much wealth; and certainly some of 
them were men of property. In Domesday Book, it appears 
that Berdic, the king's joculator, had lands in Gloucestershire;^ 
Raher, or Royer, mimus rex, the mimic, or minstrel, l>^ 
longing to Henrv L, was the founder of the hospital and 
priory of Saint Ifa.tholomew, in West SmitbfieM ;^ and the 
minstrels contributed towards building the church of Saint 
Mary, at Beverley in Yorkshire, as the inscription on one of 
the pillars plainly indicates ; '" though, it must be owned, their i 
general character does not bear the marks of prudence, as the I 
reader must have observed in the perusal of this section. 



> thid. 

" Fodenti nunietralBiam 
nle, S»ol," Ibid. p. 277. 

Ibid. p. aw. ' 

' MS. in ibelUmembnuicEc'a Office. See tbe 
4. Ti. Appendix, No. V. 
' From anoiher MS, in tbe Mine office. Ibid. 
■ Sea the neil chaplei. under the account of tbe joculUor?. 
* Lelutd'sCollecluiea, pp. 61. 99. '° 
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XXIV.— MINSTRELS SOMETIMES DANCING MASTERS. 

It has already been observed, that the name of minstrels. was 
frequently applied to instrumental performers, who did not 
profess any other branch of the minstrelsy. In an old morality 
called Lusty Juventus, it is said, 

Who knoweth where is ere a mynstrel 1 

By the Masse, I would fayne go daonce a fit.* 

This passage calls to my memory a circumstance recorded by 
Fauchet, which proves that the minstrels were sometimes dancing 
masters. ^^ I remember," says he, ^^ to have seen Martin Baraton^ 
an aged minstrel of Orleans, who was accustomed to play upon 
the tambourine at weddings, and on other occasions of festivity. 
His instrument was silver, decorated with small plates of the 
same metal,^ on which were engraved the arms of those he had 
taught to dance.'' 

1 Oarrkk's Collection of Old Playi. 

* <* Un tabooiin d'aigent sem^ de plaques .ausii d'argent.*' Orl^nne dc la L«iigse 
•iraWA FmifoiM, UK i.cap.Tiii.foL79 
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I.— THE JOCULATOB, 
The joculator, or tbe jugglour of the Normans, was frequently 
incltided under the collective appellation of minstrel. His pro- 
fession oTigiaally was very comprehensive, and included ttie 
practice of all the arts attributed to the miastrei ; and soineof the 
jugglers were excellent tumblers. Joiaville, in the Life of St. 
Louis and Charpentier, quotes an old author, who speaks of a 
joculator, qui sciebat tombare,- He was called a gleeman in 
the Saxon era, and answers to the juggler of tbe more modern 
times. In the fourteenth century, he was also denominated a 
tregetour, or tragetour, at which time, he appears to have been 
separated from tbe musical poets, who exercised the first 
branches of the gleeman's art, and are more generally consi- 
dered as minstrels. 



The name of Iregetours was chiefly, if not entirely, appro- 
priated to those artists who, by slight of hand, with the assist- 
ance oi machinery of various kinds, deceived the eyes of the 
spectators, and produced such illusions as were usually sup- 
posed to be the effect of enchantment ; for which reason they 
were frequently ranked with magicians, sorcerers, and witches; 
and, indeed, the feats they performed, according to the de- 
scriptions given of them, abundantly prove that they were no 
contemptible practitioners in the arts of deception. Chaucer, 
who, no doubt, had frequently an opportunity of seeing the 
4ricks exhibited by the tregetours in his time, says, ' There 
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eawe playeii^e jogelours, mag;ycienB, InigeteDurs, plietooysBes, 
charmeressefi, oWe witches, and sorceresses,*' &c.' He speaks of 
them io a style that may well excite afitonibiliinent: "There are," 
says he, " sciences by which men can delude the eye with divers 
appearances, such as the subtil (regetours perform at feasts. In 
a large hall they will produce water with boats rowed up and 
down upon it." In the I ibrary of Sir Hans Sloane, at the British 
Museum, is a MS.^ which contains " an experiment to make the 
appearance of a flode of water to come into a house." The di> 
rectiona are, to steep a thread in the liquor produced from snakes' 
eggs bruised, and to hang it up oFer a basin of water in (he 
place where the trick is to he performed. The tr»getours, no 
doubt, had recourse to a surer method. Chaucer goes on to 
say, "Sometiuies they will bring in the similitude of a grim 
lion, or make flowers spring up as in a meadow ; sometimes 
they cause a viue to flourish, bearing white and red grapes; or 
show a castle built with stone; and when they please, they 
cause the whole to disappear." He then speaks of " a learned 
clerk," who, for the amusement of his friend, showed to him 
" forests full of wild deer, where he saw an hundred of them 
slain, some with bounds and some with arrows ; the hunting 
being finished, a company of falconers appeared upon the banks 
of a fair river, whore the birds pursued the herons, and slew 
tbem. He then saw knights justing upon a plain;" and, by 
way of conclusion, " the resemblance of his beloved lady 
dancing ; which occasioned him to dance also," But, wfaes 
" the maister that this magike wrought thought fit, he clapped 
his hands together, and all was gone in an instante,"* Again, 
in another part of his works, the same ]ioot says, 

There saw 1 Coli Tregetour, 
Upon a table of sjcatiiour. 
Flay an nncoatbe thyngf 10 (ell ; 
h I Bawe Lym carj a 



—THE JOCULATORS' PERFORMANCES ASCRIBED TO MAGIC. 
' Chaucer attributes these illusions to the practice of natural 1 
" magic. Thus the .Sf|uire, in his Tale, says. 
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And ao^aia, in the tliird book of the House of Fame, 
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Meaning', I suppose, an artful combination of different powen 
of uature in a manner not generally understood; and therefore 
he makes the Devil say to the Soinpner in the Friar's Ta!e, " I 
can take any shape that pleases me; of a man, of an ape, or of 
an angel ; and it is no wonder, a lousy juggler can deceive you; 
and 1 can assure you my skill is superior to his," I need not 
Kay, that a greater latitude was assigned to what the poet calls 
natural magic in his days, than will be granted in the present 
time. 

IV.— ASIATIC JUGGLERS. 

Sir John Mandevile, who wrote about the same period as 

Chaucer, speaks thus of a similar exhibition performed before 

the Great Chaii: "And then comen jognlours, and enchaunt- 

ours, that doen many marvaylles;" for tbey make, says he, 

the appearance of the sun and the moon in the air ; and then 

they make the night so dark, that nolbing cau be seen ; and 

again they restore the day-light, with the sun shining brightly; 

' then they " bringen-in daunces, of the fairest damsels of the 

fworld, and the richest arrayedj" allerwards they make other 

^'damsels to come in, bringmg cupa of gold, full of the milk of 

divers animals, and give drink to the lords aud ladies; and 

a "they make knyghta jousten in armes fulle lustily," who 

■run together, and in the encounter break their spears so rudely, 

ftthat the splinters fly all about the hall.' Tbey also bring in a 

I hunting of the hart and of the boar, with hounds running at them 

tlpen-mouthed ; and many other things they do by the craft of 

^eir enchantments, that are " marvellous to see." In another 

t he says, " And be it done by craft, or by nicromancy, I 

Ipot not" ^ 

v.— REMARKABLE STORV FROM FROISSART. 
The foregoing passages bring to my recollection a curioui 
Jliiece of history related by Froissart, which extends the practice 
I of these deceptions far beyond the knowledge of the modern 

> The original ram Ihiu : " AuJ 
inrhen logidre fuh fiercely, tuid tbej bi 

1 Sen in Bprolea wl pecea alle iboii 

modeniud the Engtuh in many pli 
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jugglers. When, says tbal author, the duke of Anjou and 
the earl of Savoy were lying with their army before the city of 
Niiples, there WHS " an eiichaiinter, a conning man in nigro- 
iiinncy, in the Marches of Naples." This man promised to 
the iluke of Anjou, that he would put him in poHsesoion 
of (he castle of Leuie, at that time besieged by him. The duke 
was desirous of knowing by what means this could be effected; 
and ilie magician said, " I shall, by encfaauntmenl, make the 
»yrc so thicke, th.it they within Ihe castell will think there is a 
great brydgc over the sea, large enough for ten men a-breast 
to come to ihein; and when they see this brydge, they will 
readily yeiUle themselves to yonr mercy, least (hey should be 
taken perforce." And may not my men, said the duke, pass 
over this bridge in reality? To this question the juggler art- 
fully replied, '"I dare not, syr, assure you that; for, if any one 
of the meu that passeth on the brydge shalf make the sign of 
the cross upon htm, all shall go to noughte, and they that be 
upon it shall fall into the sea.' The earl of Savoy was not 
present at this conference; but being afterwards made ac- 
quainted with it, he said to the duke, " I know well it is the 
Name enchaunter, by whom the queene of Naples and syr Othes 
of Bresug-eth were taken in this castle; for he caused, by his 
crafte, the sea to seeiue so high, that they within were sore 
abashed, and wend all to have died ; ' but no confidence," con- 
tinued be, "ought to be placed in a fellow of this kind, who has 
already betrayed the queen for hire; and now, for the sake of 
another reward, is willing to give up the man whose bounty he 
has received." The enrl tlien commanded the enchanter to be 
brought before hijn ; when he boasted that, by the power of his 
art, he had caused the castle to be delivered to sir Charles de la 
Paye, who was then in possession of it; aiid concluded his 
speech with these words: " Syr, I am the man of the world 
that syr Cliarles reputeth most, and is most in fear of." " By 
my fay tb," replied the earl of Savoy, " ye say well ; and 1 will 
that syr Charles shall know that he bath great wrong to feare 
you : but I shall assure hym of you, for ye slial never do more 
euchauntments to decey ve hym, nor yet any other." So saying, 
he ordered him to be beheaded; and the sentence was instantly 
put into execution before tbe door of the earl's tent. " Thus," 

' llittt U, liit-y were flighted, expecting to be ilrowued bj tht rising of tlie water. 
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adds our author, " ended tlie mayster enchaiitour : aud so he ^H 
was payed 'lys wages according to his deserles."' ^H 

I feL— TRICKS OF THE JUGGLER3 ASCRIBED TO INFERNAL AGENCY p.^B 
[» BUT MORE REASONAIILY ACCOtlNTEl) >'0R. ^H 

' Our learned monarch James I. was perfectly convinced that 
liiese, and other inferior feats exhibited by the I rcgef ours, could 
Only be performed by the agency of the Devil, " who," says he, 
" will leariie them many juglarie tricks, at cardes and dice, to 
deceive men's senses thereby, and such innumerable false ptac- 
tiques, which are proved by over-many in this age."^ It is not, 
however, very easy to reconcile with common sense the knowledge 
the king pretended to have had of the intercourse between 
Satan and his scholars the conjnrers; unless his majesty had 
been, what nobody, 1 trust, suspects him to have been, one of 
the fraternity. But, notwithstanding the I.igh anthority of n 
crowned head in favour of Beelzebub, it is the opinion of some 
modern writers, that the tricks of the jugglers may be ac- 
counted for upon much more reasonable, as well as more 
natural, principles. These artists were greatly encouraged in 
the middle ages ; they travelled in large companies, and carried 
with them, no doubt, such machinery as was necessary for the 
performance of their deceptions ; and we are all well aware, that 
Tery surprising things may be exhibited through the medium 
a proper apparatus, and with the assistance of expert con- 
ierates. A magic lanthom will produce appearances almost 
wonderful as some of those described by sir John Mandevile, 
to persons totally ignorant of the existence and nature of such n 
machine. The principles of natural philosophy were very little 
known in those dark ages; and, for that reason, the spectators 
rere more readily deceived. In our own times we have had 
'eral exhibitions that excited much astonishment ; such as an 
e of wax, suspended by a ribband in the middle of a large 
I, which answered questions in various languages ; an 
|flutomaton chess-player, that few professors of the game could 
Bat;» and men ascending the air without the assistance of 

■ Froiuart's Chionicle bj lord RemerB, Tol. iii. chap. j9f, fol. 3}^. 

■ Diomouologie. 

' See ■' The Conjuror UnvpUed," a »molI pamplilet translated ftom tlii 
Uicli gites a full account of Ibese cnrious pieces of meclianiam, and of sevei 
|ual1y aurjirisioB. 
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wings : yet tliese phenomena are considered as put'rilo, now the 
secrels upon wliicli tlieir performnnce depends hnve been df 
vulg^d. But, returning to the tregetour, we shall find that he 
often perfurnied his feats upon a scafToId erected for that pur- 
pose; and probably, says a late ingenious writer,' received bis 
name from ihe trebuchet, or trap-door, because he frequently 
made use of such insidious machines in the displayment of hit 
operations. Chaucer has told us, that Coll the tregetor exhi- 
bited upon a table; and other authors speak of 'juggling upon 
the boardes," which clearly indicates the use of a stage or 
temporary scaffold. Now, let usoidy add the machinery proper 
for the occasion, and all the wonders specified in the foregoing 
passages may be reduced to mere pantomimical deceptions, as- 
sisted by slight of hand, and Ihe whole readily accounted fur 
without any reference to supernatural agency 
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VII^JOHN RYKELL, A CELEBRATED TREGETOUR. 
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In the fourteenth century, the tregelours seem to have been 
in the zenith of their glory ; from that period they gradually 
declined in the popular esteem; their performances were more 
confined, and of course became less consequential. Lidgate, 
m one of his poems,^ introduces Death speaking to a famous 
tregetour belonging to the court of king Henry V. in this 
manner 
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MaisleTJoba RykeU, eometinie tregitour 
Of noble Henry kings of Englonde. 

And of Franco ttie miglity conqueror ; 

For all tbe sleightei, and turojng of iLvnc 
Thou muat come nerBthUUauce, I underalot 

Nonglit may avail all Uiy cor.cluuons, 

For Detlio shortly, nother on see nor land, 

Is nol deseeyved by no illusions." 



To this summons the sorrowful juggler replie 



' Mr.TyrwhiK, 

p. 199. 

> " TliB Dsunce of Macabre," m 
French. In tliU Daunce, Deatb is r 
all ranks and ages. John Lydgale 

>, ibat DeatI will c( 



illentedidon of Chaucei 




MS, llarl.No. 1 
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laled, or ratlier paraph rased, from the 
eaented addresaintf himself to persons of 
as a monk of St. EdmonOabury Abbey. 

: shortly, and not be deceived by asy Uib 
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What msy Bvaila mankynde natuiale t 

Not any ciafte Bchevid ' by apparance. 
Or course of atetes abore celestial, 

Or of beavena all tlio influence, 

Ageynet Delh to stonde at defence. 
Lygarde-de'itiayne ' now helpith ms riglit nougliLe i 

Farewell, my craft and all »uri eaptence ; 



\ 



ri " The Disobedient Child," an old morality, or interlude, 
f written by Thomas Iiigiiland in ihe reign of queen Elizabeth, 
a servant, describing the Bports at bis master's wedding, says, 



What juggling was there upcm the boardes ! 

What ihnistiag oF knyica through many a Dou '. 
What bearynge of fonnaa 1 what holdinge of iwordes I 

Whatputtysge of hotkyQs thioughe legge and hoeo M 



These tricks approximate nearly to those of the modem jug. 
I glers, who have knives so constructed, that, when they are 
I -applied tu tfae legs, the arms, and other parts of the human 
' figure, they have the appearance of being thrust through them ; 
the bearing of the forms, or seats, I suppose, was the balancing 
I of them; and the holding of swords, the flourishing ihera 
i about iu the sword-dance ; which the reader will find described 
u the succeeding chapter. 



VIII^VARIOUS PERFORMANCES OF THE JOCULATORS. 

Onginaliy, as we have before observed, the profession of the 
joculator included all the arts attributed to the minstrels; and 
accordingly his performance was called his minstrelsy in the 
reign of Edward II., and even after he had obtained the appel- 
lation of a tregetour.* We are well assured, that playing upon 
I the vielle^ and the harp, and singing of songs, verses, and 

' Schevid, for achioved, tliat ii to say, perfoiniEd. 

> Or any astrological judgment derived fiom. ths slUB or their influence ; for the 
I jii|rgler9 uBually pretended to be astialogeis end soolUesyeiB. See the Esaav en 

Ancient Minstrels, prefiied to the ReHques of Ancient Poetry, by the bishop of 

ni^erdomair 
r lliehts of hand. 

* More cunning tnciu. 

> Ganick"* Collection of Old Flays, K. t. 
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iQ tregetooT. for peifbrming b 
: priory of Swincshead, twenty Bhilliop. 
' t Edw. II. (oL 86. MS. Cott. Nero, C. Tiii. 
' The aame a> the modem hnrdy-gnrdy 
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poems taken from popular stories ; ' logetlier « ith dancing, 
tumbling, muI other feats of agility, formed a prinripal part 
of (he jociilator's occupation at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century; and probably so they might in the days of 
Chaucer. Another part of the juggler's profession, and which 
constituted a prominent feature in his character, was teaching 
bears, apes, monkeys, dogs, and various other animals, to 
tumble, dance, and counterfeit the actions of men: but we 
shall have occasion to enlarge upon this subject a few pages 
farther on. 

In a book of customs, says St. Foix,^ made in the reign of 
Saint Louis, for the regulation of the duties to be paid upon 
the little chatelet at (be entrance into Paris, we read, that a 
merchant, who brought apes to sell, should pay four denicrs; 
but, if an ape belonged to a joculator, this man, by causing the 
animal to dance in the presence of the toll-man, was privileged 
to pass duty-free, with all the apparatus necessary for his per- 
formances : hence came the proverb, " Pay in money ; the ape 
pays in gambols." Another article specifies that the joculator 
might escape the payment of the toll by singing a couplet of a 
song before the collector of the duty. 

Comenius, 1 lake it, has given us a proper view of the jug- 
gler's exhibition, as it was displayed a century and a half back, 
in a short chapter entitled Prestigite, or Sfeights.' It consists of 
four diverttsements, including the joculator's own performances; 
and the other three are tumbling and jumping through a hoop; 
the grotesque dances of the clown, or mimic, who, it is said, 
appeared with a mark upon his face ; and dancing upon the tight 
rope. The print at the head of his chapter is made agreeably 
to the English custom, and differs a little from the original 
description. In the latter it is said, " The juggler sheweth 
sleiglits out of a purse." In the print there is no purse repre- 
sented ; but the artist is practising with cups and balls in the 

I Tlieir parforiiiBnceB ire (Ima described bj a French poel who ivroto in llie j-eiur 



S«e also Bit Jolin llawkioi'a Hiitory of Music, y< 
' EtwUHUt. surPaiia, vol.ii. p.39, 
' " 0(bi» SenBUalium i'ltlu?," by Hoole, 1638 ; cLap. 131 
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manner they are used at present. The tumbler is walking upon 
his hands. The rope-dancing is performed by a woman holding 
a balancing pole ; and on the same rope a man, probably 
" clown to the rope," is represented hanging by one leg with 
his bead downwards. In modern times, the juggler has united 
songs and puppet-plays to his show. ■ 



The joculator regis, or king's juggler, was anciently an 
otRcer of note in the royal household ; and we find, fi-om 
Domesday Book, that Berdic, who held that office in the reign 
of the Conqueror, was a man of properly,' In (he succeeding 
century, or soon aflerwants, the title of rex juglatorum, or king 
of the jugglers, was conferred upon the chief performer of the 
company, and the rest, I presuuie, were under his control. The 
king's juggler continued to have an establishment in the royal 
household till the time of Henry VIII. ;^ and in his reign the - 
f office and title seem to have been discontinued, ^ 

X^GREAT DISREPUTE OF MODEStN JUGGLERS. 
The profession of the juggler, with that of the minstrel, had 
1 Ikllen so low in the public estimation at the close of the reign 
i of queen Flizabeth, that the performers were ranked, by the 
I moral writers of the time, not only with " rufiians, blasphemers, 
I thieves, and vagabonds;" but also with "Heretics, Jews, 
I Pagans, and sorcerers;"* and, indeed, at an earlier period they 
I were treated with but little more respect, as appears from lli^lj 
I following lines in Barclay's Eclogues: J 

Jugglers and pipera, bourdora and flBlterers, 
Baudex and jtmglen, sod caried adouterfs.' 

mother passage, he speaks of a disguised juggtei, and a 
vile jester or bourder;' by the word disguised he refers, per- 

' " GlowpcBiteracire. Berdic, jocalBtiW regU, b»b«l iijnUu, et iW v at,; nil 

Id," Exlnct from Domtedaf- 

' EiBUy on Antienl Minitreli, prefixed to bishop Percy's Reliqnei of Anrinit 
I Poeliy, lol.L p. iciii, 

\ 'A Treatiw sgainat Dicing. DBuncing, Taine PIsjes. or &terlude«, &c. by Jot 
I NoTlliliraDke, printed Bt London io the lime of Elimbeth. 
I * Egloge llie tJiiri, at the end of Braufa ■' Sliip of FooIp," bf BarclBy, 
I A.U. 1508. ' 

' ftnnour of Good Muinera," tranglated from tbe Lktin by Rurclay, < 
I and monk of Ely. 
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hapsy to the clown, or mimic; who, as Comeuius has just 
informed us, danced ^ disguised with a vizard." In more 
modem times, by way of derision, the juggler was called a 
hocus-pocus,^ a term applicable to a pick-pocket, or a common 
cheat; and his performances were denominated jnggelling 
castes.^ 

> Or hokoB-pokoB, as by Ben Jomon, in " The Staple for Newea.** See p. loS. 
This is the earliest mention I have foond of this term. It occurs again in the Seven 
Champions, by John Kirk, acted in 1663 ; " My mother conld joggle us well as any 
hocne-pocas in the world." 

* " Fliiye» conliited," by St^hen Gosaott; no date, but writlML aboat IBBIX 
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I.— JOCrULATORS' DANCING. 

Dancing, tumbling, and balancing, with variety of uther exei^ 

ciees requiring skill and agility, were originally included in the 

performances exhibited by tbe gleemen and the minstrels ; and 

I they remained attached to the profession of the joculator after ^ 
he was separated from those who only retained the first brancfaeu^f 
of the minstrel's art, that is to say, poetry and niu^ic. ^H 

II WOMEN dancehs and tumblers. ^M 

The joculators were sometimes excellent tumblers; yet, ge^^| 
nerally speaking, I believe that vaulting, tumbling, and ba^^^ 
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lancing, were not executed by the chieftain of the glee 
company, but by some of his confederates; and very often this 
part of (he show was perfonned by females, who were called 
^lee-maidens, 01a6en-.3ljpienb, by the Saxons; and tumbling 
vomen, tomblesteres, and toinbesteres, in Chaucer, derived 
from the Saxon word comban, to dance, vault, or tumble. 
The same poet, in the Romance of the Rose, calls them saylours, 
OT dancers, from the Latin word salio. They are also den omi- 
ttated sauters, from saut in French, to leap. Hence, in Pierce 
Ploughman, one says, " I can neither saylen ne saute." They 
likewise in modem language called balancing women, or 
tymbesteres, players upon the tymbrel. which they also ba- 
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lanced occasionully, as we sliall fiud a little farther on. It u 
almost needless to add, thai the ancient usage of introducing I 
females for the performances of these difficult specimens of I 
art and agility, has been successively continued to the present F 
day. 



UL— DANCING CONNECTED WITH TUMBLING. 



icing, in former times, was closely connected with those ' 
of activity now called vnulting and tumbling; and such 
exertions often formed part of the dances that were publicly ex- 
hibited by the gleemen and the minstrels; for which reason, 
the Anglo-Saxon writers fre(|uently used the terms of leaping 
and tumbling for dancing. Both the phrases occur in the Saxon 
versions of St. Mark's Gospel ; where it is said of the daughter 
of Herodias, that she vaulted or tumbled, instead of danced, 
before king Herod.' In a translation of the seventh century, in 
the Cotton Library,* it says she plsejebi, -j jehcabe Pejiobe ; she 
jumped, or leaped, and pleased Herod. In another Saxon 
version of the elepenth century, in the Royal Library,^ she 
cumbebe, -3 hic licobe pejiofae ; she tumbled, and it pleased Herod. 
A third reads, Herodias' daughter cumbo&e |)iene, tumbled there, 
&c.* These interpretations of the sacred text might easily arise 
from a misconception of the translators, who, supposing that no 
common dancing could have attracted the attention of the mon- 
arch so potently, or extorted from him the promise of a reward 
so extensive as that they found stated in the record ; therefore 
referred the performance to some wonderful displayments of 
activity.resembling those themselves might have seen exhibited 
by the glee-maidens, on occasions of solemnity, in the courM of 
Saxon potentates. We may also observe, that the like expli- 
cation of the passage was not only received in the Saxon ver- 
sions of the Gospel, hut continued in those of nmch more 
modem date; and, agreeably to the same idea, many of the 
illuminators, in depicting this part of the holy history, have 
represented the damsel in the action of tumbling, or, at least, of 1 
walking upon her hands. Mr. Brand, in his edition of Bourne's i 
Vulgar Antiquities, has quoted one in old English that reads 
thus : " When the daughter of Herodyas was in comyn, and had 
tomblyde aud plesjde Harowde." I have before me a MS. of 
Harleian Collection,'* in French, in the thirteenth century, 

I St. Maik, chap. vi. ver. S2. > Nero, D. i>. 

'"- • A.riT. ' No. 2453. W. 45. 
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K-writteii by some ecclesiastic, wlticb relates tu the chitrcb fasts 
tand festivals. Speaking of the death of John Baptist, aiid 
■Ending this tumbling- damsel to have been the cause, the pious 
Author treats her witli much contempt, as thougli she had been 
e of the dancing girls belonging to a cumpaiiy of jugglers, 
lo in his time, it seems, were not considered as paragons of 
pirtue any more than they are in the present day. He says of 
' Bien saveit treschier e tumber ; " which may be rendered, 
" She was well skilled in tumbling and cheating tricks." And 
kaccordingly we find the Ibllowing representation. 
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Herodins is so drawn in a book of Prayers in the Royal 
I Library.' There is the subjoined represeatatiou a ceutury anti 
f a half earlier. 
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Her servant stand" by her side. The drawing occurs in a 
I jeeries of Scripture histories iu the Harleian Collection,^ writlL-n 
1 and illuminated at the coramenreraent of the thirteenth century, 

' No.St, B. lii. * Ho-isitt 




IV.— ANriliDirV Qt lUMBLINC. 
■ tl'lie exhibition of daiiring, roniiected witli lenptng- :iiic( 
tumblmg, for tlie cnlcrtainiiicnt of princes ami noblemen oq. 
occasions of festivity, is of hi^h nntiqitity. Homer iitentioiifti 
two dancing tumblers, vlio ntoixl upon tlielr h^ds,' and moved 
about to tbc m'^nsiire of » sono^, for tlie diversion uf MeneleUs 
and his courtiers, at the celebration of his dnirghter's nuptials. 
It seems thai the astonishment excited by the diflicnity of sucli 
performances, obviated the absurdity, and rendered them agree* "i 
able to persons of rank and afHuenre. Tlie Saxon prince«;« 
encouraged the dancers and tumblers ; and (be courts of the *■ 
Norman monarchs were crowded with them: we have, indeed^ 
but fewof their exertions particularised; for the monks, through 
whose medium the histories of the middle ages have generally been 
conveyed to us, were their professed enemies: it is certain, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the censure promulgated in their disfavour, 
that they stood their ground, and were not only well received, 
but even retained, in the houses of the opulent. No doubt, 
ihey wore then, as in the present day, an immoral and dissolute 
set of beings, who, to promote merriment, frequently descended 
to the lowest kinds of buffoonery. We rend, for instance, of a 
tumbler in the reign of Edward II. who rode before his majesty, 
and frequently fell from his horse in such a manner, that the 
king was highly diverted, and laughed exceedingly," and re- 
warded the performer with the sum of twenty shillings, which at 
that period was a very considerable donation. A like reward of 
twenty shillings was given, by order of Henry VIII., to a strange 
tumbler, that is, I suppose, an itinerant who had no particular 
establishment; a like sum to a tumbler who performed before 
him at lord Bath's; and a similar reward to the " tabouretta and a 
tumbler," probably of the household,^ Jt should seem that these 
artists were really famous mirth-makers; for, one of them had the 
address to excite the merriment of that solemn bigot queen Mary. 
" After her majesty," observes Strype, " had reviewed the royal 
pensioners in Greenwich Park, there came a tumbler, and played 
many pretty feats, the queen and cardinal Pole looking on ; 
whereat she was observed to laugh heartily." * 

' Odvisey, lib. it. lin. 18. The original word 
Clpin dejiciUDl. 

* " De queux le roi rya gruitsmeDt 
Edwsid il. Id tliB posMBiion of Tboin»a aetie, asq. 

* From a M8. in Uie Remembrancer's Office, no. 13 Hen. 
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—VARIOUS DANCES, 



Among the pastimes exhibited for the Bmusement of queen 
Clizabetli at Keiiilworth castle, there were shown, as Laneham 
sa^s, before her highness, surprising feats of agility, by an Italian, 
" in goings, turnings, tumblings, casticigs, hops, jumps, leaps, 
skips, springs, gambauds, somersaults, caprettings, and flights, 
forward, backward, sideways, downward, upward, and with 
sundry windings, gyrings, and circiim flections," which he per- 
formed with so much ease and lightness, that words are not 
adequate to the description ; " insomuch that I," says Laneham, 
" began to doubt whether he was a man or a spirit;" and after- 
wards, " As for this fellow, I cannot tell what to make of him j 
save that I may guess his back to be metalled like a lamprey, 
(hat has no bone, but a line like a lute-string."' So lately as 
the reign of queen Anne, this species of performance continued 
to be fashionable; and in one of the Tatlers we meet with the 
following passage: " I went on Friday last to the Opera; and 
was surprised to find a thin house at so noble an entertainment, 
'till 1 heard (hat the tumbler was not to make his appearance 
that uighL"" 

Three ancient specimens of the tumbler's art are subjoined. 



\ 




This engraving represents a woman bending herself baHi- 
tvards, from a MS. of the thirteenth century, in the Cottuc 
Library.' 



•URTS \HU P. 




a this second represenlatioo a man is perrorming tiie same 
feat, but in a more extraordinary manner. The original a con- 
tained in n MS. in the library of sir Hans Sloanc' 



67. TUHBLINO,— Xir. CENrVBI 

This representation of a girl turning o^er upon her hands, is 
from a MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford.^ Both these 
MSS, are of the fourteenth century. Feats of activity by tunv- 
htera were then, as at present, enlivened with music. 
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VI.— THE GLEEMEN'S DA\CES. 
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It is not by any meaiiN my intention to insinuate, from what bim 
9 'been said in the foregoing pages, that there were no dances per- 
p'furmGd by the Saxon gleenien and their assistants, but such as 
Pcoiisisted of vaulting and tumbling: on the contrary, I trnst it 
[' •nay be proved, that their dances were varied and accommodated 
L'to the taste of those for whom the perfcrmaiice was appro- 
Knriated; being' calculated, as occasion required, to excite the 
I 'admiration and procure the applause of the wealthy or the 
" - vulgar. 

VII.— EXEMPLIFICATION OF GLEEMEN'S DANCES. 

We have already noticed a dance, represented by the en- 

I jfraving' No. 60, from a painting of the tenth century, the most 

ancient of the kind that I have met wilh.' The crouching atti- 

i tndes of the two dancers, point out great difficulty in the part 

they are performing, but do not convey the ieast indication of 

vaulting or tumbling. Attitudes somewhat similar I hare seen 

I occur in some of the steps of a modern hornpipe. 




■if L LbtMiis'aD.scE.- IX, Ckntubt. 

LTc, also, we tind a joung man dancing singly to the music 
tvo flutes and a lyre; and the action attempted to be ex- 
L pressed bj the artist i& rather that of ease and elegancy of mo- 
I tion, than of leapnig, or contorting of the body in a violent 
[ iniiniier. It is evident that this delineation, which is from a Latin 
[ and Saxo] MS, of the nmth century, in the Cotton Library." was 
'Oap.J7iL. , »CJMi«ia,C.viiL 
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intended for the repress Dtnlion uf part of (he gleeiiian's exhibi- 
lion ; for the designer has crowded into llie niiirg;iii a number of 
beads and parts of figures, necessarily incomplete from want of 
room, who appear as spectators; but these are much confused, 
and in isome places obliterated, so that they could not have been 
copied with auy tolerable effect. The dance represented by tlie 
engraving No. 51, from a MS. of the ninth century,' in which 
the musician bears a part, I take to be of the burlesque kind, 
and intended to excite laughter by the absurdity of the gestures 
practised by the performers ; but that in the following engraving, 
from .1 MS. of the fourteentli century, in the Royal Library,* 
has more appearance of elegance. 
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This dauoe is executed by a female; and probably the per- 
fection of the dance consisted in approaching and receding from 
the bear with great agility, so as to prevent his seizing upon 
her, and occasioning any interruption to the performance, which 
the animal, on the other hand, appears to be exceedingly desirous 
of effecting, being unmuzzled for the purpose, and irritated by 
the scourge of the juggler. 

VIII THE SWORD-DANCE. 

There is a dance which was probably in great repute among 

the Anglo-Saxons, because it was derived from their ancestors 

the ancient Germans; it is called the sword-dance; and the 

nuance is thus described by Tacitus:* " One public di- 

I was constantly exhibited at all their meetings; young 

10, by frequent exercise, have attaiced to great per- 

■ No. S, Sl Tiii. ' I'ftcil. d« Motib. Uecia. cap. Si. 
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fecttoii in that pastime, strip themBelves, and dance among 
tbe points of swords and spears with most woiitfeiful agility, 
and even with the most elegant and graceful motions. They 
do not perform this dance for hire, but for the entertain- 
ment of the spectators, esteeming their applause a suflicient re- 
ward."' This dance continnes to be practised in (he northem 
parts of England abont Chrietmas time, when, says Mr. Brand, 
"the fool-plough goes about; a pageant thai consists of a 
number of sword-dancers dragging a plough, with music." 
Tbe writer then tells us thai he had seen this daoce performed 
very frequently, with little or no Tariation Irom the ancient 
method, excepting only that the dancers of tbe present day, 
when they have formed their swords into a figure, lay them 
upon the ground, and dance ronnd ihem. 

I have not been fortunate enough to meet with any delineation 
that accords with the foregoing descriptions of the sword-dance ; 
but in a Latin manuscript of Prudeiitius with Saxon notes, 
irrilten in the ninth century, and now in the Cotton Library,^ a 

. military dnnce of a diffei-ent kind occurs. It is exceedingly 
, and has not, that I recollect, been mentioned by any 

Ktof our writers. Tbe drawing is copied below. 




SPORTS 4ND PASTIMRS HOOK III. 

Tliis drawing: rppresents two men, equip)>etl in mRitial iiabitd, 
and each of tliein armed with a sword and a sliield, eng^]g;ed in 
a combat ; tl.o jjerformance is enl ivened by tlie sound of a horn j 
the muxician acts in a double capacity, and is, together with a 
female assistant, dancing round them to the cadence of the 
music ; and probably the actions of the combatants were also 
r^ulaled by the same measure. 

Early in the last century, ami, I doubt not, long; before tfant 
period, a species of sword-dance, usually performed by youn^ 
women, constituted a part of the jug'g'Ier's exhibition at Bartho- 
lomew fair, I have before me two bills of the shows there pre- 
sented some time in the reign of queen Anne. The one speaka 
of " danciDg with several naked swords, performed by a child 
of eight years of age;" which, the showman assures us, had 
given " satisfaction to all persons." The other, put forth, it 
seems, by one who belonged to Sadler's Wells, promises the com- 
pany, that they shall see"ayoung woman dance with the swords, 
and upon a ladder, surpassing all her sex." Both these bills 
were printed in the reign of queen Anne ; the first belonged to 
a showman named Crawley ; ' and the second to James Miles, 
from Sadler's Wells, who calls his tiieatre a music booth, and 
the exhibition consisted chiefly of dancing. The originals are 
in the I larleian Library.^ About thirty years back,^ I remember 
to have seen at Flockton'R, a mnch noted but very clumsy jug- 
gler, a girl about eighteen or twenty years of age, who came 
upon the stage with four naked swords, two in each hand ■ when 
the music plnyed, she turned round with great swiftness, and 
formed a great variety of figures with the swords, holding them 
over her head, down by her aides, behind her, and occasionally 
she thrust them in her bosom. The dance generally continued 
about ten or twelve minutes; and, when it was finishRd, she 
stopped suddenly, without appearing to be in the least giddy 
from the constant reiteration of the same motion, 

IX.— THE ROPE-DANCE. 
This species of amusement is certainly very ancient. Terence, 
in the prologue to Hecyra, complains that the attention of the 
public was drawn from his play, by the exhibitions of a rope- 
dancer : 

lea populua itudio stupidus in funambula 
Animum otcupSmt. 
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I , We are well assured, tliat dancing upon the rope consliiuted 
Pja part of the entertainment presented to the public by the min- 
itCtrels and joculalors; and we can trace it as far back as the 
I thirteenth century: but whether the dancers at that time ex- 
I jiibited upon the slack or tight rope, or upon both, cannot easily 
K i|>e ascertained ; and we are e<]ually in the dark respecting the 
B extent of their abilities: but, if we may judge from the existing 
n^Kcimens of other feats of agility performed by them or their 
■l;^mpanions, we may fairly conclude that they were by no means 
Bi«ODtemptible artists. 

Bl When Isabel of Bavarra, queen to Charles VI. of France, 
MBoade her public entry into Paris, among other extraordinary 
^exhibitions prepared for her reception was the following, re- 
warded by Froissart, who was himself a witness to the fact : 
•f There was a mnyster' came out of Geane; he had tied a corde 
papon the hyghesi house on the brydge of Saynt Michel) over 
Vjdll the houses, and the other ende was tyed to the hyghest 
Uower of our Ladye's cburcbe; and, as the queue passed by, 
Ikend was in the great streat called Our Ladye's strete ; bycause 
mit was late, this sayd mayster, wyth two brinnynge^ candcUes 
■{n liys handes, issued out of a littel stage that he had made on 
H^e heyght of our Lady's tower, synginge^ as he went upon the 
P«ord all alouge the great strete, so that all tliat sawe him ha<]de 
Kjparvayle how it might be; and be bore still in bys haudes the 
WtWfl brimiynge caudelles, so that he myght be well sene all over 
Dl'arys, and two myles without the city. He was such a toinbler, 
ftr^at his lightnesse was greatly praised." In the French, " Molt 
K^st d'apperticea tant que la legicrete de lui, et toutes ses ceuvres 
Vfurent molt pris^es;" "He gave them many proofs of his skill, 
■fo that his agility and all his performances were highly es- 
■teemed," The manner in which this extraordinary feat was 
Berried into execution is not so clear as might be wished. The 
^translation justifies the idea of his walking down the rope; but 
■the words of Froissart are, " S'asbit sur ce! corde, et il vint 
uout au long de la rue;" that is, literally, he seiited himself 
Kjapon the cord, aud became nil along the street; which indicates 
E|iiB sliding down, and then the trick will bear a close resem- 
^^lancG to those that follow. But St, Foix, on the authority of 



-ning or l^bled nndlfrp, in the Frrnch cliiergpe atAnn 
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niioilicr bislorian, says, be desceDded dancing upon tbe corrl;.i ] 
aud, passirg between tbe curtains of blue taffety, ornatucDt^d. 
witb large fleurs-de-lis of g>)ld, wbicb covered the bridge, he 
placed a crown upon the bead of Isabel, and then remounted 
upon the cord.' 

X ROPE-DANflNG FROJI THE BATTLEMENTS OF ST. PAUL'S, ' 

A performance nincli resembling tbe foregoing was exhibited 
before king Edwan! VI. at tbe lime he passed in procession 
through the city of London, on Friday, the nineteenth of February, 
1546, previous (o his coronation. " When (be king," <!ays the 
author, " was advanced almost to St. George's church,' in Paal'a 
church-yard, there was a rope as great as the cable of a ship, 
stretched in Ieng;lb from tbe battletnents of Paul's steeple, with 
a great anchor at one end, fastened a little before the dean of 
Paul's bonse-gate ; and, when his majesty approached near the 
»arne, there came a man, a stranger, being a native of Arragon, 
lying on the rope with his head forward, casting his arms and 
legs abroad, running on his breast on the rope from tbe battle, 
ments to tbe ground, as if it had been an arrow out of a bow, 
and stayed on the ground. Then be came to his majesty, and 
kissed his foot ; and so, after certain words to his highness, he 
departed from him again, and went upwards upon the rope till 
he came over the midst of the church-yard ; where be, having 
a rope about Iiim, played certain mysteries on tbe rope, as 
tambling, and casting one leg from another. Then took he the 
rope, and tied it to the cable, and tied himself by the right leg 
a little space beneath the wrist of the foot, and hung by one leg 
a certain space, and after recovered himself again with the said 
rope and unknit the knot, and came down again. Which stiyed 
his majesty, with all the train, a good space of time."^ 

X [.— ROPE-DANCING FROM ST. PAUL'S STEEPLE. 

This trick was repeated, though probably by another per- 
former, in the reign of queen Marv; for, according to Holinshed, 
among the various shows preparL*d for the reception of Philip 
king of Spain, was one of a man who "came downe upon a 
rope, tied to the battlement of Saint Paula's cliurch, n rth his 

' EBBKUlUfPiaS, VDl.ii.p.4Z. 

? It tbDuld he Si. GreEorj'ichartli, which alood On Ih? somb (UU' of Si. Paul's 
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head before, neither etaieing' himself with hand or foot; which,**' 
adds '.lie aufhor, " ehortlie after cost him his life," ' 



Sir,— ROPE-DANCING FROM ALL SAINTS' CHURCH, HERTFORD. % 
A similar exploit was put in practice, about fifty years back,*^ 
indifferent parts of (his kingdom; I received the following' a 
count of the manner in which it was carried into executiou at J 
Hertford from a friend of mine,' who assisted the exhibitor f 
adjusting bis apparatus, and saw his perforarance several timesi 
A rope was stretched from tlie top of the tower of All Saints' 
church, and brought oblit|ue!y to the ground about fonrscore 
yards from the bottom of the tower, where, being drawn over 
two strong; pieces of wood nailed across each other, it waa 
made fast to a stake driven into the earth ; two or three feather 
beds were then placed upon the cross timbers, to receive the 
performer when he descended, and to break his fall. He was 
also provided with a flat board having' a groove in the midst of 
it, which he attached to his breaett; and when he intended to 
exhibit, he laid himself upon the top of the rope, with his head 
downwards, and adjusted the groove to the rope, his legs being' 
held by a person appointed for that purpose, until such time as 
he had properly balanced himself. He was then liberated, and 
descended with incredible swiftness from the lop of the tower 
to the feather-beds, which prevented his reaching the ground, 
Thismanhadlostoneof his legs, and its place was supplied by a 
wooden leg, which was furnished on this occasion with a (juao- 
tity of lead sufficient to counterpoise the >i eight of the other.' 
He perfonned this three times in the same day ; the first time, 
he descended without holding any thing in his hands ; the second 
time, he blew a trumpet ; and the third, he held a pistol in each 
hand, which he discharged as he came down. 

XIIL— A DUTCHMAN'S FEATS ON ST. PAUL'S WEATHERCOCK. 
To the foregoing extraordinary exhibitions we may add 
another equally dangerous, but executed without the assistance 
of a rope. It was performed in the presence of queen Mary in 
her passage through London to Westminster, the day befonij 
her coronation, in 1553, and is thus described by Ilolinshed:*! 

• Holioplied, Cliron. toI. iii. p. Utl. * [Uefbie I800.J 

* Mr. Julin Camngton, of Bacon's, in tho puiah of Btamfield, neai Heitfbr 
' Holiosheil, CbiDn. ToLiii. p. 1091. 
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"When she came lo Saint Paule's chiirch-yard against tbc Bchool, 
master Heywood sat in a pageant under a vine, and made to her 
an oration in Latin; and then there was one Peter, a Diitchtnan, 
that stoode upon the weathercocke of Saint Paul's etceple, 
holding a streamer in his hands of five yards long, and waving 
thereof^ He sometimes stood on one foot, and shook the other, 
and then he kneeled on his knees, to the great marvell of all 
the people. He had made two scaffolds imder him; one above 
the cross, having torches and streamers set upon it, and another 
over the ball of the cross, likewise set with streamers and torches, 
which could not burn, the wind was so great." The historian 
informs us, that " Peter had sixteene pounds, thirteene shilling^ 
and foure pence, given to him by the citie for his coeU and 
paines, and fcr all his stuffe." 



XIV.— JACOB HALL THE ROPE-DANCER. 



■In the reign of Charles H. there was a famous rope-dancer 
named Jacob Hall, whose portrait is still in existence.' The 
open-hearted duchess of Cleveland is said lo have been so 
partial to this man, that he rivalled the king himself in her 
affections, and received a salary from her grace. 



XV.— MODERN CELEBRATED ROPE-DANCING. ^ 

Soon after the accession of James H. to the throne, a Dutch 
woman made her appearance in this'counlry; and "when," says 
a modern author, " she first danced and vaulted upon the rope 
in London, the spectators beheld her with a pleasure mixed 
With pain, as she seemed every moment in danger of breaking 
her neck." This woman was afterwards exceeded by Signora 
Violnnte, who not ouly exhibited jnany feats which required 
more strength and agility of body than she was mistress of, but 
had also a stronger head, as she performed at a much greater 
distance from the ground than any of her predecessors. Signor 
Violanle was no less excellent as a rope-dancer. The spectators 
were astonished, in the reign of George H,, at seeing the famous 
Turk dance upon the rope, balance himself on a slack wire 
without a poise, and toss up oranges alternately witli his hands : 
lint this admiration was considerably abated when one of the 
oranges happened to fall, and appeared by the sound to be a , 

' Gtangpr. BLag. Hin. vol. it. p. S^ig. 
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ball of painted lead. Signor anil Signora Spinacuta were not 
inferior lo lUe Turk. " The former danced on the rope (in 1768) 
at the Little Theatre in the Hayiiiarket, with two boys tied to his 
feet. But what is still more extraordinary, a monkey has lately 
performed there, both as a rope-dancer and an equilibrist, such 
tricks as no man was thought equal to before the Turk appeared 
in England."' 
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ROPE-DANCING AT SADI.ER^S WELLS, fvi-. 

During the last century, Sadler's Wells was a famous tinrsi 
for tuniblei's, balance-master?, and dancers upon the rope ai 
upon the wire. These exhibitions have of late years lost irmcb 
of their popularity: the light-rope dancing, indeed, is still 
continued there* by Richer, a justly celebrated performer. This 
raan certainly displays more ease and elegance of action, and 
much greater agility, upon the rope, than any other dancer that 
I ever saw; his exertions at all times exciie the astonishment 
while they command the applause of the spectators. 

I shall only observe, that the earliest representation of rope- 
dancing which I have met with occurs in a little print affixed to 
one of the chaptersof the vocabulary of Commenius, translated 
by Hoole;' where a woman is depicted dancing upon the tight- 
rope, and holding a balance charged with lead at both ends, 
according to the common usage of the present day ; '* and be- 
hind her we see a man, with his hand downwards, and hanging 
upon the same rope by one of his leg's. This feat, with others 
of a similar kind, are more usually performed upon the slack 
rope, which at the same time is put into motion ; the performer 
frequently hanging by one foot, or by both his bands, or in 
a variety of ditferent manners and attitudes; or by laying him- 
self along upon the rope, holding it with his bands and fee^ 
the latter being crossed, and turning round with incredible swift^ 
ness, which is called roasting the pig. 

XVII— FOOL'S DANCE. 

The fool'sdance, or a dance performed by persons equippei 

ifa the dresses appropriated lo the fools, is very ancient, nndj 

(iiger. toL iT, pp. 351, 353. ' [In lb;;i.j 

» Otbis Sersualium Pictui, A. D. 1658. *1 

I- * Richer daucea wilb gr^il bcility wilhoat any balance, and walka down tbe mpa 1 

pto the pit, and uceods Bgun. He sIm nddi ■ Tuiety of other jierfarmaDcn. *j 
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orig'inally, I apprehend, formed a part of ihe pag;eanl belonging 
lo the festival of fooU, Tliis festival wasa religions mummery, 
usually beld at Christiiiiis time ; ami consisted of various cere- 
monials and mockei-Li.'s, not only exceedingly ridiculuus, bttt 
shameful and impious.' A vestige of the fool's dance, preserved 
in a MS. in the Bodleian Library," written and illuminated m j 
the reign of king Ednnrd III. and completed in 1344, is copied 
below. 




In tbis representation of the dance, it seems conducted with 
some degree of regularity ; and is assisted by the music of the 
regals and the bagpipes.^ The dress of the musicians resembles 
that of the dancers, and corresponds exactly with the habit of 
the court fool at that period.* I make uo doubt, tic morris. . 
dance, which afterwards became exceedingly popular in thii ] 

■ An »econni o! this feslival mny be foiiail U ihe »eeoiinl of Chrulmaa GuBeit 
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country, originated from the fool's dance ; and thence we Iraao 
the bells which characterised Ihe morri^danccrs. The wor4 
morris applied to the dance is usually derived from Morisco, 
nhich in the Spanish language signifies a Moor, as if the dance 
had been taken from the Moors; but 1 cannot help considering^ 
this as a mistake, for it appears to me that the Morisco or Moor 
dance is exceedingly diflferent from the morris-<lance formerly 
practised in this country ; it being performed by the castanets, 
or rattles, at the end of the fingers, and not with lielis attached 
to various parts of the dress. In a comedy called Variety^ 
printed in 1649,we meet with this passage: "like a Bacchanali 
dancing the Spanish Morisco, with knackers at his fingers." Thia 
dance was usually, I believe, performed by a single person, which 
by no means agrees with the morris-dauce. Sir John Hawkins * 
observes that, within the memory of persons living, a saraband 
danced by a Moor constantly formed part of the entertaimaent 
at a puppet-show ; and this dance was always performed with 
the castanets. I sliall not pretend to investigate the derivation 
of the word morris; though probably it might he found at 
home : it seems, however, to have been ajtplied to the dauce in 
modern times, and, 1 tnist, long after the festival to which it 
originally belonged was done away and had nearly sunk into 
oblivion. 
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The niorris-dance was sometimes performed by itself, but 
much more frequently joined to processions and pageants, and' 
especially to those appropriated for the celebration of the May- 
games. On these occasions, the Hobhy>-horse, or a Dragon, 
with Robin Hood, the maid Marian, and other characters, sup- 
posed to have been the companions of that famous outlair« 
made a part of the dance. In latter times, the morris was frfr*' 
quently introduced upon the stage. Stephen Gosson, who wrote' 
about 1679, in a little tract entitled Playes Confuted, speakr 
f of " dauncing of gigges, galiardea, and morisces, with hobbii^ 
\horses," as stage performances. '■ 

^v^be garments of the morris-dancers, as we observed hefore, 
were adorned with bells, which were not pinceii ibere merely 
for the sake of ornament, but were to be sounded as they 
danced. These bells were of unequal sixes, and differently 
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ilcnomiiinled, rs the fore bell, the second bt-H, the tntblo, ihe 
lenor or great bell, and mention is also mode of double bellvL 
lu the tliird year of qiiepii Elizabeth, two dozen of morris-bells 
were estimated at one shilling:.' The principal dancer in the 
niorriH was more superbly habited than his eonipiiriioiis, as ap> 
pears from a passage in an old play. The Blind Beggar of 
Tiednal Green, by Johsi Day, 165.'', wherein it is said of one of- 
the characters, " He wanls no cloths, for he hath a cloak laid' 
on willi gold lace, dnd an embroidered jerkin ; and thus he i» 
marchitig hither like the foreman of a morris," 

I do not tind that the morris-dancers were confined to any 
[larticnlar number: in the ancient represcntalioii of this dauce 
given ljy the engraving No. 61, there are five, exclitsirc of the 
two musicians, A modern writer speaks of a set of tnom't>> 
aucers who went about the country, consisting often men who 
danced, besides tlie maid Marian, and one who played upon 
(ho pipe and tabor.^ 

The hobby-horse, which seems latterly to have hcen almost 
inseparahle from the morris-dance, was a compound figure; the 
resemblance of the head and tail of a horse, with a light woodea 
frame for the body, was attached to the person who h as to per- 
form the double character, covered with trappings reaching to 
the ground, so as to conceal the feet of the actor, and prevent 
itsbeingseen that the supposed horse had none. Thus equipped, 
he was to prance about, imitating the curvetings and motions of 
» bnrse. as we nmy gather from the following speech in an old 
tragedy called the Vow-breaker, or Fair Mnid of Clifton, by 
IVillinui Sampson, Ifiiifi. "Have I not practised myreines, my 
carreeres, uiy prankers, my ambles, my false trotts, my smooth 
ambles, and Canterbiny paces — and shall the mayor put me, 
besides, the hobby-horse? I have borrowed the fore-horse bells, 
his plumes, and braveries; nay, I havehad the mane new shorn 
Blid frizellcd. — Am I not going to buy ribbons and toys of sweet 
Ursula for the Marian — and shall 1 not play the hobby-horse? 
Provide thou ihe dragon, and let me alone for the hobby-horse." 
I And afterwards; " Alas, Sir! 1 come only to borrow a fewrib- 

I bandes, bracelets, ear-rings, wyertyers, and silk girdles, and' 

I handkerchers, for a morris and a show liefore the queen — I come' 

I to furnish the hobby-horee." 
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' Archaialogia, nol.i. p. 15. See Bin the Wj 

^liua Rowley, printed Id 1638. 
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XIX.— THE EGG-DAUCE. 

I am not able to ascertain tlie antiquity of this dance. The' 

I ipdicatioii of such a performance occurs in an old comedy, cn- 

ijlled The longer thou livest, the more Foole thou art, by 

Villiam Wager,' in the reign of queen Elizabeth, where we 

pieet with these lines : ■ 

Upon my one foole pretcly I can lioppe. J 

Dancing upon one foot was exhibited by the Saxon glcemeu, 

l.^d probably by the Norman minstrels, but more especially by 

llHie women-dancers, who might thence acquire the name of hop- 

BlKsIeres, which a given by Chaucer. A vestige of this deno- 

Riination is still retained, and applied to dancing, though some- 

Jrhat contemptuously; for an inferior danciug-meeting is gene- 

hilly called a hop. A representation of (he dance on one foot, 

tken from a manuscript of the tenth century, appears by the 

ing No. 52,^ where the gleeman is performing to the 

tound of the harp. 

Hopping matches for prizes ^ere occasionally made in the 
sixteentli century, as we learn from John Heywoode the epigram- 
matist. In his Proverbs, printed in 1566, arc the following 
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Where wooers Loppe i 
Him that liopp*tli beat 
— 1 hoppyng without f 



nay hring 



d again, in the Four P's, a plcy by the same author, one ot the 
iharacters is directed " to hop upon one foot; " and another says, 

Heis w?re a hopper to hop for the ring. 

I^ence it appears & ring was usually the prize, and given to 
' could hop best, and continue to do so the longest. 
But to return to the egg-dance. This performance was com- 
I enough about thirty years back,^ and was well received 
t Sadler's Wells ; where 1 saw it exhibited, not by simply 
[ round a single egg, but iu a manner that much in- 
cised the difficulty, A number of e^gs, I do not precisely 
llect how many, but 1 believe about twelve or fourteen, 
i placed at certain distances marked upon the stage; the 
lancer, taking his stand, was blind-folded, and a hornpipe 
e orchestra, he went through all the p: 

o, ' See p. 176, 
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and figures of the dunce, passing backwards and forwards b^ 
tween tUe eggs wilbout touching one of tfaein. 

XX.— THE LADDER-DANCE. 
So called, because tbe performer stands upon a ladder, wlpch 
he shifts from place to place, and ascends or descends without 
losing the equilibrium, or permitting it to fall. This dance was 
practised at Sadler's Wells at the commencement of the last 
century, and revived about thirty years back. It is still con- 
tinued there ' by Dubois, who calls himself the clown of the 
Wells, and is a very useful actor, as well as an excellent per- 
former upon the tight-rope. In the reign of queen Anne, James 
Miles, who declared himself to be a performer from Sadler's 
Wells, kept a music-booth in Bartholomew Fair, where he ex- 
hibited nineteen different kinds of dances ; among (hem were a 
wrestlfr's dance, vaulting upon the slack rope, and dancing upon 
the ladder; the latter, he tells u**, as well as the sword-dance, 
was performed by " a young woman surpassing all her sex," ' 
• — ^An Inventory of Playhouse Furniture, quoted tu the Tatler' 
under the article, Materials for Dancing, specifies masques, 
castanets, and a ladder of ten rounds. I apprehend the ladder- 
dance originated from the ancient pastime of walking or dancing 
upon very high stilts. A specimen of such an exhibition is 
here given from a MS. roll in the Royal Library, written and 
illuminated in the reign of Henry III,* The actor is exercising 
n double function, that isy of a musician, and of 
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XXI .lOCULAR DANCES. 

In the Roman tie la Rose, we read of a dauce, the name of 
L which is not recorded, performed by two young women lightly 
[ clothed. The original reads, " Qui estoient en pure cottes, et 
I tresses a menu tresse ; " which Chaucer renders, " lu kyrtelg, 
l.^iid none other wede, and fayre ytressed every tresse." The 
I.French intimates that their hair was platted, or braided in small 
T braids. The thin clothing', I suppose, was used then, as it is 
r DOW upon like occasions, to show their persons to greater ad- 
In their dancing they displayed a variety of singular 
1 altitudes; the one coming as it were privately to the other, and, 
[ when they were near together, in a playsome manner they 
I turned their faces about, so that they seemed continually to kiss 
I each other j 

. — Tliey (lirswyfere ^m 

Tlier moutlies, bo Iliat, throagb thei pUy, ^H 

II aemeil as they kysle alway.— CAuuctr'ji Innilfalicn. ^% 

-A dauce, the merit of whirh, if 1 mistake not, consisted iu 
f the agility and adroitness of the peiformer, has been noticed 
I already, and is represented by the engraving No, 51 ; ' and like- 
[ wise in No. 59,* where a woman is dancing, and eluding the pur- 
I liuit of a bear made angry by the scourge of his master. The 
~ Ttirious situations of the actress and the disappointment of the 

animal excited, no doubt, the mirth as well as the applause of 

the spectators. 

Many of the ancient dances were of a jocular kind, and some- 

thnes executed by one person : we have, for instance, an ac- 
f count of a man who danced upon a table before king Edward II. 
I The particulars of the dance are not specified; but it is said, 

tlrnt bis majesty laughed very heartily at the performance : " Et 
blni fist tres grandeinent rire." * It probably consisted of quaint 

Htiludes and ridiculous gesticulations. The king, however, was 
a delighted, that he gave a reward of fifty shillings to the 

[dancer, which was a great sum in those days. A few years 
*ihgo,* there was a fellow that used to frequent the different 

public-houses in the metropolis, who, mounting a table, would 

stand upon his head with bis feet towards the ceiling, and make 

all the different steps of a hornpipe upon it for the diversion 
[ of the company. Hia method of performing was to place ■ 



porter-pot upon the table, mised high enoiigu for bis feet to J 
touch the ceiling:, when his head was upon the pot. I have been I 
told that many publicans would not permit him to come into I 
iheir houses, because he had damaged their ceiling, and in some j 
places danced p.irt of it down. An exhibition nearly as ridi- 
culous is hcie represeiiled from a MS. in the Royal Library. 





63. Rehabkabib Dawcs^XTII. Ctwrun-, 

Here we perceive a girl dancing upon the shoulders of the- j 
joculalor, who at the same time is playing upon the bagpipes, 
and anpears to be in the action of walking forwards. 

XXII.— WIRE-DANCING. 
Wire-dancing, at least so much of it a» I have seen exhibited, 
appears to me to be misnamed : it consists rather of various 
feats of balancing, the actor sitting, standing, lying, or walking, 
upon the wire, which at the same time is usually swung back» 
wards and forwards ; and this, I am told, is a mere trick, to give 
the greater air of difficulty to the performance. Instead of 
dancing, I would call it balancing upon the wire. 

XXIII.— BALLETTE-DANCES. ' 

The grand figure-dances, and ballettes of action, as they are 
callei], of the modern times, most probably surpass in splendour 
the ancient exhibitions of dancing. They first appeared, I be- 
lieve, at the Opera-bouse ; but have since been adopted 
two royal theatres, and imitated with less splendour u[ 
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summer stages. These spectacles are too extensive by far 
their operations, and too multifarious to be described ia a gene- 
ral work like Ihts: suffice it to say, tliey are pantomimical re- 
presentations of historical and poetical subjects, expressed by 
fantastical gestures, aided by superb dresses> elegant music, and 
beautiful scenery ; and sorry am I to add, they have nearly 
eclipsed the sober portraitures of real nature, and superseded 
in the public estimation the less attractive leseousof good sense. 

XXIV.— LEAPING AND VAULTIKG. J 

There are certain feats of tumbling and vaulting that havftil 
no connexion with dancing, such as leaping and turning with ' 
the heels over the head in the air, termed the somersault, cor- 
ruptly called a somerset. Mrs. Piozzi, speaking of Robert Can", 
earl of Somerset, and favourite of James I., says, " and the 
sommerset, still used by tumblers, taken from liim." ' The 
word, however, was in use, and applied by the tumblers to the 
fent above mentioned, before the birth of Carr. There was 
also the feat of turning round with great rapidity, alternately 
hearing' upon the hands and feet, denominated the fly-flap. In 
a satirical pamphlet, entitled The Character of a Quack Doctor, 
published at London, 1676, the empiric, boasting of his cures, 
says, " The Sultan Gilgal, being violently afflicted with a spas- 
mus, came six hundred leagues to meet me in a go-cart : 1 gave 
him so speedy an acquittance from his dolor, that the next night 
he danced a saraband with fly-daps and somersets," &c. : but 
this is evidently conjoining the three fur the sake of ridicule. 
The perfonuance of leaping through barrels without heads, and 
through hoops, especially the latter, is an exploit of long 
standing : we find it represented in the annexed engraving from 
a drawing in an ancient manuscript. 
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Two boys are depicted lioldiii^ the hoop, and the third pre- 
paring to leap through it, having deposited his cloak upon the 
ground to receive him. 

Wilham Stokes, a vaulting master of the seventeenlh century, 
boasted, '.n a publication called The Vaulting Master, &c. 
printed at Oxford in 1652, that be had reduced " vaulting to 
a method." In his book are sevend plates containing difTerent 
Epecjmens of his practice, which consisted chiefly in leaping over 
one or more horses, or upon them, sometimes seating himself in 
the saddle and sometimes standing upon the same. All these 
feats are now' performed at Astley's, and at the circns ia 
St. George's Fields, with many additional acquirements; and 
the horses gallop round the ride while the actor is goin^ 
through his manosurres : on the contrary, the horses belonging 
(o our vauller remained at rest during the whole time of hia 
exhibition. 

A show-bill for Bartholomew Fair, during the reign of queen 
Amie* announces "the wonderful performances of that most 
celebrated master Simpson, the famous vauller, who, being 
lately arrived from Italy, will show the world what vaulting is !" 
The bill speaks pompously : how far bis abilities coincided with 
the promise, I cannot determine, for none of his exertions are 
specified. But the must extraordinary vaulter that has appeared 
within my memory was brought forward in 179.9, at the Circus. 
Ife was a native of Yorkshire, named Ireland, then about 
eighteen years of age, exceedingly well made, and upwards 
of six feet high. lie leaped over nine horses standing side bjf 
side and a man seated upon the mid-horse; he jumped over 4 
garter held fourteen feet high; and at another Jump kicked a 
bladder hanging sixteen feet at least from the ground ; and, 
for his own benefit, he leaped over a temporary machine re- 
presenting a broad-wheeled waggon with the till. These as- 
tonishing specimens of strength and agility were performed, 
without any trick or deception, by a fair jump, and not with the 
somersault, which is usually practised on such occasions. After 
a run of ten or twelve yards, he ascended an inclined plane, 
constructed with thick boards, and about three feet in height 
at one end; from the upper part of this plane he made his 
spring, and having performed the leap, was received into a 

irpet held by six or eight men. 1 examined this apparatus 

^.[la 1801.J " Id a Tolume of MiBcellaDsoai Papers, hiU. Had. A931. 
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very minutely, and am well persuaded that lie received no i 
a^istaiic'e froni any elasticity in the boards, tliey being too , 
thick to aflbrd ?iim any, and especially at the top, where tliey 
were made fast to the Irame that supported them,- nor from any 
other kind of artificial spring. It may readily be supposed that 
exertions of snch an extraordinary nature could not be long 
continued without some disastrous accident; and accordingly, 
in the first season of his engagement, he sprained the tendon j^ 
of his heel so violently, that he could not perform for nearly -^^ 
two years afterwards. 



XXV.— BALANCING. 
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Under this head perhaps may be included several of the 
performances mentioned in the preceding pages, and especially 
the throwing of three balls and three knives alternately into the 
air, and catching them as they fall, as represented by the en- 
graving No 60, from a MS. of the eighth century. This (rick, 
in my memory, commonly constituted a part of the puppet- 
showman's exhibition ; but I do not recollect to have seen it 
extended beyond four articles ; for instance, two oranges and J 
two forks; and the performer, by way of conclusion, caught H 
the oranges upon the forks. ^ 

In the Romance of the Rose, we read of tymbestercs, or 
balance-mistresses, who, according to the description there given, 
played upon the tymbres, or timbrels, and occasionally tossin^^ 
(Item into the air, caught them again upon one finger. The p»a» i 
unge translated by Chaucer, stands thus: 



Theie wu maiif s a tymbesteie — 
— Couthe tei L.kfie full paifyily : 
The tjntbies up full subtell; 






Towards the close of last summer (1799) I saw three itinemnt 
musicians parading the streets of London ; one of then turned 
Qie winch of an organ which he carried at his back, another , 
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blew a reed-pipe, aud (be third played on a tambourine ; the 
latter imitated the timbesters above mentioned, and frequently 
during- the performance of a tune cast up the instrument into the 
air three or four feet higher than his head, and caught it, as it 
returned, upon a single finger; lie then whirled it rouud with 
an air of triumph, and proceeded in the a ccompaiiiment without 
losing time, or occasioning the least interruption. 
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This engraving, from a MS. in the Bodleian Library,' represents 
n girl, as the length of the hair seems to indicate, habited like 
a boy, and kneeling on a large broad board, supported horizon- 
tally by two men ; before her are three swords, the points in- 
clined to each other, and placed in a triangular form ; she is 
pointing to them with her right hand, and holds in her left a 
email instrument somewhat resembling a trowel, but I neither 
know its name nor its use. 




The man in this engraving, from a drawing in a MS. book of-1 
prayers possessed by Francis Douce, esq., is performing a very 
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diflicult operation: lie has placed one sword upright upon the 
hilt, and is nttemptiug to do the like with the second; at the 
staue time his attitude is altogether as surprising as the trick^ 
itself. Feats similar to 
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I have seen carried iulo execution, aud eepeciallj; that of I 
I»ncing a wheel. 
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This was exhibited about the year 1799, at Sadler's Wells, by 
a Dutchman, who not only supported a wheel upon his shoulder, 
but also upon his forehead and his chin : and he afterwards 
extended the performance to two wheels tied together, with a 
boy standing upon one of them. The latter engravings are 
from the MS. in the Bodleian Library just referred to. The 
following is from a MS, Psaltei' formerly belonging to J. Ipee, 
eaq. of Yarmouth. 
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In the middle of the eighteenth century, there was a very 
relebrated balance-master, named Mattocks, who made hin ap- 
pearance also at the Wells; among other tricts, he used to 
balance a straw with great adroitness, sometimes on one hand, 
sometimes on the other ; and sometimes he would kick it with 
his foot to a considerable height, and ratcb it upon bis nose, 
his chin, or his forehead. His fame was celebrated by a sonj^ 
settomasic, entitled Balance a Straw, which became exceedingly 
popular. The Dutchman mentioned above perfoimed the same 
. sort of feat with a small peacock's feather, which he blew into 
the air, and caught it as it fell on different parts of his face ia 
8 rery surprising manner. 



XXVU—- THE POSTURE-UASTER. 



le display of his abilities consisted in twisting and contorting 
>ody into straiigo and unnatural attitudes. This art was, in 
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iloulit, practised by (he Jugglers in former ^ges; and a ftiiigulnr 
'cinieii of it, delincnled on the last mentioned Bodleian MS.,. 
> in the rdgn of Edward III., is here represented 




The performer bends Iiimaeif backwards, with hishend lunted 
[.up between his hands, no us nearly to Iniiidi his feet; and in this 
I aitnalion he hangs by his hams upon a pole, supported by two 
I of his confederates. 

The post iire^m aster is frequently mentioned bv the writers of 

I the two last centuries; btit his tricks are not particularised. The 

I most extraordinary artist of this kind that ever existed, it is eaid, 

I vas Joseph Clark, who, " though a well-made man, am! rather 

I gross thaii thin, exhibited in the most natural manner almost every 

ispecies of deformity and dislocation ; he conid dislucale his 

iTerfebriB so as to render himself ashocking spectacle; he could 

alsonssume all the uncouth faces that he had seen at aQnaker's 

meeting, at the theatre, or any other public place." To this 

man a paper in the Guardian eyidently alludes, wherein it is 

said : " I remember a very whimsical feltow, commonly knowu 

by the name of the posture-master, in Charles the Second's 

reign, who was the plague of all the tailors about town. Me 

would send for one of them to fake measure of him j but would 

so contrive it as to have a most immoderate rising in one of his 

shoulders ; when his clothes were brought home and tried upon 

him, the deformity was removed into the other shoulder; upon 

which the taylor begged pardon for the mistake, and mended 

it as fast as he could ; hut, on another trial, found him as 

straight-shouldered a man as one would desire to see, but a 

lillle unfortunate in a hump back. Id short, (his wandering 

tuinour puzzled all the workmen about town, who found it im- 
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possible to arconiinodate eo cbaiig'eable u customer." ' He resided 
in Pall Mall, and died about tlic beginning of king William's 
reign. Granger tells us lie was dead in tbe year 1697.^ There 
was also a celebrated posturc-raai^tGr, by the name of Higgins, 
ill the reign of queen Anne, who performed between the acts at 
the theatre royal in the Haymarket, and exhibited "many won- 
derful postures," as his own bill declares:^ I know no farther 
uf him. In the present day, the unnatural performances of tlie 
posture-masters are not fashionable, but seem to excite disgust 
rather than admiration in the public mind, and for this reason 
they are rarely exhibited. 

XXVm.— THE MOUNTEBANK. 
I may here mention a stage-performer whose show is usually 
enlivened with mimicry, music, and tumbling; 1 mean the 
mountebank. It is uncertain at what period this vagrant dealer 
in physic made bis appearance in England : it is clear, however, 
that he figured away with much success in this country during 
the two last centuries; he called to his assistance some of tbe 
performances practised by the jugglers; and the bourdour, or 
merry-andrew, seems to have been his inseparable compaaion . 
hence it is said in an old ballad, entitled Sundry Trades and 
Callings, 

A mouniebank wHlioul his fool 



The mountebanks usually preface the venaing of their medi. 
cines with pompous orations, in wbicb they pay as little regard 
to truth as to propriety. Shakspeare speaks of these wandeiing 
empirics in very disrespectful terms : 

As nimble juggkra (Lai deceive tlie eye, 
Dibguififld c healers, prsling moumebanks. 
And IQBDy such lik« liberUiiea of sin. 

In the reign of James II. " Hans Buling, a Dutchman, was 
well known in London as a mountebank. He was," says 
Granger,'* " an odd figure of a man, and extremely fantastical in 
his dress; he was attended by a monkey, which lie had trained to 
act the part of a jack-pudding, a part which he had formerly 
acted himself, and which was more natural to him than that of 



1 No. 102. JuljB, 1713. 
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a professor of physic." The ignorance tind tlie impudence of 
the mountebanks are ridiculed in the Spectator, and especially 
in that paper which concludes with an anecdote of one who ex- 
hibited at Hammermiith.' He told his audience that he had 
been " born and bred there, and, having a special regard for 
Ibe place of his nativity, he was determined to make a present 
of fire shillings to as many as would accept it : (he w4iole 
crowd stood agape, and ready to take the doctor at his word ; 
when, putting his hand into a long bag, as every one was ex- 
pecting his crown-piece, he drew out a handful of little packets, 
each of which, be informed the spectators, was constantly sold 
for five shillings and sixpence, but that he would bate the odd 
five shillings to every inhabitant of that place. The whole as- 
sembly immediately closed with this generous ofier, and took oflT 
all his physic, after the doctor had made them vouch that there 
were no foreigners amongthem, but that they wereall Hammer^H 
smith men." ■ 

XXIX.— lUE nNKEIt. 
i\nolher itinerant, who seems in some degree to have rivalled 
"thelower classes of the jugglers, was the tinker; and accordingly 
he is included, with them and the minstrels, in the act against 
vagrants established by the aulhorily of queen Elizabeth.^ His 
performances were usually exhibited at fairs, wakes, and other 
places of public resort: they consisted in low buffoonery and 
ludicrous tricks to engage the attention and move t' laughter 
of the populace. Some of them are specified in the following 
speech from The Two Maides of Moreclacke, an old dramatic 
performance, printed in 1609 : "This, madanie, is the tinker of 
Twitnam. I have seenehim licke out burning firebrands with 
his tongue, drink twopence from the bottome of a full pottle of 
ale, fight with a masty,^ and stroke bis mustachoes with his 
bloody-bitten fist, and sing as merrily as the soberest querester." 

I XXX— THE FIRE-EATER. 

The first article in the foregoing quotation brings to my recol- 
lection the extraordinary performances of a professed fire-eater, 
whose name was Powel, well known iu different parts of the 
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kingdom about forty years ago. Among other wonderful feats, 
I snw him do the following :— He ate the burning eoals from 
the fire; he put a large buncli of matches lighted info his 
mouth, and blew the smoke of the sulphur through his nostrils ; 
he carried a red-hot heater round the room in his teeth ; and 
broiled a piece of beef-steak upon his tongue. To perform this, 
he lighted a piece of charcoal, which he put into his mouth be- 
neath bia tongue, the beef was laid upon the top ; and one of the 
spectators blew upon the charcoal, to prevent the heat decreasing, 
till the meat was sufficiently broiled. By way of conclusion, he 
made a composition of pitch, brimstone, and other combustibles, 
to which he added several pieces of lead; the whole was melted 
iuan iron ladle, and then set on fire; this he called his soup; and, 
taking it out of the ladle with a spoon of the same metal, he ate 
it in its state of liquefaction, and blazing furiously, without ap- 
pearing to sustain the least injury. And here we may add the 
whimsical trickery of a contemporary artist, equal to the above 
in celebrity, who amused the public, and filled his pockets, by 
eating stones, which, it is, said he absolutely cracked between hie 
teeth, and afterwards swallowed. 
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I. ANIMALS HOW TUTORED BY JUGGLER 

One great part of the joculator's profession was the teaching- 
of bears, apes, horses, dogs, and other animals, to imitate the 
actions of men, to tumble, to dance, and to perform a varii 
of tricks, contrary to their nature; and sometimes he learni 
himself to counterfeit the gestures and articulations of the brutes. 
The engravings which accompany this chapter relate lo both 
these modes of diverting the public, and prove the invention of 
them to be more ancient ihan is generally supposed. The tutored 
hear lying down at the command of his master, represented by 
the engraving No. 51,' is taken from a manuscript of the tpnth 
century; and the bear in No. 69^ is from another of the fnor. 
teentb. I have already had occasion to mention these two 
neations; "iid the two following, from a manuscript in tl 
Bodleian Library,' require no explanation. 
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This niid the fiillowing nre from n liook of pmyers in lh« 
Harleinn Collection,' writtt-n towards the close of tfie thirteentfa 
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I shall only observe, that there is but ooe among 
drawings in which the animal is depicted with a muzzle to pre- 
vent him from hitiug. The dancing bears have retained their 
place to the present time, and they frequently perform iu the 
pubhc streets for the amusement of the multitude; but the 
miserable appearance of their masters plainly indicates the 
scantiness of the contributions they receive on these occasious. 

II.— TRICKS PERFORMED BY APES AND MONKEYS. 

Thomas Cartwright, in hie Admonitioti to Parliament against 
;he Use of the Common Prayer, published in 1572, says, " If 
there be a bear or a bull to he baited in the afternoon, or a 
jackanapes to ride on horseback, the minister hurries (he service 
over in a shameful manner, in order to be present at the show." 
We are not, however, hereby to conceive, that these amusements 
were more sought after or encouraged in England than they 
were abroad. " Our kings," says St. Foix, in his History of 
Paris, " at their coronations, their marriages, and at the baptism 
of their children, or at the creation of noblemen and knights, 
kept open court; and the palace was crowded on such occa- 
sions with cheats, budbons, rope-dancers, tale-tellers, jugglers, 
and pantomimical performers. They call those," says he, 
"jugglers, who play upon the vielle, and teach apes, bears," 
and perhaps we may add, dogs, " to dance." ' 

Apes and monkeys seem always tu have been favourite uclura 
in the joculator's troop of animals. A specimen of the per- 
formance of a monkey, as far hack as the fourteenth century, 
is represented by the last engraving; and the following is from 
another of the same date, already referre*' '.o, in the Bodhjiaii 
■ Library.^ 
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Leitping or lumbl'ing over a chnin or cord lipid hy the juggler, 
ac we here see it depicted, was a trick well received at Barlho- 
loniew lair in the time of Ben Jonson; and in the induction, or 
prolt^ue, to a comedy written by him, which bears that title, 
in 1614, it is eaid, " He," meaning the author, " has ne're a 
sword and buckler man in his fayre; nor a juggler with a *ell 
educated ape to come over the cfaaine for the king of Englaad, 
and back again for the prince, and sit still on his haunches for 
the pope and the king of Spaine." In recent times, and probably 
in more ancient times also, these facetious mimics of mankind 
«ere tnnght to dance upon the rope, and to perform the part of 
the balance-masters. In the reign of queen Anne, there v 
exhibited at Charing Cross, " a wild hairy man," who, we are 4 
told, danced upon the tight rope "with a balance, true to the I 
music;" he also "walked upon the slack rope" while it was I 
swinging, and drank a glass of ale ; he " pulled off his hat, i 
and paid his respects to the company ; " and " smoaked tobacco," 
according to the bill, " as well as any Cbnatian," ' But all 
these fi-ats were afterwards outdone by a brother monkey, men- 
tioned before, who performed many wonderful tricks at the 
Haymarket theatre, both as a rope-dancer and an equilibrist.' 

m,— TRICKS PERFORMKD BY HORSES AMONG THE SYBARITES. 

The people of Sybaris, a city in Calabria, are proverbial on 
accoimt of their effeminacy ; and it is said that they taught 
their horses to dance to the music of the pipe; for which reason, 
their enemies the Crotonians, at a time when they were at war 
with them, brought a great number of pipers into the field, and 
at the commencement of the battle, they played upon their 
pipes; the Sybarian horses, bearing the sound of the music, 
began to dauce ; add their riders, unable to manage them as 
they ought to have done, were thrown info confusion, and de- 
feated with prodigious slaughter. This circumstance is men- 
tioned by Aristotle ; and, if not strictly true, proves, at least 
that the teaching of animals to exceed the bounds of action 
prescribed by nature was not unknown (o the ancients,^ 
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IV^-TRICKS PERFORMED BY HORSES IN THE XUI. CENTURY. ^M 

We are told that, iii the thirteenth century, a horse was ex- 
hibited by ibc joculators, which danced upon n rope; and oxen 
were retidered so docile as to ride upon horses, holding tnim- 
pets to (heir mouths as though they were soundin§^ them.' Ac- 
cordingly we find the representation of screrai surprising tricks 
perlbmied by horses, far exceeding those displayed in the 
present day. A muuuscript of the fourteenth century, in the i 
Royal Library,^ contains the following' cruel diFcrsion: 




Another manuscript, more ancient by at least half a century, J 
D the same collection, represents 




In the often cited Bodleian MS.^ of the fourteenth century, ii 

' Msm.BOi Anc. ChtrH. luin. i. p. t4T. ' No. S. B. iii. 




Here the horse is rearing up and attacking the joculatur, wbojl 
opposes bini with a small shicli] and a cudgel. These mock^ 
CHtnhats, to which the animals were properljr trained, were con- 
stantly regulated by some kind of musical instrument. The two 
following performances, also delineated frora the last ineitioned 
kuustript, are more astonishing Ihan those preceding them. 





In this instance, the horse is standing upon his hinder feet, 
and beating with his fore feet upon a kind of tabor or drum 
.held by his master. In the following is the sume 
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The animal is exhibiting a similar trick with his hinder 
and supports himself upon hie fore feet. The original drawings, 
represented by these engraviogs, are all of them upwards of 
four hundred and fifty years old ; and at the time in which they 
were made the joculators were in full possession of the public 
favour. 

Here it is deemed worthy to note, that in the year 1612, at 
a grand court festival, Mons. Pluvinel, riding-master to Louis 
Xlll. of France, with three other gentlemen, accompanied by 
six esquires bearing their devices, executed a grand ballette- 
dance upon managed horses.' Something of the same kind is 
done^ at Astley's and the Circus; but at these places the 
dancing is performed by the horses moving upon their four 
feet according to the direction of their riders; and of course it 
is by no means so surprising as that exhibited by the latter en-. 
graviagB. ^ 

v.— TRICKS BY HORSES IN QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN. 
Horses are animals exceedingly susceptible of instruction, 
and (heir performances have been extended so far as to bear the 
appearance of rational discernment. In the Harleian Library * 
is a show-bill, published in the reign of queen Aniie, which is 
thus prefaced : " To be seen, at the Ship upon Great Tower 
Hill, the finest taught horse in the world," The abilities of the 
aninial are specified as follows: " He fetches and carries like 
a spaniel dog. If you hide a glove, a handkerchief, a door 
key, a pewter bason, or so small a thing as a silver two-pence, 
he will seek about the room till he has found it ; and then he 
will bring it to his master. He will also tell the number of 
spots on a card, and leap through a boop ; with a variety of 
other curious performances." And we may, I trust, give full 
credit to the statement of this advertisement} for a horse equally 
scientific is to be seen in the present day^ at Astley's ampbb 
theatre; this animal is so small, that he and his keeper frequently^ 
parade the streets in a hackney coach, 

71.— ORKilN OF HORSE EXHIBITIONS AT ASTLEVS, THE CIRCUS, Stc, 

Riding upon two or three horses at once, with leaping, dancing, 

nnd performmg various olher exertions of agilitv upon their 
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backs while they are in full speedy is, I beliete» a modern 
species of exhibition, introduced to public notice about forty 
years back by a man named Price, who displayed his abilities 
at Dobney's near Islington ; soon afterwards, a competitor by 
the name of Sampson made bis appearance ; and be again was 
succeeded by Astley. The latter established a riding-school 
near Westminster bridge, and has been a successful candidate 
for popular favour. These performances originally took place 
in the open air, and the spectators were exposed to the weather 
which frequently proving unfavourable interrupted the show, 
and sometimes prevented it altogether ; to remedy this incoi^ 
venience, Astley erected a kind of amphitheatre, completely 
covered, with a ride in the middle for the displayment of the 
horsemanship, and a stage in the front, with scenes and other 
theatrical decorations ; to bis former divertisements he then added 
tumbling, (lancing, farcical operas, and pantomimes. Th« su<v 
cess he met with occasioned a rival professor of horsemanship 
named Hughes, who built another theatre for similar per- 
formances not far distant, to which he gave the pmnpoui title 
of the Royal Circus. Hughes was unfortunate, and died some 
years back ; but the Circus has passed into other hands ; and 
the spectacles exhibited there in the present day' are for more 
splendid than those of any other of the minor theatres. 

VIL— DANCING DOGS. 

I know no reason why the joculators should not have made 
the dog one of their principal brute performers : the sagacity of 
this creature and its docility could not have escaped their notice; 
and yet the only trick performed by the dog, that occurs in the 
ancient paintings, is simply that of sitting upon bis haunches 
in an upright position, which he might have been taught to. do 
with very little trouble, as in the following engraving from the 
Bodleian MS. finished in 1344, and in others that will presently 
appear. 
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IipHAP. VI 
Neither do I recollect that dog^ are Included in the list of 
animals formerly belonging to the juggler's exhibitions, though, 
no doubt, they ought to have beeu; for, in Ben Jonson's play 
of Bartholmew Fayre, first acted in 1614, there is mention 
made of "dogges that dance the morrice," without any indi- 
cation of (he perforDiance being a novelty. Dancing dogs, in 
the present day, make their appearance in the public streets of 
the metropolis; but their masters meet with very little encou- 
ragement, except Irom the lower classes of the people, and 
from children ; and of course the performance is rarely ivorthy 
of notice. At the commencement of the last century, a company 
of dancing dogs was introduced at Soutbwark fair by a puppet- 
showman named Crawley. He called this exhibition " The Ball of 
Little Dogs;" and states in his bill, that they came fromLovain: 
he then tells us, that " they perfonned by their cunning tricks 
wonders in the world of dancing;" and adds, "you shall see 
one of them, named marquis of Gaillerdain, whose dexterity is 
not to be compared;' he dances with madame Poncette his 
mistress and the rest of their company at the sound of in»ilru- 
ments, all of them observing so well the cadence, that they 
amaze every body," At the close of the bill, he declares that 
[he dogs had danced before the r[ueen [Anne] and most of the 
jiohility of England, But many other " cunning tricks," and 
greatly superior to those practised by Crawley's company, have 
been performed by dogs some few years ago, at Sadler's Wells, 
and afterwards at Astley's, to the great amusement and disport 
of the polite spectators. One of the dogs at Sadler's Wells 
acted the part of n lady, and was carried by two other dogs; 
some of them were seated at a table, and waited on by others; 
and the whole concluded with the attack and storming of a fort, 
entirely perfonned by dogs. 

VIII.-THE HABE AND TABOR, AND LEARNED PIG. 
It is astonishing what may be etfected by constant exertion 
and continually tormenting even the most timid and untractable 
'inimals; for no one would readily believe thut a hare could have 
lireii sufliciently emboldened to (ace a large concourse of spec- 
intors withcut expressing its alarm, and beat upon a tambourine 
in their presence; yet such a performance was put in practice 
nut many years back, and exhibited at Sadler's Wells; and, if 
< His meming, I auppoie, is tint Uie p«rIbnoance oClhudc^ ivianot MbeoqualUd. 
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I mistake not, in several other plnces in and about (be metro- 
polis. Neither is this whimBical Hpeclncle a recent invention. 
A bare that beat the tnbor is mentioned by Jonson, in his t-oniedy 
of Biirtho)niew Fayre, acted at the comnien cement of ihcseven- 
teentb oentury; and a representation of the feat itself, taken 
from a drawing on a manuscript upwards of four hundrei) years 
old, in theHarleian Collection,' is given hehiw. 




And here ; cannot help mentioning a very ridiculous show of 
a learned pig; which of lafe dnys attracted much of the public 
notice, and aL the polite end of the town. This fiig, which iu- 
deed was a large unwieldy hog;, being taught to pick up letters 
written upon pieces of cards, and to arrange then) at command, 
gave great satisfaction to all who saw him, and filled his tor- 
menter's pocket with money. One would not have thought that 
a hog liaii been an animal capable of learning: the fact, how- 
ever, is another proof of what may be accomplished by assiduity; 
fur the showman assured a friend of mine, that he had lost tliree 
very promising brutes in the bourse of training, and that the 
plienometion then exhibited had often given him reason to des- 
pair of success. 



IX^A DANCING COCK AND THK UF.SliBrER BIED. 
joculators did not confine themselves to the tutoring of I 
rapeds, but extended their practice to birds also ; and a 
specimen of their art appears by the following engraving, 
drawing on thp same MS. in the Harleian Collection 
No, 81 wns tab"n. 




In the present day, this may probably be considered as a 
mere effort of the illuminator's fancy, and admit of a doubt 
whether such a trick was ever displayed in reality: but many 
are yet living who were witnesses to an exhibition far more sur- 
prising, shown at Breslaw's, a celebrated juggler, who per- 
formed at London ' somewhat more than twenty-years ago : ^ it was 
first shown in the vicinity of Pall Mall, in 1789, at five shillings 
each person; the price was afterwards reduced to half-a-crown; 
and finally to one shilling. A number of little birds, to the 
amount, I believe, of twelve or fourteen, being taken from difl'ereQt 
cages, were placed upon a table in the presence of the spectators; 
and there they formed themselves into ranks like a company ot 
soldiers: small cones of paper bearing some resemblance to 
grenadiers' caps were put upon their heads, and diminutive imi- 
tations of muskets made with wood, secured under their left 
wings. Thus equipped, they marched lo and fro several times; 
when a single bird was brought forward, supposed to be a d^ 
serter, and set between six of the musketeers, three in a row, 
who conducted him from the top to the bottom of the table, on 
the middle of which a small brass cannon charged with a little 
gunpowder had been previously placed, and the deserter was 
situated in the front part of the cannon ; his guards then divided, 
three retiring on one side, ami three on the other, and he was 
left standing by himself. Another bird was immediately pro 
duced; and, a lighted match being put into one of bis claws, 
he hopped boldly on the other to the tail of the cannon, and, ap- 
plying the match to the priming, discharged the piece without 
the least appearance of fear or agitation. The moment the ex- 
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ptoBion took plane, the deserter fell riowri, and Uy, apparently 
motionless, like a dead bird ; but, at tbe command of Ills tutor ^ 
be rose again ; and the cages being brought, the feathered i 
soldiers were stripped of their ornaments, and returned into them 
in perfect order. 



X^IMITATIONS OF ANIMALS. 
Among the performances dependent on imitation, that of as- i 
suming the forms of different animals, and counterfeiting their 
gestures, do not seem to have originated with the jugglers; for 
this absurd practice, if 1 mistake not, existed long before diese ' 
comical artists made their appearance, at least in large com- 
panies, a»d in a professional way. There was a sport common 
among the ancients, which usually took place on the kalends of 
January, and probably formed a part of the Saturnal ia, or feasts 
of Saturn. It consisted in mummings and disguisements ; for ] 
the actors took upon themselves the resemblance of wild beasts, I 
or domestic cattle.and wandered about from one place to another; 
and he, I presume, stood highest in the estimation of his fellows 
who best supported the character of the brute he imitated. This 
whimsical amusement was exceedingly popular, and continued to 
be practised long after the establishment of Christianity; itwaSf 
however, much opposed by the cleigy, and particularly by 
Paulinus bishop of Nola, in the ninth century, who in one of 
his sermons tells us, that those concerned in it were wont to 
clothe themselves with skins of cattle, and put upon them the 
heads of beasts.' What effect his preaching may have' had at 
the time, I know not: the custom, however, was not totally 
suppressed, but may be readily traced from vestiges remaining 
of it, to the modern times. Dr. Johnson, in his Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland, says a gentleman informed him, 
that, at new year's eve, in the hall or castle of the laird, 
where at festivals there is supposed to be a very numerous com- 
pany, one man dresses himself in a cow-hide, on which other 
men beat with sticks; he runs with all this noise round the 
house, which all the company quits in a counterfeited fright j 
the door is then shut, and no i^-admission obtained after their 
pretended terror, but by the repetition of a verse of poetry, 
whicli those acquainted with the custom are provided with.' 
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The anciont court ludi, described in a former cliapter,' are cer- 
tainly ott^hoots from the Saturnalian ilisli^uremeDis; and from 
the same stock we may pertiueutly derive the succeeding 
masquiiigs and disguisementa of the person frequently practised 
at certain seasons of the year ; and hence also came the modern 
mastiuerades, Warton says, that certain theatrical amusements 
irere called mascarades very anciently in France. These were 
probably the court ludi.* 

Nl— MUMMINGS AND MASQUERADES. 

In the middle ages, mummings were very common, Mumm 

ja said to he derired from the Danish word mumme, or momme 

in Dutch, and signifies to disguise oneself with a mask ; hence 

r&roummer; which is properly defined by Dr. Johnson to he a 

I masker, one who perfnnns frolics in a personated dress. The ^ 

I following verse occurs in Milton's Samson Agonistes, line 1 32&s '^m 

I A^ court, as well as in the mansions of the nobility, on ocow I 
I ^ions of festivity, it frequently happened that the whole com- 
1 pany appeared in borrowed characters; and, full licence of 
Lapeech beiitg granted to every one, the discourses were not, 
I always kept within the bounds of decency.^ These spectacles 
I were exhibited with gTeat splendour iu former times and par- 
I ticularly during the reign of Henry VIII.:* they have ceased, 
[ however, of late years to attract the notice of the opulent ; and 
I the regular masquerades which succeeded them, are not sup- 
I ported at present with that degree of mirthful spirit which, we 
I are told, abounded at their institution ; and probably it is for 
Lthis reason tbey are declining so rapidly in the public eeti- 
tnintioQ, 

Tbe mummeries practised by the lower classes of the people 

isually took place at the Christmas holidays ; and such persons 

4 could not procure masks rubbed their faces over with soot, or 

m; hence Stbastian lirant, in his Ship of Fools,^ 

■ luding to this custom, says. 
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II dppears that many abuses were committed under the 
tioa o4' these dhgnisemeots; aod for tbia reason an oidi 
was established, by which a man was liable to puniBhme&l who 
appeared in the streets of Loodoo with " a painted risage,'*" 
Jn the third year of ihe reign of Henrj- VIII. it was ordained 
that no persons should appear abroad like mummers, coveting 
their feces with vizors, and in disguised apparel, under pain of 
hnprisonment for three months, Tlie same act enforced the 
penalty of 20». against such as kept vizors in their houses for 
the purpose of mumming.' 

Bourne, in his Vulgar Antiquities,^ speaks of a kind of 
mumming practised in the North about Chr'stmas time, which 
consisted in " changing of clothes between the men and the 
women, who, when dressed in each other's habit^ go," says he, 
" from one neighbour's house to another, and partake of their 
Christmas cheer, and make merry with them in disguise, by 
dancing and singing and such like inerriments." 

y^ Xn.— MUMMING TO ROYAL PERSONAGES. 

^Terjtons capable of well^upporting assumed characters were 
frequently introduced at public entertainments, and also in the 
pageants exhibited on otx^asions of solemnity; sometimes they 
were the bearers of presents, and sometimes the speakers of 
panegyrical orations. Froissart tells ns, that, after the corona- 
tion of Isabel of Bavaria, the queen of Charles VI, of France, 
she had several rich donations brought to her by mummers in 
different tlisguisements ; one resembling a bear, another an 
unicorn, others like a company of Moors, awl others as Turks 
or Saracens.* 

When queen Elizabeth was entertained at Kenilworlh castle, 
various spectacles were contrived for her amusement, and some 
of them produced withoutany previous notice, to take her as it 
were by surprise. It happened about nine o'clock one evening, 
as her majesty returned from bunting, and was riding by tocch- 
light, there came suddenly out of the wood, by the road-side, u 
man habited like a savage, covered with ivy, holding in one of 
his iiandsanoaken plant torn upby the roots, who placed himself 
before her, and, after holding some discourse with a counterfeit 
echo, i^peated a poetical oration in her praise, which was well 
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leceived. This man was Thomas Gascoyiie tiia (>Det; aud the 
verses he spoke on the occasion were bis own compusition. The 
circumstance took place on the 10th of July, 1576.' 

The savage men, or w ode houses, astheyaresometimes called, 
frequently made their appearance in the public shows; they 
were sometimes clothed entirely with skins, and sometimes they 
; decorated with oaken leaves, or covered, as above, with 
ivy. 

XIII^PARTIAL IMITATIONS OF ANIMALS. 
The jug'glers and the minstrels, observiag how lightly these 
ridiculous dtsgulsements were relished by the people in general, 
turned their talents towards the imitating of ditfereiit animals, 
aud rendered their exhibitions more pleasing by the addition of 
their new acquirements. Below are specimens of their perform- 
ances, from the Bodleian MS, before cited.^ 



B4. XIV. Cehtubt. 

This presents to us the resemblance of a st 
from the same MS., pictures a goat walking e 
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Neither of these fictitious animals have any fore legs; bat to 
the first the deficiency is supplied by a staff, upon which the 
actor might recline at pleasure ; his face is seen through an aper- 
ture on the breast ; and, I doubt not, a person xvas chosen to 
play (his part with a face susceptible of much grimace, which 
be had an opportunity of setting forth to great advantage, with a 
certainty of commanding the plaudits of Lis beholders. It was 
also possible to heighten the whimsical appeamace of this dis- 
guise by a motion communicated to the head ; a trick the man 
might easily enough perform, by putting one of his arms into 
the hollow of his neck; and probably the neck was made pliable 
for that purpose. lu (he subjoined delineation, frcm the same MS., 
we find a boy, with a mask resembling the head of a dog, pre- 
eentmg a scroll of parchment to his master. 




as. XIV.Centurt. 



In the original there are two more boys, who are followmg 
disguised in a similar manner, and each ot them holding a like 
«croll of parchment The wit of this performance, I protest, 1 
cannot discoTer. 

XIV.— THE HORSE IN THE MORRIS-DANCE. 
The prancing and curveting of honea was counterfeited in 
the hobby-horse, tfie usual concomitant of the morri»^ance, I 
have alr^y spoken on thk subject;' and shall only add in this 
place an anecdote of prince Henry, the eldest son of James I.— 
" Some of his bighness's young gentlemen, t<^ether with hip»- 
self," says my author, " imitating in sport the tiurveting and 
high-going of horses, one that stood by said that they were like 
a company of horses ; which his highness noting, answered, ' Is 
it not better to resemble a horse, which is a generous and 
courageous beast, than a dull slow-f^ing ass as you aref '" The 
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prince, we are told, i 
this reply.' 



s exceedingly young at the liiut l]f made; 



XV.— COUNTERFEIT VOICES OF ANIMALS. ■ 

I have not beeti able to ascertain how far the ancient jugglers 
exerted their abilities in counterfeiting the articulation of Ftnimals; 
but we may reasonably suppose they would not have ueglected 
so essential a requisite to make their imitations perfect. 

In the reign of queen Anne, a man whose name was Clench, a 
native of Barnet, made his appearance at London, He per- 
formed at the corner of Bartholomew-lane, behind the Royal 
Exchange. His price for admittance was one shilling each per- 
son. I have his advertisement before me;^ which states that he 
" imitated the horses, the huntsmen, and a pack of homids, a 
sham doctor, an old woman, a drunken man, the bells, the flate, 
the double ctirtell, and the organ with three voices, by his own 
natural voice, to the greatest perfection," He then professes 
liimself to " be the only man that could ever attain to so great 
an art," He had, however, a rival, who is noted in one of the 
papers of the Spectator, and called the whistling man. His ex- 
cellency consisted in counterfeiting the notes of all kinds of 
singing birds.* The same performance was exhibited in great 
perfection by the bird-tutor associated with Breslaw the juggler, 
mentioned a few pages back.^ This man assumed the name of 
Rosignol,^ and, after he had quitted Breslaw, appeared on the 
stage at Covent-garden theatre, where, in addition to his imita> 
don of the bird^, he executed a concerto on a fiddle without 
strings ; that is, he made the notes in a wonderful manner with 
his voice, and represented the bowing by drawing a small 
truncheon backwards and forwards over a stringless violin. His 
perfonnance was received with great applause ; and the success 
he met with produced many competitors, but none of them 
equalled him: it was, however, discovered, that the sounds 
were produced by an instrument contrived for the purpose, con- 
cealed in the mouth ; and then the trick lost all its reputation. Six 
years ago,° I heard a poor rustic, a native of St, Alban's, imitate, 
with great exactness, the whole assemblage of animals belonging 

' The author, whoie imrne does not »ppe»r, declares bimself to hare been wituew. ,, 
lo the facW he reeordi. MS. Harl. 6391. 
• Misce!!. CoHect. Harl. lib. No. 1 15. ' Vol. viii. No. 5T0. 

' See p. 849, ' lilarBlly, nightingale. " ['^efore IB 
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foa tami-yard; but especially he excelled in couuterfeiting' the 
grunting of swine, the squeaking of pigs, and the quarrelling 
of two dogs. I 

XVI.— ANIMALS TBAINBD FOR BAITING. 
Training of bulls, bears, horses, and other animals, for thepiii^ 
pose of baiting them with dogs, was certaiidy practised by the 
jugglers; and this vicious pastime has the sanction of high anti- 
quity. Fitz-Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry II., tells 
us that, in the forenoon of every holiday, during the winter 
season, the young Londoners were amused with boars opposed 
to each other in battle, or with bulls and fnll-^own bears baited 
by dogs.' This author makes no mention of horses; and I be- 
lieve the baiting of these noble and useful animals was never 
a general practice: it was, however, no doubt, partially per- 
formed ; and the manner in which it was carried into execution 
appears by the engraving No. 76.' Asses also were treated with 
the p'me inhumanity; but probably the poor beasts did itulatFord 
sufTicicnt sport in the tormenting, and therefore were seldom 
brought forward as the objects of this barbarous diversion. 

y XVll.— PARIS GARDEN. 

•"xhere were several places in the vicinity of the metropolis set 
apart for the baiting of beasts, and especially the district of 
Saint Savour's parish in Southwark, called Paris Garden; 
which place contained two bear-gardens, said to have been 
the first that were made near London ; and in them, according 
to Stoiv, were scaffolds for the spectators to stand upon:* 
and this indulgence, we are told, they paid for in the fol- 
lowing manner: "Those who go to Paris Garden, the Bell 
Savage, or Theatre, to beliold bear-baiting, enterludes, or fenc^ 
play, must not account of any pleasant spectacle, unless first 
they pay one pennie at the gate, another at ihe entrie of the 
scatfold, and a third for quiet standing."^ One Sunday aAei^ 
noon in the year 1582, the scaffolds being overcharged with 
spectators, fell down during the performance; and a great 
number of persons were killed or maimed by the accident.* 

' DeKripIiou ot Loodon. See aUo Stow's Surtey, p. 78. 
» On p. ii43, > Soney of Loudon, ' 

* I.«inbiuTle'»Perun>]Utioii,otKeot, publjatied A.D. 15. . 
~ " Ej of London, nbi aapra. See also Ihe Intraduction 
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XVin.— BULL AND BEAR-BAITING PATRONIZED BY HOYALTY, I 



Bull and bear-baiting is not encouraged by persniis of rank 
and opulence in the present day ; and when practised, which 
rarely happens, it is attended only by (lie lowest and most des- 
picable part of the people ; which plainly indicates a general 
refinement of manners and prevalency of humanity among 
the moderns; on the contrary, this barbarous pastime was 
highly relished by the nobility in former ages, and counte- 
nanced by persons of the most exalted rank, without exception 
even of the fair sex, Erasmus, who visited England in the 
reign of Henry VIII., says, there were " many herds of bears 
maintained in this country for the purpose of baiting," ■ When 
queen Mary visited her sister the princess Elizabeth during her 
confinement at Hatfi eld-house, the next morning, after mass, a 
grand exhibition of bear-baiting was made for their amusement, 
with which, it is said, " their highnesses were right well con- 
tent."^ Queen Elizabeth, on the 25th of May, 1559, soon 
I after her accession to the throne, gave a splendid dinner to the 
I French ambassadors, who afterwards were entertained with the 
r baiting of bulls and bears, and the queen herself stood with 
the ambassadors looking on the pastime till six at night. The 
I day following, the same ambassadors went by water to Paris 
Garden, where ihey saw another baiting of bulls and of bears;* 
I and again, twenty>«even years posterior, queen Elizabeth rtv 
I ceived the Danish ambassador at Greenwich, who was treated 
with the sight of a bear and bull-baiting, " tempered," says 
t Holinshed, " with other merry disports;"* and, for the diver- 
n of the populace, there was a horse with an ape upon bis 
J Imck ; which highly pleased them, so that ihcy expressed " their 
■ inward-conceived joy and delight with shrill shouts and varietirl 



XIX.— BULL AND BEAR-BAITING, HOW PERFORMED. 
The manner in which these sports were exhibited towards the 
f close of the sixteenth century, is thus described by Hentzner,' 

' EtUQiiAiligit, p.S61. > Life of Sir Thomai Pope, sect. 

* Nichols'i FiogrtBtei, *ot. i. p. 40. ■ Cbionicle of Eng. vol. ii 

* Nichols's ProgretM*, lol, ii. p. 118. _ 

* Iiineniy, pnnird in Lvtin, A. D. 1596. See lend Orfbtd's tnnsladon, Stnw>a 
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tmnit tli. ^H 

here is a place ^H 
aitiog of biills ^| 



who was present at one of the perfonnances : "There is a pli 
built in lh» fomi of a theatre, which nerves for baiting of biills 
and bears; they are fastened behind, and then worried by great 
Enghsh bull-dogs; but not without risque to the di^, from the 
horns of (he one and the teeth of the other ; and it eomeliines 
happens they are killed on the spot ; fresh ones are immediately 
supplied in the places of those that are woun<ted or tired^ To 
this entertainment there oflen follows that of whipping a blinded 
bear, whirh is performed by five or six men standing circniarly 
with whips, which they exercise upon him without any mercy, 
as hi? rnnnot encajie hecaime of his chain; he defends himself 
with all his force !»nd skill, throwing down all that come within 
his reach, and are not active enough to get ont of it, and tearing: 
the whips out of their hands, and bresiking them." Lanehant^ 
speaking of a bear-baiting exhibited before queen Elizabeth m 
I&7&, says, " It was a sport very pleasant to see the bear, with 
his pink eyes learing after his enemies, approach ; the niiii1"c- 
ness and wait of the dog to lake his advantage ; and the force 
and experience of the bear again to avoid his assaults: ff hewet^ 
bitten in one place, how he would pinch in another to get frte; 
that if he were taken once, then by what shift with biting, with 
clawing, with roari'g, with tossing, and tumbling, he «oti)d 
work and wind himself from them ; and, when he was loose, to 
shake his ears twice or thrice with the blood and the slaver 
hanging about his physiognomy." The same writer tells uh^ 
that thirteen bears were provided for this occasion, and they 
were baited with a great sort of ban-dogs.' In tlie foregoing 
relations, we find no mention made of a ring put into the nose 
of the bear when he was baited ; which certainly was the more 
modern practice; hence the expression by the duke of New* 
castle, in the Humorous Lovers, printed in 1617: "I ftar the 
wedlock ring more than the bear does the ring in hia nose." 

XX.— BEARS AND BEAE-WARDS. 

When A bear-baiting was about to take place, the same waa 

publicly made known, and the bear-ward previously paraded 

the streets with his bear, to excite the curiosity of the populace, 

and induce them to become spectators of the sporL Theanunal, 
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Oil these occasions, was iisiially prec^Jcd by a minstrel or two, 
and carried a monkey or baboon upon his back. In the Humorous 
Lovers, the piay just now quoted, "Tom of Lincoln" is men- 
tioned as the name of " a famous bear;" and one of the cha- 
racters pretending to personate a bear-ward, says, " I'll set up 
my bills, that the gamesters of London, Horsleydowu, South- 
wark, and Newmarket, may come in and bait him here before 
the ladies ; but first, boy, go felch me a bagpipe ; we will walk 
the streets in triumph, and give the peoplenoticcof our sport," J 

SXl.— BAITING IN QUEEN ANNE'S TIME. I 

The two following advertisements,' which were published in 
the reign of queen Anne, may serve as a specimen of the elegtint 
manner in which these pastimes were announced to the public: 

" At the Bear Garden in Hockley in the Hole, near Clerken- 
well Greeu, this present Monday, there is a great match to he 
fought by two Dogs of Smilhfield Bars against two Dogs of 
Hanipstead, at the Reading; Bull, for one guinea to be spent; 
Bve lets goes out of hand ; which goes lairest and farthest in 
wins all. The famous Bull of tire-works, which pleased the 
gentry to admiration. Likewise there are two Bear-Dogs to jump 
three jumps apiece at the Bear, which jumps highest for teu 
shillings to be spent. Also variety of bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting; it beluga day of general sport by all the old gamesters;, 
and a bull-dog to be drawn up with fire-works. Beginning atl 
three o'clock." 

"At William Well's beari^^rden in Turtle-fields, Westminster, 
this present Monday, there will be a green i Bui I baited; and 
twenty Dogs to fight for a collar; and the dog that runs larthest 
and lairest wins the collar; with other diversions of bull aa<l 
bear-baitiug. Beginning at two of the clock," 

XXII,— SWORD- I'LAV. 
The sword-dance, or, more properly, a combat with swords 
and bucklers, regulated by music, was exhibited by the Saxon 
gleemen. We have spoken on this subject in a former chapter, 
and resume ithere,becausethejugglt:r^ of 'he middle ages were 
famous for their skill lu handling the sword. 

■ In a MiecellaaeoUB Collection of Bills and TitJe-pag». Kul. Lib. Ho. 15. 
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This combat, represented from a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, in the Royal Library,' varies, in several respects, from 
that in the engravinjr No. 60 ; ' though both, I presume, are dif- 
ferent modifications of the same performance, as well as that 
below, Irom a manuscript in the Royal Library,^ which is carried 
into execution without the assistance of a minstrel. 




Thesecombats bore some resemblance to those performed by 
the Roman gladiators ; for which reason the jugglers were some* 
times called gladiators by the early hiBtorians ; " Mimi, salii, 
balatrones, eemiliani, gladiatores, paltestritce — et tota jocula- 
torum copia, &c."^ It atso appears that they instituted schools 
for teaching the art of defence in various parts of the kingdom, 
and especially in the city of London, where the conduct of the 
masters and their scholars became so outrageous, that it was 
necessary for the legislature to interfere ; and^ in the fourteenth 
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year of the reign of Edward 1. A. D. 1286, an edict was piib- 
IiBhed by royal authority, which prohibited the keeping of such 
schools, and the public exercise of swords and bucklers, " eskir- 
mer au hokeler." 

It is said that many robberies and murders were committed by 
these gladiators ; hence the appellation of swash buckler, a term 
of reproach, "from swashing," says Fuller, "and making a noise 
on the buckler, and ruffian, which is the same as a swag- 
gerer. West Smithfield was formerly called Ruffian Hall, 
where such men usually mel, casually or otherwise, to try 
masteries with sword and buckler ; more were frightened 
than hurt, hurt than killed therewith, it being accounted un- 
manly to strike beneath the knee. But siuce that desperate 
tr^iytor Rowland Yorke first used thrusting with rapiers, swords 
and bucklers are disused." ' Jonson, in the induction to his 
play called Bartholomew Fair, speaks of " the sword and buck- 
ler age in Smithfield ; " and again, in the Two Angry Women of 
Abbington, a comedy by Henry Porter, printed in 1599, we •- 
liave the following obserration : "Sword and buckler fight 
.t>eginb to grow out of use ; 1 am sorry for it ; I shall never see 
good manhood again; if it he once gone, this poking fight of 
rapier and dagger will come up ; then a tall man, that is, a 
courageous man, and a good sword and buckler man, will be 
spitted like a cat or a rabbit." 

Such exercises had been practised by day and by night, 
to the great annoyance of the peaceable inhabitants of the 
city ; and by the statute of Edward I. the offenders were 
subjected to the punishment of imprisonment for forty days ; to 
-which was afterwards added a mulct of forty marka.^ These 
restrictions certainly admitted of some exceptions ; for it is well 
Known that there were semina'ies at London, wherein youth 
;were taught the use of arms, held publicly after the institution 
■«f this ordinai^re. " The art of defence and use of weapons," 
^«ays -Stow, " is taught by professed ii.asters;"^ but these most 
,probably were licensed by the city governors, and under their 
.«)ntroI. The a„lhor of a description of the colleges and 
schools in and about London, which he calls "The Third Uni- 
Tersity of England," printed in black letter in 1616, says, " In 

' WonbioBof Englnnil. A.D. 166S. 

■ Miiilaad's History of London, book i. chap, xi. ^1 

I ' Surrey of London, ch*p. ii. ^H 
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8 city," ii)cantDg Ix>ndon, " there be manie professors of 
■ciciice of defence, and very fikilfitl men in teacliiug die 
and most uffeoeive and detbiisive use of verie many weapon 
of the long-sword, back-sword, rapier and dagger, Kiiigl(> rapier, 
the case of rapiers, the sword mid buckler, or targate, the pike, 
the halberd, the long-staff, and others.' Henry VUl. made the 
professors of this art a company, or corporation, by letters 
patent, wherein the art is intituled The Noble Science of Defence. 
The manner of the proceeding of our fencers in their schools is 
this; first, they which <!esire to be taught at their admission 
arecaited scholars, aiii), as they profit, they take degrees, and 
proceed to be provosts of defence ; and that must be wooiie by 
public trial of their proliciencie and of their skill at certain 
weapons, which they call prizes, and in the presence and vieir 
of many hundreds of people ; and, at their ue\t and last prize 
well and sufficiently performed, they do proceed to be maisters 
of the science of defence, or niaisters of fence, as we commonly 
call Ihem." The king ordained, " that none, but such as have 
thus orderly proceeded by public act and trial, and have the 
approbation of the principal masters of their company, may 
profess or teach this art of defence publicly in any part of 
England." Slow informs us, that the young Londoners, ou 
holidays, after the evening prayer, were permitted to exercii^e 
themselves with their wasters and bucklers before their masters* 
doors. Tliis pastime, I imagine, is represented by a drawmg 
in the Bodleian MS.^ from whence the annexed engraving is 
taken, where clubs or bludgeons arc substituted for swords. 
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bear-gardens were the usual places appropriated by the 
i of defeitce for public trials of skill. These exhibitions 
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were outrageoue to liumanity, and only fitted for the amusement 
of ferorinus mindB; it is tlierefore astonishing that they should 
have been frequented by temales ; for, who could imagine that 
the slicing of the flesh from a man^'s cheek, the scarifying of 
his arms, or laying the caWes of his legs upon bis heels, were 
spectacles calculated to delight the fair sex, or sufficiently at- 
tractive to command their presence. The manner of performing 
a prize-combat, at the commencement of the last century, is well 
described, and the practice justly reprobated, in one of the 
papers belonging to the Spectator : ' but these exhibitions were 
not without their trickery, as we may And by another paper^ in 
the same volume. 

XXni^PUBLIC SWORD-PLAY. 

The following show-bill, dated July 13, 1709, contains the 
common mode of challenging and answering used by the com- 
batants; it is selected from a great number now lying be^re 
me;^ and, being rather curious, I shall transcribe it without 
making any alteration. 

" At the Bear Garden in Hockley in the Hole, near Clerkeit. 
well Green, a trial of skill shall be performed between Two 
Masters of the noble Science of Defence on Wednesday next, 
at two of the clock precisely. 

" I George Gray, born in the city of Norwich, who bare 
fought in most parts of the West Indies, namely, Jamaica and 
Barbadoes, and several other parts of the world, in all twenty- 
five times, and upon a stage, and never yet was worsted, and 
being now lately come to London, do invite James Harris to 
meet and exercise at these following weapons, namely, baoK- 
sword, sword and dagger, sword and buckler, single lalchon, 
and case of falchons." 

" I James Harris, Master of tne said noble Science of D^ 
fence, who formerly rid in the horae^uards, and hath fought a 
hundred and ten prizes, and never left a stage to any man, will 
not fail, God willing, to meet this brave and bold iuviter at the 
time and place appointed; desiring sharp swords, and from him 
no favour. No person to be upon the stage but the seconds, 
Vivat Regina!" 

_ ' Vol. Ti. No. *36. ' 

• Id a aiisceJIuieouB Cotlscdon of Title-pages, BilJa. iic. 
■nked 115. ■ 
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lu another challeDgc the quarter-alatT is added to the list of 
weapons named on these occasions. Quarler-etalT Dr. Johnson 
explains to be " A staff' of defence, so called, 1 believe, from (he 
manner of using it; one band being placed at the middle, and 
the other equally between the end and the middle." ' The quarter- 
staff* was tbrmerly used by the English, and especially in the 
tvestern parts of the kingdom. I have seen a small pamphlet 
with this title: "Three toOne; being an English-Spanish com- 
bat, performed by a western geTitlemaii of Tavystock, in Devon- 
shire, with an English quarter-staff, against three rapiers and 
poniards, at Sherries in Spain,^ in the presence of the dukes, 
condes, marquisses, and other great dons of Spain, being the 
council of war;" to which is added, " the author of this booke, 
and actor in this encounter, being R. Peecke." On the same 
pag-e there is a rude wooden print, representing the hero with 
his qnarter-staff*, in the action of fighting with the three 
Spanyards, who are armed with long swords and daggers. 
Caullield has copied this print in his Assemblage of Noted 
Persons. 

XXV.— WRESrUNG, i;, IN DKAR-GARDENS. 
Wrestling, and such other trials of strength and activity as 
had formerly been exhibited iu (he spectacles of the minstrels 
and J uggler»>, were at this period transferred to the bcari^ardens, 
where they continued in practice till the total abolition of those 
polite places of i 



XXVI.— EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL OF STRENGTH. 
I shall conclude tiiis chapter with the two following instances 
of bodily power, recorded by our historians. The first is of 
Courcy, earl of Ulster ; who, in the presence of John king of 
Englanil and Philip of France, cut through a helmet of steel with 
one blow of his sword, and struck the weapon so deeply into the 
post upon which the helmet was placed, that no one but him- 
self was able to draw it out again.^ The second is mentioned 
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by Froissart ; ^ who tells us that, one Christmas-day, the earl of 
Foix, according to his usual custom, ^^ held a great feast jjgjand, 
after dyner, he deperted out of the hall, and went up mto a 
galarye, of twenty-four stayres of heyght. It being exceedingly 
cold, the erie complained that the fire was not large enough ; 
when a person named Ervalton, of Spayne, went down the 
stayres, and beneth in the court he sawe a great meny of asses 
laden with woode, to serve the house : than he went, and tooke 
one of the greatest asses, with all the woode, and layde hym on 
hys backe, and went up al the stayres into the galary ; and dyd 
caste downe the asse, with al the woode, into the chinmey, and 
the asse's fete upward: whereof the erle of Foix had greate 
joye ; and so hadde all thy that wer ther, and had mervele of 
his strength." 

> Vol. It. chap.t3, fol. $4» lord Bemen* tnmslatioD. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



h. Ancient Specimens of Bowling — ^Poem on Bowling. — II. BowUag-giecns tint 
made by the English. — III. Bowling-alleys. — IV. Long-bowling. — V. Supposed 
Origin of Billiards. —VI. Kayles.— VII. Closh.— VIII. Loggais.— LX. Nine- 
pins — Skittles. — X. Dutch-pins — XI. Four-corners. — XIL Hnlf-bowi. — XIII. 
Nine-holes.— XrV. John Bull.— XV. Pitch and Hustle.— XVL Boll-baiting in 
Towns and VUlages.— XVII. BuU-mnning— At Stamford, &c.^XVIII. At Tut- 
hury, — XIX. Badger-baiting. — XX. Cock-fighting. — XXI. Throwing at Cocks. — 
XXII. Duck-hunting. — XXIII. Squirrel-hunting. — XXIV. Rabbit-hnnting. 



I.— ANCIENT BOWLING— POEM ON BOWLING. 

The pastime of bowling, whether practised upon open greens 
or in bowling-alleys, was probably an invention of the middle 
ages. I cannot by any means ascertain the time of its intro- 
duction ; but I have traced it back to the thirteenth century. 
The earliest representation of a game played with bowls, that I 
have met with^ occurs in a MS. in the Royal Library,^ as here 
represented. 




90. Bowling. — XIII. Cbntury. 



Here two small cones are placed upright at a distance from 
each other ; and the busin^^ss of the players is evidently to bowl 
at them alternately; trie successful candidate being he who 
could lay his bowl the nearest to the mark. The French, 
according to Cotgrave, had a similar kind of game, called 
Carreau, from a square stone which, says he, ^' is laid in level 

» No. 30, E. iv. 
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with and at the end of a bowling-alley, and in the midst thereof 
an upright point set as the mark whereat they bowl." The fol- 
lowing engraving, from a drawing in a beautiful MS. Book of 
Prayers, in the possession of Francis Douce, esq., represents two 
other bowlers; but they have no apparent object to play at, 
unless the bowl cast by the first may be considered as such by 
the second, and the game re<)uire him to strike it trom its place. 
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Below these we see three persons engaged m the pastime of 
howling : and tbey have a small bowl, or jack, according to the 
modem practice, which serves them as a mark for the direction 
of their bowls : the action of the middle figure, whose bowl is 
supposed to be running towards the jack, will not appear by 
any means extravagant to such as are accustomed to visit the 
bowling-greens. 




■ ■The following little poem, by William Stroad, which I found 
"Justin Pagitt's Memorandum Book,"' one of the Harleian 
manuscripts at the British Museum,^ expresses happily enough 
the turns and chances of the game of bowls : 

I PBgell. • No. 1M6. 
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A PARALLEL BETWIXT BOWLING AND PRBFBBMBHT. 

Prefenncnt, like a game at boolea. 

To feede our hope hath dtf«» play : 
Heere quick it nmns, there ■oft it roiilee , 

The betters make and shew the way 
On upper groond, m great allies 

Doe many eatt on their desire ; 
Some up are thrust and forc'd to rise. 

When those are stopt that would aspire* 

Some, whose heate and zeal exceed, 

Thrive well by rubb$ that curb their haste, 
And some that languish in their speed 

Are cherished by some favour's blaste ; 
Some rest in other's cutting out 

The fame by whom themselves are made ; 
Some fetch a compau fair about. 

And secretly the marke invade. 

Some get by knocks, and so advance 

Their fortune by a boysterous aime : 
And some, who have the sweetest chance. 

Their en'mies hit, and win the game. 
The fairest cojts are those that owe 

No thanks to fortune's giddy sway ; 
Such honest men good bowlers are 

Whose own true bias cutts the way. 

In the three delineations just represented, we may obaerve 
that the players have only one bowl for each person: the 
modem bowlers have usually three or foun 



IL—BOWLING-GREENS FIRST MADE BY THE ENGLISH. 

Bowling-greens are said to have originated in England;^ 
and bowling upon them, in my memory, was a very popular 
amusement. In most country towns of any note they are to be 
found, and some few are still remaining in the vicinity of the 
metropolis ; but none of them, I believe, are now so generally 
frequented as they were accustomed to be formerly, 

III.— BOWLING-ALLEYS. 

The inconveniency to which the open greens for bowling were 
necessarily obnoxious, suggested, I presume, the idea of making' 

> Encyclopasdia Britannica, in voce. 
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bowling-alleys, wliicli, being covered over, might be used when 
the weather would not permit the pursuit of the p iiNti me abroad ; 
and therefore they were usually annexed to the residences of the 
opulent ; wherein if the ladies were not themselves performers, 
they certainly countenanced the paxtime by being spectators ; 
hence the king of Hungary, in au old poem entitled TheSquyer 
of Low Degree, says to his daughter, " to amuse you in your 
garden 

\d hundredth knighCeAt truly toldp, 
SIibU play wilh bowleain »l>yea colde." 

Andrew Borde, in his Dict^trie of Helthe, describing a 
nobleman's mansion, supposes it not to be complete without 
» a bowling-alley." Among the additi<ms made by Henry VIII. 
at Whitehall, wefe " divers fair tennice-courtes, bowling-alleys, 
and a cock-pit." 

It appears that soon af^er the introduction of bowling-alleys 
they were productive of very evil consequences; for they be- 
came not only exceedingly numerous, but were often attached 
to places of public result, which rendered them the receptacles 
of idle and dissolute persons ; and were the means of prouiotiug- 
a pernicious spirit of gambling among the younger and most un- 
wary partof the community. The litlle room required for making 
these bowling-alleys was no small cause of their multiplication, 
particularly in great towns and cities. In the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries these nurseries of vice were universally decried, 
and especially such of them as were established within the city 
and suburbs of London,^ where tbe ill effects arising from them 
were must extensive. 



IV.— LONG-BOWLING. 

Bowling;-alleys, 1 believe, were totally abolished before I 
knew London; but I have seen there a pastime which might 
originate from them, called long-bowling. It was performed in 
a narrow enclosure, about twenty or thirty yards in length, and 
at the farther end was placed a square frame with nine small 
pins upon it; at these pins the players bowled in succession ; 
and a boy, wlio stood by the frame to set up the pins that were 
bea t down by the bowl, called out the number, wiiicb was 

ilow'a Surrey, p.*9o. ' Ibid, i-p 85, 15S. 
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placed to the aocotint of tde player; nnd the bowl wasreturntd 
liy the meanx of a small tmii^li, |ila(VMl with a gTndiinl (Ie«reiit 
froni the pins to tlie bowlers, on one side of the enclosure, Soi 
call this game Dutrh-nibbers. 

Bowling', accordinn; to an author in the seventeenth century^ 
is a pastime " in which n man shall find great art in choosing oul 
his ground, and prepenling the winding, hanging, tmd manj 
turning advantages of the same, whether it be in open wi(de 
placed, or in close allies j and for his sport, the chiiKinjf of the 
bowle is the greatest cunning; your flat bowles being best for 
allies, yonr round byazed bowles for open grounds of advantage, 
and yonr round bovtles, like a ball, for green swarthes that 
plain and level." ' 
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Here the bowls, instead of being cast by the hand, are driven 
with a battoon, or mace, through an arch, towards a mark at a 
distiince from it; and hence, 1 make no doubt, originated the 
game of billiards, which formerly was played with a similar kind 
of arch and a mark called the king, but placed upon the table 
instead of the ground. The tmpr«vemciit by adding the table 
answered IHO good purposes; it precluded the necessity for tl 
player to kneel, or stoop exceedingly, wheu he struck the bow] 
and accommodated the game to tbe limits of a chamb^. 



VI KAYLES. 



Kayles, written also cayies and keiles, derived from the French 
word quilles, was played with pins, and no doubt gave orig'in 
lotbe modern game of niue-pius; though ]iriuiilively the kayl^ 

' " CouaDj CDDteutmeiiti/' publuhed 
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IS do not appear to tmve been confined to any certain numbef^ | 
we may observe by the two following engravings: 





In this engraving, from a Book of Prayers in the possessiott. 
of Francis Douce, -Jsq., the pastime of kayles is playing "illi sht 
piiis. The annexed is from anotlier drawing on a M.S. in th* 
Royal Library.' 




93. KJVI.1S.— XIV. Ceniuht. 

Here the pastime isplayed witli eight pins; Eiiid ihe lonn of 
these pins is also different, but that might depend entirely iipoa 
the fancy of ihe maker?. One of them, in both cases, is tallct 
than the rest. 

The arrangement of the kayle-piua differs greatly from thai 
of the nine-pins, the latter being placed npou a square frame in 
three rows, and the former in one row only. The two delinea- 
tions here copied represent that species of the game called 
club-kayles, " jeux de quilles a baston," so denomioated frxuu 
the club or cudgel that was thrown at them. 

VII.— CLOSH. 
The game of cloish, or clo.sb, mentioned frequently in tfae-H 
ancient statules,^ seems to have been ifae same aa kayles, oi M.il 
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• No. J, B, vi.. 
' Ao. 17 Edw. IV. I 
g*mei* prohitatcd. 
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leiixtexcradiiiirly like it: cloLsh was played willi pins, wbicb 
were thrown at with a bowl instead of a truncheon, and prc^ 
bably difllered only iu name from the uine-pius of the present J 



^ 



VIH^LOGGATS. 
This, I make no doubt, was a pastime analogous to kaylee and 
cloish, hut played chiefly by boys and rustics, who substituted 
bones for pins. " Loggats," says sir Thomns Hanmer, one of the 
editors of Shakespeare, " is the ancient name of a play or game, 
which is one of the unlawful gamea enumerated in the thirty- 
third statute of Henry VIII, : it is the same which is now called 
kittlopins, in which the boys often make use of bones instead 
of wooden pins, throwing at thern with another bone instead 
of bawling." Hence Shakespeare, in Hamlet, speaks thus; 
"did these bones cost no more the breeding, but to play at 
loggats with ihem ? " And this game is evidently referred to in 
an old play, entitled The longer thou livest the more Fool thoa 
art, published in the reign of queen Elizabeth,' where a di 
boasts of his skill 

At stales, and tlie playing viLh a slieepu-joynte. 

In skales, or kayles, the sheepes-joynte was probably the 
used instead of a bowl. 



IX.— NINT;.P1N8— SKITTLES. 
The kayle-pins were afterwards colled kettle, or kittle-pioBj' 
and hence, by an easy corruption, skittle-pins, an appellation 
well known in the present day. The game of skittles, as it is 
now played, differs materially from that of nine-pins, though 
the same number of pins are required in both. In performing 
the latter, the player stiuids at a distance settled by mutual 
consent of the parties concerned, and casts the bowl at the pins : 
the contest is, to beat them all down in the fewest throws. In 
playing at skittles, there is a double exertion ; one by bowling, 
and the other by lipping : the first is performed at a given 
distance, and the second standing close to the frame upon which 
the pins are placed, and throwing the bowl through in the midst 
of them ; in both cases, the number of pins beaten down t"!fore 
the return of the bowl, tor it usually passes beyond the frame, 

' Garrick'i. Collection, ia\.i. 18. 
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are called fair, and reckoned to the account of (he player 
those that fall by the coaijng back of the bowl are said to be 
foul, and of course not counted. One chalk or score is reckoned 
for every fair pin ; and the g-ame of skittles consists in obtaiiung 
thuty-one chalks precisely: less loses, or at least gives the an^ 
tagonist a chance of winning the game ; and more requires the 
player to go again for nine, which must also be brought exactly, 
to secure himself. 

The preceding quotation from Hanmer intimates that the 
kittle-pins were sometimes made with bones; and this assertion 
is strengthened by the language of a dramatic writer, the author 
oftheMerry Milk-maid of Islington, in 1680, who makes oneofhifi 
characters speak thus to another ; " I'll cleave you from the skull 
to the twist, and make nine skittles of thy bones," 



X.— DUTCH- PINS. 

Dutch-pins is a pastime mnrh resembling skittles : but the 
pins are taller and slenderer, especially in the middle pin, which 
is higher than the rest, and called the king-pin. The pins are 
nine in number, and placed upon a frame in the manner of 
skittles; and the bowls used by the performers are very large, 
bnt made of a light kind of wood. The game consists of thirty- 
one scores precisely ; and every player first stands at a certain 
distanco from the fnmie, and throws his bowl at the pins, which 
is improperly enough called bowling ; afterwards he approaches 
the frame and makes his tipp by casting the bowl among the 
pins, and the score towards the game is determined by the 
number of them beaten down. If this pin be taken out singly, 
when the bowl is thrown from a distance, the game is won ; ihlB 
instance excepted, it reckons for no more than the other pins. 



XI,— FOUR-COBNERS, 

, Is so called from four lai^e pins which are placed singly at 
each angle of a square frame. The players stand at a distance, 
which may be varied by joint consent, and throw at the pins a 
large heavy bowl, which sometimes weighs six or eight pounds, 
TTie excellency of the game consists in beating them down by 
the fewest casts of the bowl. 
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Xn^HALF-BOWL. -I 

I H one of the games prohibited bjr Edward IV. ; ' aatA 
received its denoiaiDalion froai being played widi one half of « 
nphere of wood. Half-bowl is practised to this day in Hertford- 
nbire, where it is conimonlj' called rolly-polly ; and it is best 
performed upon the floor of a room, especially if it be smooth 
and level. There arc fifteen small pins of a conical form re> 
quired for this pastime; twelve of which are placed at equal 
distances upon the circumference of a circle of about two feet 
and a half diameter; one of the three remaining^ pins occupies 
the centre ; and the other two are placed without the circle at 
the back part of it, and parallel with the bowliDg;-p1ace, bat 
so as to be in a line with the middle pin ; forming a row of five 
pins, including two of those upon the circumference. In playing 
this game, the howl, when delivered, must pass above the pins, 
and round the end-pin, without the circle, before it beats any of 
them down ; if not, the cast is forfeited : and, owing to the great 
bias of the bowl, this task is not very readily performed by such 
as have not made themselves perfect by practice. Themiddle pin 
Is distinguished by four balls at the top ; and, if thrown down, is 
reckoned for four towards (he game ; the intermediate pin upon 
the circle, in the row of five, has three balls, and is reckoned for 
three; the 6rst pin without the circle has two balls, and is 
counted for two; and the value of all the others singly is but 
one. Thirty-one chalks complete the game ; which he who first 
obtains is the conqueror. If this number be exceeded, it is a 
matter of no consequence: the game is equally wotL 



XIII.— NINE.H0r,E3. 



This is mentioned as a boyish game, played at the comuiencfr. 
■nent of the seventeenth century. I have not met with any de- 
scription of this pastime; but I apprehend it resembled a modern 
one frequently practised at the outskirts of (he metropolis ; and 
said to have been instituted, or more probably revived, about 
1780, as a succedaneum for skittles, when the magistrates caused 
the skittle grounds in and near London to be levelled, and the 
ft^mes removed. Hence some say the game of nme-liolt^ was 

■ An. 17 Ed*. IV. »p.B; the pioliibi 
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called " Bubble the Justice," od the supposition Ibat it coulrf nut 
be set aside by the justices, because no such pastime was named 
in the prohibitory statutes ; others give this denominatiDU to a 
different game: the name by which it ts now moat genernlly 
known is " Bumble-puppy ; " and the vulgarity of IhS term is 
well adapted to the company by whom it is usually practised. 
The g^ame is simply this; nine holes are made in a square board, 
and disposed in three rows, three boles in each row, all of them 
at equal distances, about twelve or fourteen inches apart; to 
every hole is affixed a numeral, from one tu nine, so placed as 
to form fifteen in every row. The board, thus prepared, is fixed 
horizontally upon the ground, and surrounded on three sides 
with a gentle acclivity. Every one of the players lieing fur- 
nished with a certain number of small metal balls, stands in his 
turn, by a mark made upon the" ground, about five or six feet 
from the board ; at which he bowls tbe balls ; and according 
to the value of the figures belonging to the holes into which they 
roll, his game is reckoned ; and he who obtains the highest num- 
ber is the winner. Doctor Johnson confounds this pastime with 
that of kayles, and says, "it is a kind of play still retained in 
Scotland, in which nine holes, ranged in threes, are made in 
the ground, and an iron bullet rolled in among them." ' 

I have formerly seen a pastime practised by school -boys, called 
nine-holes: it was played with mnrbles, which they bowled at a 
board, set upright, resembling a bridge, with nine small arches, 
all of tbem numbered ; if the marble struck against the sides of 
the arches, it became tbe property of the boy to whom the board 
belonged ; but, if it went through any one of them, the bowler 
claimed a number of marbk-s equal to the number upon the arch 
it passed through, 

XIV JOHN BISLL. 

This is the name of a modem pastime, which may be played 
in the open air, or in a room. A square flat stone, being laid 
level on tbe surface of the ground, or let into the floor, is sub- 
divided into sixteen small squares; in every one of these com- 
partments a number is affixed, beginning from one ; the next in 
value being five, the next ten; thence passing on by tens to an 
hundred, and thence again, by hundreds, to five hundred. These 

Dibers are not placed regularly, but contrasted, so that those 

' UiciiDnary. woid hii/U 
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Syh brotrs ikd fastihes book nv^H 

i of )li« MuUeM raloc are Dearest ki tlioae of tbe bluest ; and id 

I ■Dme in«tanc«, as I am infonned, tlie equares for tbe grealer 

nuuiben are laade laucb anialler than those for tbe siDiill ones. 

Oh rea(?biug live hundred a mark b made, at an optional dis- 
tance Trom the ^tone, for tbe pUyers lo tttand ; who, in succes^ioB. 
throw up one bBlfpenny or more, and make tbeir score arcordiiig 
lo the number assi^ued lo the compamoenl in which the half^ 
penny reit«, which niiiet bewilhio the square } for, if it lies upon 
one of the lines that divide it from the others, tbe cast is fotw ^h 
f«ited, aod nothing scored. Two thousand is usually tbe gamet^^^ 
but this number is extended or dimiDtshetl at tbe pleasure of tlw^H 

^^^" XV^PITCH AND HUSTLE. . f 

' Thin is a game commonly played in the fields by the lowest 

cla«M!« i>f ibe people. It rffjuireft two or more antagonists, who 
pitch or cast an equal number of halfpence at a mark set up at 
a short distance; and the owner of the nearest halfpenny claims 
the privilegi; lo hustle first; the next nearest halfpenny entitles 
the owner to a second claim ; and so on to as many as play. 
When they hustle, all (be halfpence pitched at the mark are 
tlirown into a hal held by the player who claims the first chance; 
after shaking them together, he turns the hat down upon the 
ground; and as many of them as lie with tbe impression of tbei^H 
head upwards belong to bim; the remainder are then put inb^^^ 
the hat Q second time, aud the second claimant performs the^H 
same kind of operation ; and so it passes in succession to all the 
pinyers, or until alt the halfpence appear with tbe heads upwards. 
Sometimes they are put into the bands of the player, instead of 
n hat, who shakes them, and casts them up into the air; but in 
both instances the heads become his property : but if it should 
so happen, that, after all of them have hustled, there remain 
some of the halfpence that have not come with the hea4i 
I uppermost, tbe first player then hustles again, and tbe ol' 

, until they do come so. 




XVI^BULL-BAITIKG IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

I havfl already infonned my readers, that bull-baiting, 
worrying of bulls with dogs, was one of tbe spectacles ox'.iibite 
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by the jug:gler8 and their successors.' It is also iieresHary 
ohserve, that this cruel pastime was not confiDed to the bound- 
aries of the bear-gardens ; but was universally practised on 
various occasions, in almost every town or village throughout 
the kingdoiD, aud especially in market towns, where we find it 
was sanctioned by the law ; ^ and in some <jf them, 1 believe, 
the bull-rings, to which the unfortunate animals were fastened, 
are remaining to the present hour. It may seem strange, that 
the legislature should have permitted the exercise of sucL a 
barbarous diversion, which was frequently productive of much 
miscbief by drawing together a large concourse of idle and dis- 
sipated persons, and affording fheni an opportunity of com- 
mitting many gross disorders with impunity. Indeed n public 
bull-baiting rarely ended without some riot and confusion. A 
circumstance of this sort is recorded in the annals of the city or 
Chester. The author^ tells us, that " a bull was baited at the 
high-cross, on the second of October, (1619,) according to (he 
ancient custome for the mayors farewell out of his office; il 
chaunced a contention fell out betwixt the butchers aud the 
bakers of the cittye aboute their dogges then fyghtynge; they 
fell to blowes ; and in the tumult of manye people woulde not 
be pacifyed ; so that the mayor, seeing there was greate abuse, 
being cilezens, could not forbeare, but he in person hyniuelf 
went out amongst them, to have the peace kept ; but they in 
their rage, lyke rude and unbroken fellowes, did lylill regards 
hyni. In the ende, they were parted ; and the btgynuers of 
the sayde brawle, being found out and examined, were rom- 
mytted to the nortbgate. The mayor smotle freely among ihem 
and broke his while staffc; and (be cryer Thomas Kuowstley 
irake his mase ; and the brawle ended." 
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XVII.— BULL- RUNNING AT STAMFORD, fte. 
Thi&is another barbarous diversion somewhat dillerent from 
bull-baiting, and much less known: I do not recollect ibat it 
was regularly practised in any part of the kingdom, excepting 
at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, and at Tutbury, in Staffordshire. 
Tile traditionary origin of the bull-nmning at Stamford, and the 
manner in which it was performed in the seventeenth century, 

I See p. 843. 

' Unc or Ilie cil.f l&irs boweier prolubiu tlie butmg a bull, a bear, 

ojien BireeUof London, under Ihe penallj of sOthillingi. Stow'i S j, ,.„ 

' Piob«b[yibii Grat ItandHlH^lmea, a nauti^ of tbat city. MS.IIa[l, ^IVS, 
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nre given bv Butcher, in bis Survey uf ihat town;' and 'bji 
iiccouiit I shall lay before my rBsdent, it) the author's owu wordlu^ 
"Tbt.' biill-iunniug' is a sport of no pleaxure, escept to Huch aa 
take a pleasure in beastliness and tnJBcbief: it is performed 
Just the day six weeks befiire CLristinas, The bntchers of tbe 
town, at iLeir own charge, agaiost the titne provide the wildest 
bull they caii gel. This bull over night is had into some 
stable or bam belonging to (he alderman. The next morDin^, 
proclamation is made by (be common bellmaa of (he town, rouud 
about the same, that each one shut up their shop-doors and 
gates, and that none, upon pain of imprisonment, olfer to do 
any vjolcncc to strangers; for the preventing whereof, the town 
being a greut thoroughfare, and then being term-time, a gaard 
is appointed for the passing of travellers through the same, with* 
out hurt ; that none have any iron upon their buU-cIubs, or other 
staiT, which they pursue the bull with. Which pruclamatiou 
made, and the gates all shut up, tbe bull is turned out of the 
alderman's house ; and then hivie-skivy, tag and rag, men, 
women, and children, of all sorts and sizes, with all the dogs in 
the town, promiscuously running after him with their bull-clubs, 
Kpalteriog dirt in each other's faces, that one would think them 
lu be so many furies started out of bell tbr the punishment of 
Cerberus, &c. And, which is the greater shame, I have seeD 
persons of rank and family, of bolh sexes,^ following this bulling- 
business. I can say no more of it, bul only to set forlli tbe anti- 
quity thereof as tradition goes, William earl of Warren, the 
first lord of this town in the time of king John, standing upon 
his castle walls in Stamford, saw two bulls fighting for a cow in 
;i meadow under the same. A butcher of the (own, owner of 
one of the bulls, set a great raastifF-dog upon his own bull, who 
forced him up into tbe town ; when all tbe butchers' dogs, great 
and small, followed in pursuit of tbe bull, which, by this time 
made stark mad with the noise of tbe people and the fiercenesH 
of the dogs, ran over man, woman, and child, that stood in his 
way. This caused all tbe butchers and others in the town to rise 
up, as it were, in a kind of tumult." The sport so biglily di- 
verted the earl, who, it seems, was a spectator, that " he gave all 
those meadows in which the two bulls had been fighting, perpe- 

' First pabiialied A.D. I&IS. Tbu UuucripL u houi ilic edit, of 1717, cap, z. 
pp. 76, 77. 

* Tliis pnBEBgG lie hm Lalioized in these word? : " Stuatoiet idujdiuid gentium W 
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tually as a coinmun to the butchers of the town, atter the first 
grass is eaten, to keep their cattle in till the time of slaughter, 
upon the condition that, on the anniversary of that day, they 
should yearly lind, at their own expense, a mad bull fur the con 
linuatice of the sport. 

XVm^BULl-RlJNNING AT TUTBUHY. 
ITie company of minstrels belonging to the manor of Tut- 
btiry had several peculiar privileges granted to them by a 
charter t'rom John of Gaunt duke of Lancaster.' In this charter 
it is required of the minstrels to perform their respective services, 
upon the day of the assumption of our f.ady, (the I6th of 
A ugusi,) at the steward's court, held for the honour of Tulbury, 
accordingto ancient custom. They had also, it seems, a privilege, 
exclusive of the charter, to claim upon that day a bull from 
the prior ol' Tutbury,^ In the seventeenth century, these services 
were performed ihe day after the assumption ; and the bull was 
given by the duke of Devonshire, as the prior's representative. 

The historian of Staffordshire^ informs us, that a dinner was 
provided for the minstrels upon this occasion, which being 
finished, they went anciently to the abbey gale, but of late years 
to " a liltle barn by the town side, in expectance of the bull to 
be turned forth to them." The animal provided lor this purpose 
had his horns sawed ofi', his ears cropped, liistdjl cut short, his 
body smeared over with soap, and bis nose blown full of beateu 
pepper, in order to make bim as mad as it was possible for him 
to be. Whence, "after solemn proclamation first being made by 
the steward, that all manner of persons should give way to the 
bull, and not come near htm by forty feel, nor by any means to 
hinder the minstrels, but to attend lo his or their own safeties, 
every one at his peril ; he was then put forth, to be caught by 
Ihe minstrels, and none olher, within the comity of Stafford, be- 
tween the time of his being turned out to them, and the setting 
of (he sun, oti the same day ; which if they cannot doe, but the 
bull escapes from them unUken, and gets over the river into 
Deibyshire, he continues to be lord Devonshire's property: on 
the olher hand, if ihc minrtrels can take him and hold him so 
■ See p. in. 

' HiBlriaota— lubehuni unaiii Taaram de Priora de Tntebarv, laaoax. temp. 
Hen. VI. L>ogJ»Ie'. Mobiil W.ii. p.35S. )■ I- V 

' Dr. Plan-— in Lia nBtural Li»torj of ibis couiiij Uiv tcniiiir will God a foil mcrouot 
of iln «Tn(:co, &c. jierfurmed bj ilie aiiosireli upon (hi> Jay, pp. 437, 438, iS?. 
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MQg a>i tn cut off but some Kmall matter of Ilk liuir, auil briiig* 
the same to the market cross, in token that they have taken him ; l 
the bull is brought to the bailifl's house in Tutbury, and there 
collared and roped, and so conveyed to the bull-ring id the 
Fligh-street, where he is baited with dogs; the first course al- 
lotted for the king, the second for the honour of the town, and 
the third for the king of the minstrels ; ' this done, the minstrels 
claim the beast, and may sell, or kill and divide him amongfst 
them according to their pleasure." The author then adds, " this 
rustic sport, which Ihey call hull-running, should be annually 
performed by the minstrels only; but now a-days, they are as- 
sisted I)y the promiscunus multitude, that flock thither in great 
numbers, and are much pleased with itj though sometimes, 
through the emulation in point of manhood that has been long 
cherished between theStaflbrdsfaire and Derbyshire men, perhagis 
as much mischief may have been doue, as in the bull-fighting^ 
practised at Valentia, Madrid, and other places iu Spain."^ The 
noise and cuiifusiun occasioned by (his exhibition is aptly des 
cribed in The Marriage of Rubin Hood and Cloriuda, Queen of J 
Tilbury Feast,"* a popular ballad published early in the last 
century : 

Before lie came W U, we beird a strange elioudug. 

And all that iceie in it looked miidly, 
For some were a (lull-back. some duncing s loonioe. 

And Hime eingipg ArDmi O'Dradlrj < 



XIX.— L.VDGER-BAIT1\G 
May also be placed in this chapter. In order to give the 
better effect to this diversion, a hole is dug in the ground for 
the retreat of the animal ; and (he dogs run at him singly iu 
succession; for it is not usual, 1 believe, to permit auy more 
than one of them to attack him at once; and the dog which 
approaches him nith the least timidity, fastens upon him the 
most firmly, and brings him the soonest from his hole, is 
accounted the best. The badger was formerly called the grey," 
hence the denomination of grey-hounds applied to a well known 
species of dngs, on account of their having been generally used 
in the pursuit of this animal. 

" A liile coofcned opon the chief muiatre 
' "JeudeTaoieao," 
' WLsDce he deriici this ipott ; to wbicl 
Mr. Pegs^'s diuerlstion upon bull-haidiig. Aic\, 
• Calif 1:1. of Old Ballailt, pab. LondoD, 17^3 
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This barbarous pasliine, wbicb claims tlie sanction of high 
antiquity, was practised at an early period by the Grecians, and 
probably still more anciently in Asia. It is a very common 
sport, and of very long standing, in China.' It was practitied 
by the Romans : ^ with iis, it may be traced back to the twelfth 
century ; at which period we are certain it was in usage, and 
seems to have been considered as a childish sport. " Every 
year," says Fitzstephen, "on the morning of Sh rove-Tuesday, 
the school-hoys of the city of London^ bring game cocks to . 
their masters, and in the fore part of the day, till dinner time, 
they are permitted to amuse themselves with seeing them fight," 
Probably the same custom prevailed in other cities and great 
towns. Stow having cited the preceding passage from Fitz- 
fitephen, adds, " cocks of the game are yet," that is at the close 
of the sixteenth century, "cherished by divers men for their 
pleasures, much money being laid on their heads when they 
fight in pits, whereof some are costly made for that purpose."' 
The cock-pit was the school, and the master the controller and 
director of the pastime. This custom, according to Mr. Brand, 
" was retained in many schools in Scotland within the last 
century, and perhaps may he still in use there; the school- 
masters claimed the runaway cocks as their perquisites ; and 
these were called fugees, ' corrupt, I suppose,' says he, * of 
refugees.' " * 

lu the reig;n of Edward III. cock-fighting became a fashion- 
able amusement; it was then taken up more seriously than it 
formerly had been, and the practice extended to grown persons; 
even at that early period it began to be productive of pernicious 
consequences, and was therefore prohibited in 1366 by a public 
proclamation, in which it was ranked with other idle and un- 
lawful pastimes. But notwithstanding it was thus degraded 
and discountenanced, it still maintained its popularity, and in 
defiance of all temporary opposition has descended to themodem 

I Pbiloe. TrauBCt. vol, lix. p. 591, 

' For n full etpluiition of Uie mumei of cock-fighting Bmong tlie ucUdI Grevki 
«Dd Romane.iweinienioii upon Hint subjeel by the IbIb Rev. Mr. Pegge, AicbEologia, 

' Dfscrption o( Londou ; temp. Ufa. 11. 

' Survey of London, p. 76. ' Bourne's Antiq. Vulgarc 
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times. Among the additions made by Henry VIIL to the palace 
at Whitehall, was a cock-pit ; > which indicates his relish for 
the pastime o( cock-fighting ; and James L was so partial to 
this dii^ision, that he amused himself in seeing it twice a week.^ 
Exclusive of the royal cock-pit, we are told there was formerly 
one in Dury-lane, another in Jewin-«treet, and if the following 
story be founded on fact, a third in Shoe-lane : ^ Sir Thomatt 
Jennin, meaning to make himself merry, and g^l all the 
cockers, sent his man to the pit in Shoe-lane, with an hundred 
pounds and a dunghill cock, neatly cut and trimmed tar the 
battle ; the plot being well layd the fellow got another to t^irow 
the cock in, and fight him in sir Thomas Jermin's name, while 
bo betted his hundred pounds against him; the cock was matched, 
and bearing sir Thomas's name, had many betts layd upon his 
head ; but after three or four good brushes, he showed a payre 
of heeles : every one wondered to see a cock belonging to sir 
Thomas cry craven^ and away came the man with his money 
doubled."* 

I shall not expatiate upon the nature and extent of this 
feshiouable divertisement ; but merely mention a part of it called 
the Welch main, which seems to be an abuse of the modem 
times ; and as a late judicious author justly says, ^^ a disgrace 
to us as Englishmen." ^ It consists of a certain or given number 
of paii*s of cocks, suppose sixteen, which fight with each other 
until one half of them are killed ; the sixteen conquerors are 
pitted a second time in like manner, and half are slain; the 
eight survivors, a third time ; the four, a fourth time ; and the 
remaining two, a fifth time : so that ^^ thirty-one cocks are sure 
to be inhumanly murdered for the sport and pleasure of the 
spectators." I am informed that the Welch main usually consists 
of fourteen pair of cocks, though sometimes the number might 
be extended. 

Ill the old illuminated manuscripts we frequently meet with 
paintings representing cocks fighting ; but I do not recollect to 
have seen in any of them the least indication of artificial spurs ; 
the arming their heels with sharp points of steel is a cruelty, I 

- Stow's Survey of London, p. 496. 

* Mods, de la Boderie's Letters, vol. L p. 56, 

° MS. Harl. 6395, written in the reign of James 1., and bearing this title : " Mcoy 
Passages and Jeasts." 

* Rev. Mr. Pcgge, in his memoir on cock-fightiDg, Archeol. voL lii. p. 1M» 
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triiNt, unknown in former age»; to our ancestors, I hf 
told the urtificial spurs are sometimes made witii silver. 

Ill addition to what has been said, 1 shall only observe, that 
the ancients fought partridges and 4]tiails as well as eocks; in 
like manner, says Burton, as the French do now;' how far, 
if at all, the example has been followed in England, 1 know 
nut. 

XXI.— THROWING AT COCKS. 
If the opposing of one cock to tight with another may be 
justly esteemed a national barbarism, what shall be said of a 
cueiom more inhuman, which authorised the throwing at them 
with sticks, and ferociously putting them to a painful and 
lingering death? I know not at what time this unfortunate 
animal became iho object of such wicked and wanton abuse ; 
the sport, if such a deiiominalion may begiven to it, is certainly 
no recent invention, and perhaps is alluded to by Cha.ucer,^ iD 
tfae Nonnea Priests' Tale, when he says. 
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The story supposes the cock to have overheard the young 
man ordering his servant to call him at the cock-crowing ; upon 
which the malicious bird forbore to crow at the usual time, 
und owing to this artifice the youth was suffered to sleep till 
the ordination was over. 

Throwing at cocks was a very popular diversion, especially 
among the younger parts of the community. Sir Thomas Moore, 
who wrote in the sixteenfh century, describing the state of 
childhood, speaks of his skill in casting a cok-stele, that is, a 
stick or cudgel to throw at a cock. It was universally practised 
upon Sh rove-Tuesday. If the poor bird by chance had its legs 
Iiroken, or was otherwise so lamed as not to be able to stand, 
the barbarous owners were wont to support it with sticks, in 
order to prolong the pleasure received from the reiteration of its 
lorment. The magistrates, greatly to their credit, have for 
someyenra past putastop to thiswickcd custom, and at preseut 
it is nearly, if not entirely, discoutinued in every part of the 
k ingduin. 

' AuKtoiny bf Meluchaly, pnUiBhed A. D. 1660. ' Csntetbiuy Taloi. 
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Htatli, in his Rrcoutit of the Scilly Islands,' speakiimr of 
St. MnrjV, says, " on Shrove-Tncsdiiy each year, after tite 
tlirowioff at cocka is over, the boys of this island have a custom 
of throwing stones in the evening against the dooha of the 
dwellers' liouses; a privilege ibey claim from lime immeinoriaJ, 
and put in practice without control, for finishing the dayN spurt; 
tile terms demanded by the boys are pancakes or money, to 
capitulate. Some of the older sort, exceeding the bounds of 
this whimsical toleration, break the doors and window shutter*, 
&c, sometimes making a job for the surgeon as well as for tbn 
smith, glazier, and carpenter." 

In some places it was a common practice to put the cock into 
an earthen vessel made for the purpose, and to place h( 
such a position that his head and tail might be exposed to view ; 
the vessel, with the bird lu it, was then suspended acniss the 
street, about twelve or fourteen feet from the ground, to be 
thrown at by such as chose to make trial of their skill ; two- 
pence was paid for four throws, and he who broke the pot, and 
delivered the cock from his confinement, bad him for a reward. 
At North Walsham, in Norfolk, about 1760, some wag« put an 
owl into one of these vessels ; and having procured the head 
and tail of a dead cock, they placed them in the same positiou 
OS if they had appertained to a living one : the deception was 
successful, and at last, a labouring man belonging to the town, 
after several IruitlesR attempts, broke the pot, but missed his 
prize ; for the owl being set at liberty, instantly flew away, to 
his great astonishment, and left him nothing more than the 
head and tail of the dead bird, with the potsherds, for bia 
money and his trouble; this ridiculous adventure exposed him 
to the continual Inughter of the town's people, and obliged him 
Jo quit the place, to which, I am told, he returned no more. 

XSII.— IJUCK-HUNTING. I 

This is another barbarous pastime, and for the performance 
it is necessary tc have recourse to a pond of water sufficiently 
extensive to give the duck plenty of room for making her escape 
from the dogs when she is closely pursued ; which she does by 
diving as often as any of them come near to her. Duck-hunting 
was much practised in the neighbourhood of London about 
thirty or forty years ago; but of late it is gone out of fashio 

■ Publiilied at Loodon, 1750. 
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yet I cannot help thinking, that the deficiency, at present, of 
places proper for the purpose, has done more towards the 
abolishment of this sport than any amendment in the nature 
and inclinations of the popniace. 

Sometimes the diirk is tormented in a different nianner, with- 
out the assistance of the dogs ; by having an owl tied upon her 
hack, and so put into the water, w'here she frequently dives in 
order to escape from the burden, and on her return for air, the 
miserable ow), halT drowned, shakes itself, and hooting, frightens 
the duck ; she of course dives again, and rcplunges the owl 
into the water; the trequent repetition of this action soon 
deprives the poor bird of its sensation, and generally ends in 
it& death, if nut in that of the dnck also. 

X X I U,— SQU IR REL-HUNTmO. 

This is a rustic pastime, and commonly practised at Christmas* 

time and at Midsummer; those who pursue it find plenty of 

exercise ; but nothing can excuse the wantonly tormenting so 

hrtrmless an animal. 

XXIV.— RABBIT-HUNTING. 
Hentzner, who visited England at the close of the sixteenth 
century, mentions this diversion, and assures us that he saw 
it performed in the presence of the lord mayor of London, when 
the annual wrestling was concluded: his words are as follow; 
" after this is over, a parcel of live rabbits are turned kmse among 
the crowd, which are pursued by a number of boys, who eii> 
deavour to catch them with all the noise they can make" 
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DOMESTIC AMUSEMENTS OF VARIOUS KINDS; AND 
PASTIMES APPROPRIATED TO PARTICULAR SEASONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

I. Secular Munc fashionable. — II. Ballad-singen encoaraged by the PopaIac*e. — III. 
Music Hoosesv— IV. Origin of Vaoxhall.— V. Ranelagli.r-VI. Sadler's WelU^— 
VII. Marybone Gardens — Operas — Oratorios. — VIII. Bell-ringing. — ^IX. Its 
Antiquity. — X. Hand-bells. — XL Burlesque Music. — ^XII. Dancing. — XIIL Its 
Antiquity, &c. — XIV. Shorel-board. — XV. Anecdote of Prince Henry. — XVl, 
Bilhards.— XVII. Missiasipi.— XVIII. The Rocks of Sciily.— XIX. Share 
groat.— XX. Swinging.— XXL Tetter-totter^-XXII. Shuttle-cock. 



L— SECULAR MUSIC FASHIONABLE 

The national passion for secular music admitted of little or no 
abatement by the disgrace and dispersion of the minstrels. Pro-. 
fessional musicians, both vocal and instrumental, were afterwards 
retained at the court, and also in the mansions of the nobility. 
In the sixteenth century, a knowledge of music was considered 
as a genteel accomplishment for persons of high rank, Henry 
VIII, not only sang well, but played upon several sorts of in* 
struments ; he also wrote songs, and composed the tunes ^ for 
them ; and his example was followed by several of the nobility, 
his favourites. An author, who lived in the reign of Jame^ I. 
says, " We have here," that is, in London, " the best musi- 
cians in the kingdom, and equal to any in Europe for their skill, 
either in composing and settingof tunes, or singing, and playing 
upon any kind of instruments. The musicians have obtained of 
our sovereign lord the king, his letters patent to become a society 
and corporation," 2 Xo which we may add, that the metrooolis 
never abounded more, if so much as at present, with excellent 

> Hall, in the life of that monarch. 

' A. D. 1604, in the second year of the reign of James I. Treatise on College: 
and Schools in and about London, printed 161d. 
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rauBicians, nc^E Buch only as inaicc a profession of music, but with 
others who pursue it merely for their amusement; nor must we 
omit (be vair sex; with them the study of musir is exceedingly 
fashionable; and indeed there are few young ladies of family 
who are not in some decree made acouaiuted witii its nidi- 



II.— PUBUC BALLAD -SINGERS. 
The minstrel being deprived of all his honours, nitd having 
lost the protection of the opulent, dwindled into a mere singer 
of ballads, which sometimes he composed himself, and usually 
accompanied his voice with the notes of a violin. The subjects 
of these songs were chiefly taken from popular stories, calculated 
to attract the notice of the vulgar, and among (hem ibe nmsical 
poets figured away at wakes, fairs, and cburch-ale>,^ Warton 
speaks of two celebrated Irebles; the one called Outroariitge 
Dick ; and the other Wat Wimbas, who occasionally made 
twenty shillings a day by ballad-singing ; ® which is a strong 
proof that these itinerants were highly esteemed by (he common . 
people. 

III.— MUSIC HOUSES. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the professed 
musicians assembled at certain houses in Ibe metropolis, called 
music houses, where they performed concerts, consisting of 
vocal and instrumental music, for the entertainment of the public ; 
at the same period there were music booths at Smitlifield during 
the Goutiiiuauce of Bartholomew fair. An author of the time,' 
however, speaks very contemptibly of these music meetings, pr<>> 
fessing that he 4' had rather have heard an old barber^ nng 
Whittington's bells upon a cittern than all the music the houses 
afforded." There were also music-clubs, or private meetings 

' Some lime uotliFspinnel: mm a bTDuriie instiunieDCatnang Ibe ladies; afteniBrda 
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' Edwnrd Ward, nuthnr ot the London Spy, part li. p. S5= 
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fur tlie practice of mimir, which wprr exceedirg;ly rasbionab^fl 
Willi people of upuk'iiL-c. Hence, in The Citizen tam«M 
Oeiilleniaii, a coined)' l»j- Edw. ItaveiiHcroA, published in 1 675. 
the citizen is told that, in order tu appear like a persou of 
consequence, it was necensary for him *' to have a music club 
once a week at bis houBc." The music bouaes fimt mentioned 
were sometimes supported by subscription ; and from them 
originated three places of public entertainment well known iu 
the present day ; namely, Vanxhali, Ranelagh, and Sndler'ft _ 
Wells. M 

IV^ORIGIN OF VAUXHALL. " 

Spring Gardens, now better known by the name of Vauxhall 
Gardens, is mentioned in the Antiquities of Surrey, by Aubrey, 
who informs us, that sir Samuel Moreland "built a fine room 
at Vauxball, (in 1667,) the inside all of looking-glass, and 
fountains very pleasant to behold ; which," adds he, " is much 
visited by strangers. It stands in the middle of the garden, 
covered with Cornish slate, on the point M'hereof he placed a 
puncbanello, very well carved, which held a dial; but the 
winds have demolished it."' " The house," says a more 
modern author, sir John Hawkins,^ " seems to have been re- 
built since the time that sir Samuel Moreland awelt in it; 
and, there being a large garden belonging to it, planted 
with a great number of stately trees, and laid out in shady 
walks, it obtained the name of Spring Gardens; and, the 
house being converted into a tavern, or place of entertainment, 
it was frequented by the votaries of pleasure." This account 
is perfectly consonant with the following passage in a paper 
of the Spectator,* dated May 20, 1712: " We now arrived at 
Spring Gardens, which is exquisitely pleasant at this time of 
the year. When I considered the fragrancy of the walks and 
bowers, with the choirs of birds that sung upon the trees, and 
the loose tribe of people that walked underneath their shades, 
I could not but look upon the place as a kind of Mahometan 
paradise." In 17^30 the house and gardens came into the hands 
of a gentleman whose name was Jonathan Tyers, who opened 
it with an advertisement of a "ridotto al fresco;"* a term 
which the people of this country had till then been strangers to. 
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These entertaiumfititB were several times repeated in the course 
of the Bummer, and numbers resorted to partake of them ; 
which encouTBged the proprietor to make his garden a place 
of musical entertainment for every evening during the summer 
season : to this end he was at great expense in decorating the 
gardens with paintings; he engaged an excellent band of mu- 
sicians, and issued sdver tickets for admission at aguinca each; 
and receiving great encouragement, he set up an organ in the 
orchestra ; and in a conspicuous part of the gardens erected 
a fine statue of Handel, the work of Roubiliao, a very famous 
statuary, to whom we owe several of the best monuments in 
Westminster Abbey. 

v.— RANELAGH. 1 

The success of this undertaking was an encouragement to 
another of a similar kind. A number of persons purchased 
the house and gardens of the late earl of Ranelagh; they 
erected a spacious building of timber, of a circular form, and 
within it an organ, and an orchestra capable of holding a 
numerous band of performers, Tbe entertainment of the auditors 
during the performance is, either walking round the room, or 
refreshing themselves with tea and coffee in the recesses thereof, 
which are conveniently adapted for that purpose. Sir John 
Hawkins ' says, " The performance here, as at Vauxhall, is 
instrumental, intermixed with songs and ballad airs, calculated 
rather to please the vulgar than gratify those of a better taste." 

VL— SADLER'S WELLS. 

We meet with what is said to be " a true account of Sadler's 
Well," in a pamphlet published by a physician at the close of 
the seventeenth century.' " The water," says he, " of this well, 
before the Reformation, was very much famed for several extra- 
ordinary cures performed thereby, and was thereupon accounted 
sacred, and called Holy-well. The priests belonging to the 
priory of Clerkenwell using to attend there, made the people 
l>elieve that the virtues of the water proceeded from the efficacy 
of their prayers ; but at the Reformation the well was itopped, 
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upon the suppoiition timl (he frequenting; oj' it wa> altogetber 
aupentilioiifl ; and so by degrees it grew out of remembrance, 
and was wholly lost until iheo found out; when a gentleman 
named Sadler, who hnd lately built a new niusicuhouse there, 
and being surveyor of tho highways, had employed men to dig 
gravel in his garden, in (he midst whereof they found it stopped 
up and covered with an arch of stone, " ' After the decease of 
Sadler, one Francis Forcer, a musician and composer of songs, 
became ocrti pier of the well and music-room; he was succeeded 
by his sou, who first exhibited there the diversion of rope-dancing 
and tumbling,^ which were then performed abroad in the garden. 
There is now a small theatre appropriated to this purpose fiirw 
nisUed with a stage, scenes, and other decorations proper for 
the represeotation of dramatic pieces and pantomimes. The 
diversions of this place arc of various kinds, and form upon 
the whole a succession of performances very similar to those 
displayed in former ages by the gleeraen. the minstrels, and the 
jugglers. 

V VII.— MARY-BONE GARDENS— ORATORIOS. H 

' To the three preceding places of public entertainment, wfi^ 
may add a fourth, not now indeed in existence, but which about 
thirty years back ' was held in some degree of estimation, and 
much frequented; I mean Mary-bone Gardens; where, ju 
addition to the music and singing, there were burlettas and 
fireworks exhibited. The site of these gardens is now covered 
with buildings. There were also other places of smaller note 
where singing and music were introduced, but none of them of 
any long continuance; for being much frequented by idle and 
dissolute persons, they were put down by the magistrates. 

The success of these musical assemblies, I presume, first sug- 
gested the idea of introducing operas upon the stage, which were 
contrived at once to please the eye and delight the ear ; and this 
double gratification, generally speaking, was procured at the 
expense of reason and propriety. Hence, also, we may trace 
the establishment of oratorios in England. I need not say that 
this noble species of dramatic music was brought to great 
perfection by Handel : the oratorios produced by him display 
m a wonderful manner bis powers as a composer of music ; 

t. ' Htvking, at lupra. • [About 1770.J 
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and they continue to be received with that enthusiasm of 
applause which they most justly denervc. Under this title, 
oratorios, are included sereral of his sercnatas, as Acis aud 
Galatea, Alexander's Feast, &c,; but generally speaking, the 
subjects of the oratorios are taken from the Scriptures, and there, 
fore they are permitted to be performed on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent when plays are prohibited. 

VIII.— BELL- RINGING. 

It has been remarked by foreigners that the English are 
particularly fond of bell-ringing ; ' and indeed most oi our 
churches have a ring of bells in the steeple, partly appropriated 
to that purpose. These bells are mug upon most occasions of 
joy and festivity, and sometimes at funerals, when they are 
muffled, and especially at the funerals of ringers, with a piece 
of woollen cloth bound about the clapper, and the sounds then 
emitted by them are exceedingly unmelodious, and well fitted 
to inspire the mind with melancholy. Ringing of rounds ; that 
is, sounding every bell in succession, from the least lo (he 
greatest, and repeating the operation, produces no variety; on 
the contrary, the reiteration of the same cadences in a short 
time becomes tiresome : for which reason the ringing of changes^ 
has been introduced, wherein the succession of the bells is 
shifted continually, and by this means a varied combination of 
diflTerent sounds, exceedingly pleasant to the ear, is readily pro. 
duced. This improvement in the art of ringing is thought to 
be peculiar to (he people of this country.^ Ringing the bells 
backwards is sometimes mentioned, and probably consisted in 
beginning with the largest bell and ending with the least; it ap- 
pears to have been practised by the ringere as a mark of contempt 
or disgust 

IX.— ANTIQUITY OF BELL-RINGING. 
Whtn bell-ringing first arose in England cannot readily be 
ascertained. It is said that bells were invented by Paulinus 
bishop of Nola," at the commencement of the fifth century. In 
680, according to Venerable Bede, (hey were used in Brittany, and 
thence perhaps brought into this country. Ingulpbus speaks of 
"lem as well known in his time, andtellsus, " that Turketullus, 
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die first abbot of Croyland, gave six bells to that monastery; 
that IB to Bay, two great ones, wbicb be named Bartlioloinew 
and Betteline; two of a raiddlinjEi^ size, called Turketulum and 
Beterine; and two small one*, denominated Pe^ and Bega; 
be also caused the greatest bell to be made, rolled Gudhlac, 
wbicb was tuned to the other betla, and produced an admirable 
harmony not to be e<)ualled in England."' Turketullus died 
in 875. 

According to the ritual of tbe Romish church, the bells were 
not only blessed and exorcised, but baptized as Ibose above 
mentioned, and anointed with holyoil.' After these ceremonies 
had passed it was believed that the evil spirits lurking in the ^ 
air might be driven away by their sound. Tbe general use ofiji 
bells is expressed in the two following Latin lines: ^| 

" Laudo Denm Tetum — plebrm toco — coDgrego clerum— - 
Defuoctos ploro — peitam fugo — fe»t« decoro." 
That is, to praise the true God — to call the people— 4o congre- 
gate the clergy — to bemoan tlie dead — todiive away pestilential 
disorders — to enliven the festivals. 

I know not bow far the pastime of bell-ringing attracted the 
notice of the opulent in former times; at present it is confined 
to the lower classes of the people, who are paid by the parish 
for ringing upon certain holidays. At weddings, as well as 
upon other festive occurrences, they usually ring the bells in 
expectance of a pecuniary reward. ^^M 



X.— HAND-BBLLS ^ 

These, which probably first appeared in the religious pro- 
cessions, were afterwards used by the secular musicians, and 
practised for the sake of pastime. The joculator dancing before 
the fictitious goat, depicted by the engraving No. 85, has two 
large hand-bells, and nearly of a size; but in general, they are 
regularly diminished, from tbe lai^st to the least; and ten or 
twelve of them, rung in rounds or changes by a company of 
ringers, sometimes one to each bell, but more usually every 
ringer has two. I have seen a man in London, who I believe 
is now living," ring twelve bells at one time; two of them 
were placed upon his head, he held two in each hand, one was 
affixed to each of his knees, and two upon each foot; all of 

•d 1109. 
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which he niaDag;ed with great adruitness, and performed a vaat 
variety of tunes. 

The small bells were not always held in the hand ; they were 
sometimes suspended upoo a stand, and struck with hammers, 
by which means one person could more readily play upon them. 
An example of this kind, taken from a manuscript in tbe Royal 
Library,' is given below. 
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96, Hand-bills. — XIV. CcnTUftT. 
The figure in the original is designed as a representation of 
king David, and afBxed to one of his psalms. 

XL— BURLESQUE MUSIC, 
The minstrels and Joculators seem to have bad tbe knack of 
converting every kind of amusement into a vehicle for merri- 
ment, and among others, that of music has not escaped tbeni, 

' No. W. B. x\. 
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H€re ire aee one of these drolls hotdaag s pair of belloirB hj 
w&j of ft fiddlev ancl imag the tongs as a rabstitate for the bow. 
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TTiis, and such like vagaries, were frequently practised 
the Bucceetling times ; and they are iieally ridiruied in one of 
the papers belonging to the Spectator,' where theauthor mentions 
"a tavern keeper who amused his company with whistling of 
different tunes, which he perfonned by applying the edge of a 
case knife to his lips. Upon laying down the knife he took up 
a pair of clean totmcco pipcx, and after having slid the small 
ends of them over a table in a most melodious (rill, be fetched 
a titiie ont of them, whistling to them at the same time in concert. 
In Khnrt the tobacco pipes became musical pipes iu the hands 
of onr virtuoso, who," says the writer, " confessed ingenuously 
that he broke such quantities of pipes that he almost broke 
himself, before be brought this piece of music to any tolerable 
perfection."^ This man also " played upon the frying-pan and 
gridiron, and declared he had layed down the longs and key 
because it was unfashionable." I have heard an accompaniment 
(o the violin exceedingly well performed with a rolfing-pin and 
a vall-box, by a celebrated publican named Price, who kept the 
Green Man, formerly well known by the appellation of the 
Farthing Pye House, at the top of Portland Row, St Mary-I»- 
bonc. 1 have also seen a fellow who used to frequent most of 
the public houses iu and about the town, blow up his cheeks 
with his breath, and beat a tune upon them with his fists, which 
feat he scenied to perform with great facility. The butchers 
have a sort of rough music, made with marrow-bones and cleavers, 
which they usually bring forward at wedding)^; and in the Knave 
in Grain, a play first acted in 1640,' ringing of basons is men- 
tioned. This music, or something like it, 1 believe, is repr^ 
Kcnted by the engraving No. 67. 



* Outich'i Col. old piiyi, G. toL ii. 
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XII.— DANXING. 
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To wiiat has been Baid upon this subject jq a former chapter,' 
I shnll here add a few words more, aod coosider it ajs performed 
for amusement only. In the middle ages dancing was reckoned 
onionsr the genteel accomplishments necessai^ to be acquired 
bj' both sexes j and in the romances of those times, the character 
(if a hero was incomplete unless he danced excellently.* The 
knights and the ladies are often represented dancing together, 
which in the MS, poem of Launfal, in the Cotton Collection,^ is 
allied playing: 

I'lie quelle f ede to the (bnneste ende, 
Betneene Lmaful and Ganweyn the beads,* 

And after lier UdyfB bryglit ; 
To dBQOco Ihej wente »]Te yn Bame, ♦ 

To see tliem plaje hjt was fayr guat, , 

A tady and s hnyght ; 
They had raenetrellci of moche hnnoura, 
Fydelera, aylolyni, and trompelora. 

And else hyt were uniight. 

The poet then tells us, they continued their amusement great 
I>[trt of a summer's day, that is, from the conclusion of dinner 
to Ihe approach of night. 

Fancing was constantly put in practice among the nobility 
upi n days of festivity, and was countenanced by the example 
of the court. After the coronation dinner of Richard II,, the 
remainder of the day was spent in the manner described by the 
liiregoing poem; for the king, the prelates, the nobles, the 
]<tjight8, and the rest of the company, danced in Westminster 
Hall lo the musicof the minstrels.^ Sir John Hawkins mentions 
:i dance called payon, trom paro, a peacock, which might have 
been proper upon such an occasion. " It is," says he, " a grave 
and majestic dance ; the method of dancing it anciently was by 
gentlemen dressed with caps and swords, by those of the long 
robe in their gowns, by the peers in their mantles, and by the 
ladies in gowns with long trains, the motion whereof in dancing 
resembled that of a peacock.'' ^ Several of our monarchs are 
praised for their skill in dancing, and none of them more than 
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Henry VIII^ who was pcculiiu-ly partial to this fasbioiiable 
exercise. In his time, and in the reign of his daughter Elizabetli, 
the English, generally Rpeakiag, are said to have been good 
dancers ; and this coninieiidatioii is not denied to them eveo by 
foreign writers. Polydore Virgil praises the English for their 
skill in dancing,' and Hentzner says, " the English excell in 
ilEtnceing." ' 

Xm.— ANT [QUIT V, &c. OF DANCING. 
The example of the nobility was followed by the middling 
classes of the community; they again were imitated by their 
inferiors, who spent niiich of their leisure time in dancing, and 
especially upon holidays; which is noticed and condemned with 
great severity by the moral and religious writers, as we may 
find by turning to the Introduction. Dancing is there called a 
heathenish practice, and said to have been productive of filthy 
gestures, for which reason it is ranked with other wanton sports 
unfit to be exhibited. An old drama without date, but probably 
written early in the reign of Elizabeth, entitled A new Interlude 
and a Mery, of the Nature of the four Elements," accuses the 
people at large, with " loving pryucypally dtsportes, asdauns- 
ynge, syngynge, toys, tryfuls, laughynge, and gestynge; for," 
adds the author, " conuynge they set not by." • But Sebastian 
Brant, in his Ship of Fooles, is much more severe upon this 
subject. I shall give the passage as it is paraphrased by Barclay:^ 

The prieates, and clerkei, la diiuDce huve no slitune ; 

The &*re, or monke in his frocke and cowle, 

Must duiDce ; and the doctoc lepeih to play the foole. 

He derives the origin of dancing from the Jews, when they 
worshipped the golden calf: 



The damsels of London, as far back as the twelfth century, 
spent the evenings on holidays in dancing before their masters* 
doors. Stow laments the abolition of this "open pastime," 
M'hich he remembered to have seen practised in his youth," and 
considered it not only as innocent in itself, but also as a preveu* 

' Hist. Angl. ' Iiinersry. ' Catritk'B Col. I, »ol. iii. 

' Tlmi is, lenrning tliey esleern not. Fust printed Ijy Pyiuon, A. D. 1508. 

Sl'w died A. D. I6l)a, Bged BO. Smiuy ot London, by Strjpe, *ol, L p. »5l. 
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tive to worse deeds " within doors," which lie feared would 
follow fhe suppression. The country lasses perform this exercise 
upon the greens, where it is eaid they dance all their rustic 
neasures, rounds, and jiggs.' We read also of dancing the 
Raye,^ or Reye, as it is written by Chaucer, and which appears 
to have i3een a rustic dance, and probably the same as that now 
called the Hay, where they lay hold of hands, and dance round 
in a ring, A dance of this kind occurs several limes in the 
Bodleian MS.,^ dated A. D. 1344, whence many of the engravings 
which elucidate this work are taken, Chaucer speaks also of 
love-dances, and springs, as well known in his time;* but none 
of them are described. Of late years dancing is generally 
thought to be an esseutial part of a young female's education, 
and is commonly taught her at the boarding-school ; and per- 
haps, when used with moderation, may not be improper. But 
some of the dances that the girls are permitted to perform are 
justly to be censure*!; among these may be ranked one called 
Hunt the Squirrel, in which, while the woman flies the man 
pursues her, but as soon as she turns, he runs away, and she 
is obliged to follow; and the Kissing-dance, the same, I suppose, 
as the Cushion-dance mentioned by Hey wood at the commence 
ment of the seventeenth century;' both of them are discom- 
mended in a paper of the Spectator.' 



XIV,— SHOVEL-BOARD. 

Among the domestic pastimes, playing at shovel-board claims 
a principal place. In farmer times the residences of the nobility, 
or the mansions of the opulent, were not thought to be complete 
without a shovel-board table; and this fashionable piece of 
furniture was usually stationed in the great hall.' The tables 
for this diversion were sometimes very expensive, owing to the 
great pains and labour bestowed upon their construction. " It* 
is remarkable," says Dr. Plott, in his History of StatTordshire, 
"that in the hall at Chartley the shuffle-board table, though 
ten yards one foot and an inch long, is made up of about two 
hundred and sixty pieces, which are generally about eighteen 

' A WDman lulled wltl. Kindnew. Trsg. by Tbomas Heywood. M edit. A.D. 
_ 1617, Garrict's Collect E, vol. W, 

Kf I See Lhe iDt.Oilucdon. ' No. afi4. • House of Fame, book ui 

^^-fcfl ddU ', iboYB. • Vol. i. No. 76, ' See the Inttoiiucdon 
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inclies Inng, some few only excepted, that are scarce a foot, 
whicli, being laid on longer boards for supjtort uudemeath, are 
so accurately joined and glewed together, that no shuffle-board 
whatever is freer from rubbs or casting. — There is a joynt also 
in the shuffle-board at Madeley Manor exquisitely well done." 

The length of these tables, if they be perfectly emootfa and 
level, adds to their value in proportion to its increase ; but they 
rarely exceed three feet or three feet and a half in width. At 
one end of the shovel-board there is a line drawn across parallel 
with the edge, and about three or four inches from it; at four feet 
distance from this line another is made, over which it is necessary 
for the weight to pass when it is thrown by the player, otherwise 
the go is not reckoned. The players stand at the end of the 
table, opposite to the two marks above mentioned, each of them 
having four flat weights of metal, which they shove from them 
one at a time alternately ; and the judgment of the play is, to 
g4ve sufficient impetus to the weight to carry it beyond the 
mark nearest to the edge of the board, which requires great 
nicety, for if it be too strongly impelled, so as to fall frvm 
the table, and there is nothing to prevent it, into a trough 
placed underneath for its reception, the throw is not counted ; 
if it hangs over the edge, without tailing, three are reckoned 
towards the player's game; if it lie between the line and the 
edge without hanging over, it tells for two; if on the line, and 
not up to it, but over the first line, it counts for one. The 
game, when two play, is generally eleven ; but the number ia 
extended when four or more are jointly concerned. I have seen 
a sbovel-board-table at a low public-house in Benjamiui^treet, 
near Clerken well -green, which is about three feet in breadth 
and thirty-nine feet two inclies in length, and said to be the 
longest at this time in London. 



XV.— ANECDOTE OF PRINCE HENBY. 
There certainly is not sufficient variety in this pastime to render 
it very attractive, but in point of exercise it is not inferior to 
any of the domestic amusements; for which reason it was 
practised by the nobility in former ages, when the weather would 
not admit of employment abroad. Prince Henry, the eldest 
son of James I., ocmsionally exercised himself in this manner, 
as the following anecdote may prove: it is recorded by one of 
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his iittendante, who declares that he was present at the time, 
and that he has not attributed to him a single sentence not 
uttered by him in fhis or any other of the anecdotes related by 
him ; ' and therefore I will give it in the author's own words : — 
" Onte when the prince was playing at shoffieboard, and in 
Iiis ]ilay changed sundry pieces, his tutor, being desirous that 
cren in trifles he should not be new-fangled, said to him, that 
lie did ill to change so oft ; and therewith look a piece in his 
liand, and saying that he' would play well enough therewith 
without changing, iJirew the piece on the board ; yet not so 
well Ijut the prince, smileiug thereat, said, Well throwue, Sir. 
WLereupon Master Newton telling him, that he would not 
strive with a prince at uhoffleboard, he answered, You gowns- 
men should be best at sucb exercises, being uot meete for those 
that are more stirring. Yes, quoth Master Newton, I am meete 
for whipping of boyes. And hereupon (he prince answered, 
You need not vauut of that which a ploughman or cartdriver 
can doe better than you. Yet I can doe more, said Master 
Newton, for I can governe foolish children. The prince res- 
pecting him, even in jesting, came from the further end of the 
table, and smiling, said, while he passed by him, Hee had 
neede be a wise man himselfe that could doe that," 



XVI^-BILLIARDS. 

This pastime, which in the present day has superseded the 
game of shovel-board, and is certainly a more elegant species 
of amusement, admitu of more variety, and requires at least 
an equal degree of skill iu the execution. The modern manner 
of playing at billiards, and the rules by which the pastime is 
regulated, are so generally known, that no enlargement upon 
the subject is necessary. The invention of this diversion is at- 
tributed to the French, and probably with justice; but at the, 
Mime time I cannot help thinking it originated from an ancient 
game played with small bowls upon the ground ; or indeed that 
it was, when first instituted, the same game transferred from 
the ground to the Uble.' At the coinmeucement of the last 
century, the billiard-tabie was square, having only three 
pockets for the balls to run in, situated on one of the Bi<tes; 

* MS. Hirl. 6S9I. 
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, tit ntcli romer on«, and the tfarrd between them. Abont 
I- middle of the Ubie was placed a smalt nrrh oT iron, ami in 
f'-t ri(;bt line, at a little diKtance from it, an upright cooe called 
: kinff. A reprefl«ntatioR of the billiard-table, accordiDg' to 
\ IhtM doKfrription, may be fouod in the frontispiece lo a liiilc du<v 
»rinio Ireatixc called The School of Recreation, published in 
h I7I0. At certain perio<l8 of the game it was necessarj- for the 
I ImIU lo be driven through the one and round the other, without 
heating either of tbeni down ; and their fall might easily be 
effected liecailBc they were not fastened lo the table ; this is 
called the French game ; and much resembled the Italian method 
of playing, known in Englnttd by the name of Trucks, which 
klito boil iUi king at one end of the table. Billiards are first 
Mentioned as an unlawful game towards the close of the last 
mign, when billiard-tables were forbiddeo to be kept in publii 
bou«es, utidf^r the penally of ten pounds for every offence.' 



XVIL— MISSISSIPI. 
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TtiiN is played upon a table made in the form of a parallelo> 
gram. It much resembles a modern billiard-table, excepting 
that, instead of pockets, it ban a recess at one end, into which 
the balls may fall ; and this recess is faced with a thin board 
equal ill height to the ledge that surrounds the table; and in it 
are fiUlfteii perforations, or small arches, every one of them sur- 
moiintvd by a number from one to fifteen inclusive, the bighet^t 
being placed in the middle, and the others intermixed ou either 
aide. The players have four or six balls at pleasure. These 
ballM, which are usually made of ivory, and distinguished from 
each other by their colour, some being red and some white, they 
Cfiat alternately, one al a time, against the sides of the table, 
whence acquiring an angular direction, and rolling to the arches, 
they strike against the intervening parts, or pass by them. In 
the first instance the cast is of no use; in the second the value 
of the numbers affixed to the arches through which tbey run is 
placed lo the score of the player; and he who first attains one 
hundred and twenty wins the game. This pastime is included 
in the statute above mentioned relating to billiards, and the 
•amc penalty is imposed upon the publican who keeps a tahle 
in his house for the purpose of playing. 

I By »1st. 30 Geo. 11. 
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XVIII^THE ROCKS OF SCILLY. 



Tliis diversion requires a table oblong in its form, and curved 
at the top, which ie more elevated than the bottom. There is a 
h)1low trunk affixed to one side, which runs nearly the whole 
length of the table, and is open at both ends. The balls are 
put in singly at the bottom, and driven through it by the means 
of a round batoon of wood. When a ball quits the trunk it is 
impelled by its own gravity towards the lower part of the table, 
where there are arches similar to those upon the miss issi pi-table, 
and numbered in like manner; but it is frequently interrupted 
in its descent by wires inserted at different distances upon the 
table, which alter its direction, and often throw it entirely out 
of the proper track. The game is reckoned in the same manner 
as at mississipi, and the cast is void if the bail does not enter 
any of the holes. 

XIX.— SHOVE-GROAT, &r. 
Shove-gToat, named also Slyp-groat, and Slide-thrift, are 
sports occasionally mentioned by the writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, ant* probably were aiialogous to the 
modern pastime called Justice Jer vis, or Jarvis, which is confined 
to common pot-houses, and only practised by such as frequent 
the tap-rooms. It requires a parallelogram to be made with 
chalk, Of by lines cut upon the middle of a table, about twelve 
or fourteen inches in breadth, and three or four feet in length : 
which is divided, lalitudtnally, into nine equal partitions, in 
every one of which is placed a figure, in regular succession from 
one to nine. Each of the players provides himself with a 
smooth halfpenny, which he places upon the edge of the table, 
and striking it with the palm of his liand, drives it towards the 
marks; and according to the value of the tigure affixed to the 
partition wherein the halfpenny rests, his game is reckoned; 
which generally is stated at thirty-one, and must be made pre- 
cisely : if it be exceeded, the player goes again for nine, which 
must also be brought exactly, or the turn is forfeited ; and if 
the halfpenny rests upon any of the marks that separate the 
partitions, or overpasses the external boundaries, the go is void. 
It is also to be observed, that the players toss up to determine 
who shall go first, which is certainly a great advantage. >!^ome 
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tnA pwtilioa, wKh the number ten, to ibe nMrl^B abow 
'; toA Umu they plajr with four balfpeooe, «rhit4i are 
co(wideT«d an ei)atriileiil to iw tnuiy cards al mbbage ; and 
tht^ l^ine n counted, iu like manner, by 6t^eens, aequencea, 
pairs, and pairiaLi, according to the numbers i 
the partituHUi occupied by the halfpence. 




XX.— SWINGING, 
This is a childish sport, in which ihi^ performer is i 
the middle of n long rope, fastened at both ends, a little distajice 
from tnch other, and the higher above hi»< head the better. The 
rope we call the Swing, but formerly it was known by the 
name of Meritot, or Merry-trotter." This simple pastime was 
not confined to the children, at least in the last century, but 
practised by grown persons of both sexes, and especially by j 
the rustics. Hence Gay : ■ 

Oh two near elnu ih6 alacten'il cord 1 bung, I 

Now lii|;b, now low, my RlDiinlinda swung, | 

It was also adopted at the watering-places by people ol' fashion, 
nnd the innovation is justly ridiculed in the Spectator,^ 

Of late years a machine has been introduced to answer the 
purpoBi' of the swing. It consists of nn axletree, with four or 
six double anus inserted into it, like the spokes of a large 
water-wheel; every pair of arms is connected at the extremities 
hy n round rod of iron, of considerable diickness, and upon 
it a box is suspended, reseDibling the body of a post-chaise, 
wliicb turns about and passes readily between the tivo spokes, 
in such a manner as to continue upright whatever may be the 
position of its supporters. These carriages usually contain two 
or thnnt persons each, and being filled with passengers, if I 
niny be allowed the term, the machine is put into action, when 
llioy are snccessively elevated and depressed by the rotatory 
motion. Tills ridiculous method of riding was in vc^ue for the 
K|Hir4' of two summers, and was exhibited at several places in 
the m*ighl>ourhootl of London; and the places where the 
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machines were erected frequented by persons of both sexes, 
and by eome wbose situation in life, one might have thought, 
would have prevented their appearance in such a mixed, and 
generally speaking, vulgar company ; but the charms of novelty 
may he pleaded in excuse for many inadyertencies. 

The Grecian boys had a game called in Greek E^Kvanfta.' 
which I have seen played by the youth of our own country ; 
it was performed by the means of a rope passed through a hole 
made in a beam, and either end held by a boy, who pulls the 
rope, in bis turn, with all his strength ; and by this means bolli 
of them are alternately elevated from the ground. 

XXI.— TirrER-TOTTER. 
To the foregoing we may add another pastime well known 
with UB by the younger part of the community, and called 
Titter-totter. It consists in simply laying one piece of timber 
across another, so as to be equipoised; and either end being 
occupied by a boy or a girl, they raise or depress themselves 
in turn. This sport was sometimes played by the rustic lads 
and lasseci, as we find from Gay ; 

Acroas Clie fallen oak the plank 1 laid. 

And myrolf poii'd against tbe tott'ring maid ; 

High leip'd :lie plank, atUmn BuiDma fell, &c> 



XXU.— SHUTTLE-COCK. 



This a boyish sport of long standing. It is represented hjr 
the following engraving from a drawing on a MS. in the poasession 
of Francis Douce, esq. 




9B. Sbuitle-cock.— XIV. Cektvbt. 
' EaetMias ad IHad. G. 
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h appears to have been a fashionable pastime among grown 
penom* in tbe reign of James L In the Two Maids of More* 
clacke, a comedy printed in 1609, it is said, ^ To play at shuttle- 
cock methinkes is the game now." And among the anecdotes 
related of prince Henry, son to James 1., is the following: 
^ His highness playing at shittle-cocke, with one fimr taller 
than himself, and hittyiig him by chance with the shittle-cock 
upon the forehead, * This is,' quoth he, * the encounter of David 
with Goliath.' " • 

K IM IfS. 6391. 
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I.— SEDENTAUy GAMES. 
This chapter is approprioted to sedentary games, and io treating 
upon most of them I am under the necessity of confining myself 
to very narrow limits. To attempt a minute investigation of their 
properties, to explain tbe different manners in which they have 
been played, or to produce all (he regulations by which they 
have been governed, is absolutely incompatible with my present 
design. Instead, therefore, of following the various writerB 
upon these subjects, whose opinions are rarely in unison, through 
the multiplicity of their arguments, I shall conlcnt myself by 
selecting such of them as appear to be must cogent, and be ex- 
ceedingly brief in my own observations. 

II.— DICE PLAY— ITS PREVALENCY AND BAD EFFECTS. 
Thereisnot, Ibelieve, any species of amusement more ancient 
than dice-playing; none has been more universally prevalent, 
and, generally speaking, none is more pernicious in its conse- 
quences. It is the earliest, or at least one of the most early 
pastimes in use among the Grecians. Dice are ssiid to have 
been invented, together with chess, by Palamedes, the son of 
Nauplins, kingof Eubsa.' Others, agreeing to the time of the 
I invention of dice, attribute it to a Greek soldier named Al 
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and therefore say that the game was so denominated.^ Bat 
Herodotos' attributes both dice and chess to the Lydians, a 
people of Asia ; in which part of the world, it is most probable, 
they originated at some very remote but uncertain period. We 
have already seen that the ancient Germans, even in their state 
of barbarism, indulged the propensity for gambling with the 
dice to a degree of madness, not only staking all they were ^ 
worth, hut even their lilierty, upon the chance of a throw, and 
submitted to slayery if fortune declared against them.* The 
Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans their descendants, were 
all of them gfreatly addicted to the same infatuating pastnne. 
One would not, at first sight, imagine that the dice c^d afibrd 
any great variety of amusement, especially if they be abstractedly 
considered; and yet John of Salisbury, in the twelfth century, 
speaks of ten different games of dice then in use; but as be has 
only given us the names, their properties cannot be investigated. 
He calls it,^ ^ The damnable art of dice-playing.'''' Anollier 
author, contemporary with him, says, ^ The clergymen and 
bishops are fond of dicei-playing.''* 

m^ANCIENT DICE-BOX— ANECDOTE RELATING TO FALSE DICE. 

Hie oonunon method of throwing the dice is with a hollo# 
cylinder of wood, called the dice-box, into which they are pul^ 
and thence, being first shaken together, thrown out upon the 
table; but in one of the prints which occur in the Vocabulary 
of Conunenius,^ we meet with a contrivance for playing wiA 
the dice that does not require them to be numbered upon their 
ine&i. This curious machine ^ is copied below. 




99. Old Dice-box* 

Hie dice are thrown into the receptacle at the to|ii, wtenoe 
they fall upon the circular part of the table below, whidii m 

* Iiidoras Originum, lib. xriiL cap. 60. ' Lib. i. 

* See the Intiodaction. * De Nug. Curialiam, lib. L cap. 5. 

' Orderic. Vital, p. 550. > Orbis Senflaaliam Pictos, translated by Hoole, 16fte* 
' In Lada, Pyrgua, Tmricula, et FrittiUu. 
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Hivided info six com partnieiits, numbered as the dire ueimUyare; 
and according to the value of the figures affixed lo tiie co]n|iRi t 
mentfl iuto which they fall the throw is estimated. Perhaps thi 
inner part of the circle, with the apparatus above it, was so con- 
structed ae to move round with great rapidity wheu the i|ice 
were put into the tunnel. It would then he analogous lo the 
E O tables of the present day, wherein a hall is used, and the 
game is determined by the letters E or O being marked upon 
the compartment into which it fails. The E O tables may have 
derived their origin from the above contrivance. 

Dice-playing has been reprobated by the grave and judicious 
authors of this country for many centuries back ; the legislature 
set its face against it at a very early period ; ' and in the sui> 
ceeding statutes promulgated for the suppression of unlawful 
games, it is constantly particularised and strictly prohibited. 

Supposing the play to be fair on either side, the chances 
upon the dice are equal lo both parties ; and the professed gamb- 
lers beingwell aware of this, will not trust to the determinatiou 
of fortune, but have recourse to many nefarious arts to circum- 
vent the unwary; hence we hear of loaded dice, and dice of 
the high cut. The former are dice made heavier on one side 
than the other by the insertion of a small portion of lead ; and 
the latter may be known by the following anecdote in an anony- 
mous MS. written about the reign of James I., and preserved 
in the Harleian Collection.' " Sir William Herbert, playing at 
dice with another gentleman, there rose some questions about 
a cast. Sir William's antagonist declared it was a four and a 
five; he as positively insisted that it was a five and six; the 
other then swore, with a bitter imprecation,^ that it was as he 
had said: Sir William then replied, ' Thou art a perjured 
knave; for give me a sixpence, and if there he a four upon the 
dice, I will return you a thousand pounds ; ' at which the other 
was presently abashed, for indeed the dice were false, and of 
a high cut, without a four." The dice are usually made of bone 
or ivory, but sometimes of silver, and probably of other metals. 
The wife of the unfortunate Arden of Feverefaain, sent to 
Mosbie, her paramour, apairof silver dice, in order to reconcile 

■ " Nee luiUnt od itleu^el Uiilloi." Deccal. Coodl. Vi{;on]. A. D. 13W, directed 

to tlis clergy. 

» Wo. 63ys, An. 69. 

* " Aa false aa dicen' oaths," la & )ao<mbisl ejipreukin, and used by Sbikspeua 
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adisagreGinent that had subsisted betwei--n them, aridocrasioi 
hJB abstaining from hor company.' 




[TS ANTIQUITY, 
■This mible, or, as it is frequently called, royal pasMme, 
taid, by some authors, to have originated, together with dice- 
playing, at the siege of Troy ; and tlie invention of botli is 
attributed to Palamedes, the son of Nauplius, king of Euboea ; ^ 
others make Diomedes, and others again, Ulysses, the inventor 
of chess.^ The honour has also been attributed to Ledo and 
Tyrrheno, two Grecians, and brothers, who being much pressed 
by hunger, sought to alleviate their bodily sufferings by diverting 
(he mind/ None of these stories have any solid foundation for 
their support; and I am inclined to follow the opinion of Dr. 
Hyde and other learned authors, who readily agree that the _ 
pastime is of very remote antiquity, but think it first made it^m 
appearance in Asia. I 

V^THE MORALS OF CHESS. 
John de Vigney wrote a book which he called The Moraliza- 
tion of Chess, wherein he assures us that this game was invented 
by a philosopher named Xerxes in the reign of Evil Merodacb, 
king of Babylon, and was made known to that monarch in 
order to engage his attention and con-ect hia manners. " There 
are three reasons," says de Vigney, "which induced (he philo- 
sopher to institute this new pastime: the first, to reclaim a 
wicked king ; the second, to prevent idleness ; and the third, 
practically to demonstrate the uature and necessity of nobleness." 
He then adds, " The game of chess passed from Cbaldea into 
Greece, and thence diffused itself nil over Europe." I have fol- 
lowed a MS. copy at the Museuui in the Harlcian LibraYy.^ Our ■ 
countryman Chaucer, on what authority I know not, says it was I 

— Athilue that made tli* game V 

Hrat of the chess*, to WM bis naniB.' 

The Arabians and the Saracens, who are said to be admirable 
players at chess, have new-modelled the story of de Vigney 



■ An.5 Ed, VI.A.D.1551, HalinfLeci 

■ Falamed. de AleatoribuB, cap. 18. 
» Lepietra Oibea, MS, •' Ulii»= f" 

temp du aiege de Trove il troom 
Greece, e»ci-BdiDg1y wis 
Hirl. lib. 4431. 
' No. IS75, 



. 1062. 
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baron de Grece de grant soobtUlete, l. .... — 
" io. Uljaseawaa a bswn otl 
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ELiid adapted it to their own couutry, changing the name < 
philosopher from Xerxes to Sisa.' 

VI.— EARLY CHESS-PLAY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
Itisimpossibletosay when the game of chesB was first brought 
into this kingdom ; hut we hare good reason to suppose it to 
have been well known here at least a century auterior to the 
Conquest, and it was then a favourite pastime with persons of 
the highest rank. Canute the Dane, who ascended the throne 
of England A. D. 1017, was partial to this pastime.^ The fol- 
lowing story is told of William, duke of Normandy, afterwards 
king of England. When a young man, he was invited to the 
court of the French king, and during his residence there, being 
one day engaged at chess with the king's eldest son, a dispute 
arose concerning the play; and William, exasperated at some- 
what his antagonist had said, struck him with the chess-board ; 
which obliged him to make a precipitate retreat from France, 
in order to avoid the consequences of so rash an action.* A 
similar circumstance is said by Leland to have happened in 
England,^ John, the youngest son of Henry II., playing at 
chess one day with Fulco Guarine, a nobleman of Shropshire, 
a quarrel ensued, and John broke the head of Guarine with the 
chess-board, who in return struck the prince such a blow that 
he almost killed him. It seems, however, that Fulco found 
means of making his peace with king Henry, by whom he was 
knighted, with three of his brethren, a short time afterwards. 
John did not so easily forgive the affront ; but, on the contrary, 
showed 4is resentment long after his accession to the English 
tlirnne, by keeping hini from the possession of Whittingfon 
Castle, to which he was the rightful heir.* It is also said of 
this monarch, that he was engaged at chess when the deputies 
from Rouen came to acquaint him that the city was besieged 
by Philip king of France, hut he would not hear them out till 
he iiad finished the game. In like manner Charles I. was 
jilaving at chess when he was told that the final resolution of 
the Scots was to sell him to the parliament ; and he was so little 
discomposed by the alarming intelligence, that he continued the 
g;uiie with great composure.^ Several other instances to the 
same purpose might be produced, but these may sufiice; and 
, truth, I know not what interpretation 1o put upon such 
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estraordinBry (V)iidiirt; it provfs al least llinl tite 1^ 

puwt-m of thit fashiunablc diviirsioii are very extennve apM 

Ibe miiula of iLohc who pursue il eanicstly. ^^H 

VII.'-THE CKf:S3'BOARD. 4^| 

The niimtter or Uie pieces and (be mauner in whirb ifcey t^^ 
plnc«d do not appear to hnre underfrone much, if any, rariatioa 
ftir aeveral c^iituriea. The (ullowiiig; is ibe most ancient repre- 
MtnOUiou of tlie pastime (bat 1 bare met with. 





Tbig engraving is froma drawing in abeautifiillyillunjiiialed MS. 
preserved in the Britisli Museum among the Harleian Collection.' 
This MS. was written at the close of the fourteenth century, 
and bears every mark of being the very copy presented lo Isabel 

1 No. 1431. ^^ 
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of Bavaria, the queen of Charles VI. of France. Her portrait, 
very neatly finished, occurs twice, and that of the king her ■ 
husband once. The author of this MS. makes Ulyssea to be 
the inventor of chess ; and the painting is intended to represent 
that chieftain engaged with some other Grecian hero who is 
come to visit and play the game with him , the two bystanders, 
1 presume, are the umpires to decide the matter in cnse of any 
dispute. I 

The Cotton Library contains a MS. of the thirteen'li century 
with the following: 
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id°dVd'H 



iQ^Vn^! 



In this representation ia exhihited the manner of placing thn 
pieces, which are thus called in Latin verse : 




loe. Ci 
It will be obseff 
above board. 



that the pieces are also pl.tced on the 
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Cheisuzn.— XIV. Centvsv. ^^I 
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Vm— CHESS-PIECES. AND THEIR FORM. 
The names of tlie diess pieces, as they are given in the fore- 
going iitnnuscript, are lliese: Rey — Reyiie.or Ferce — Roc — Alfin 
— Cliivaler— Poiiii :— (hat is, 1. The King— 2. The Queen, or 
Ferce'— 3. The Rock— 4. The Alfin— 5. The Knight— 6. Th^ 
Pawn. Their forms are annexed. 



In modern times the roc is comiiitedly called a rook, but 
foniierly it signified a rock or fortress, or rather, perhape, the 
keeper of the fortress; the alfin was also denominated by the 
French fol, and with ns an archer, and at last a bishop. 



IX.— THE VARIOUS GAMES OF CHESS, 
In a manuscript in the Royal Library,^ written about the same 
time as that last mentioned, we find no less than forty-four 
different names given to so many games of chess, and some of 
them are played more ways than one, so that in the whole they 
may he said to amount to fifty-five; and under every title there 
are directions for playing the game, but I apprehend they would 
be of little use to a modern player. 1 shall, however, give the 
several denominations as they occur, with an attempt at a tran^ 
lation. If the learned reader should find that I have mistaken 
the meaning of any of these titles, which is very likely to be 
the case, he will consider the difficulty I had to encounter, and ^ 
remember I give the translation with diffidence. 

1. Guy de chivaler, played three ways — 3, De dames-^, 
De damoyseles— 4. De alfins, two ways — 6. De anel — 6. De 
covenant — 7. De propre confusion — 8. Mai assis — 9. Cotidian, 
two ways — 10. Piiynt estraunge, two ways — 11. Ky perde sey 
sauve — 12. Ky ne doune ces ke il eyme, ne prendrant ke disire 
— 13. Bien trove — 14. Beal petit — 15. Micut vaut engyn ke 
force — 16. Ky est larges est sages — 17. Ky doune ganye — 18. 
Ly enginuus e !y coveytous — 19. Covenaunt fet ley — 20. Ve 
pres sen joyst ke loyiis veyl — 21. Meschief fet hoiri peoser — 
'Z2, I.a chace de chivaler — 23. La chace de ferce et de cbivaler 
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— 24. Bieii fort — 25. Fol si prent — 26. Ly envoyons — 21, Le seon 
sey envoye— 28. Le veyl conu — 29. Le haiit ciiprise — 30. De 
ciindut — 31, Ky put se preng;e — 32, La batalie sans array — 33. 
Le tret emble, two ways — 34, Ly desperes — 35. Ly inarvelioiis, 
two ways — 36. Ne poun ferce home fet — 37. Muse vyieyn — 38. 
De dames et de damoyceles — 39. Fol si sey fie, two ways — 40. 
Mai veysyu, two ways — 41. Je mat de ferces — 42. Flour de 
guys — 43. La batalie de rokes — 44. Double escliec, 

I, The knights' game — 2, The ladies' game — 3. The damsels' 
game — 4. The game of the alfins — 5. The ring — 6. The agree- 
ment — 7. Self-con founded — 8. Ill placed or bad enough — 9. 
Day by day — 10. The foreign point — 11, The loser wins — 12, 
tie that gives not what he esteems, shall not take that he desires 
— 13. Well found — 14, Fair and small — 15, Craft surpasses 
strength — 16. He thai is bountiful is wise — 17. Who gives 
gaius — ^18. Subtilty and covetousness — 19. Agreement makies 
law — 20, He sees his play at band who sees it at a distance 
— ^21, MisforlunL's make a man think — 22, The chace of the 
knight — 23. The chace of the queen and the knight — 24, Very 
strong — ^26, He is a fool if he takes — ^26. The messengers — 
27, Sent by his own party— 28. The old one known— 29. The 
high place taken — 30. Perhaps for conduit, managed or con- 
ducted — 3L Take if you can— 32, The battle without arrange- 
ment— 33, The stolen blow — 34, The desperates— 35. The 
wonder — 36. A pawn cannot make a queen — 37. The clown's 
lurking place — 38, The ladies and the damsels — 39. A fool if 
he trusts^-40. Bad neighbour — 41. 1 mate the queen — 42. The 
flower or beauty of the games — 43. The battle of the rooks — 
44. Double chess. 

X.— ANCIENT GAMES SIMILAR. TO CHESS. 
The ancient pastimes, if more than one be meant, which bear 
the names of Indus latrunculorum, Indus calculorum, et ludus 
scrupulorum, have been generally considered as similar to chess, 
if not precisely the same; hut the authors of the Encyclopedic 
Fran^oise, assure us they did not bear any resemblance to it, 
at least in those essential parts of the game which distinguish 
it from all others; but were played with stones, shells, or 
counters. The ancients, we are told, used litlle stones, shells, 
and nuts, in making (heir calculations without the assistance of 
writing. These little stones were called by the Greeks i^n^, 
and calculi or scrupuli by the Romans; and such articles, it is 
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supposed, irere employed by them Jii pl&jing the games abore 
raeutiooed. This method of reckoning pasaa^d from the Greeks 
to the Romans, but when luxury introduced itself at Rome, 
the stones and shells were laid aside, and counters made with 
ivory became their substitutes. If the foregoing observations 
be well founded, we may justly conclude that the ludus calcu- 
lorum which Homer mentions as a pastime practised by his 
heroes, called in Greek ^irs; or witiot, consisted in a certain ar- 
rangement and combination of numbers, every piece etnpluyed 
in the game being marked with an appropriate number, and 
probably might resemble a more modern pastime, which still 
retains the Greek name of Rithmomachia, from api9,iot, nmuenis, 
et paxi, pngna, expressive uf a bntlle with numbers, said by 
some to have been invented by Pythagoras,' and by others to 
be more ancient: with us it is called the Philosopher's Game, 
and seems indeed to have been well calculated for the diversion 
of soldiers, because it consists, not only in a contention for 
snperiority by the skilful adjustment of the numbers, but in 
addition, allows the conqueror to triumph and erect his trophy 
in token of the victory; (his part of (he game, we are told, 
requires much judgment to perform with propriety, and if Ul^y 
player fails, his glories are but half achieved. ^M 

XI^THE PHILOSOPHER'S GAME. 

We have some account of the philosopher's game, but very 
loosely driiwn up, in n manuscript in the Sloanian Library^ at 
the British Museum, It is called, says the author, "a number 
figlit," because in it men fight and strive together by the art 
of counting or numbering how one may take his adversary's 
king and erect a triumph upon the deficiency of his calculations. 
It is then said, " you may make your triumph as well with your 
enemy's men taken, as with your own not taken." 

The board or table for playing this game is made in the form 
of .1 parallelogram just as long again as it is broad; it is 
divided into eight squares the narrow way, and extended to 
sixteen the other, and bears the resemblance of two chess-boards 
fastened together : the chequers in like manner being alternately 
black and white, and two persons only at one time can properly 
play the game ; to either party is assigned twenty-four soldiers, 

). 1514. Buiton's DeBcrip>o( 
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whicli constitute bis army, (hoHte, in the original,) and one of 
them is called the Pyramisor king: une thiri) of these pieces are 
circular, which form two rows in the front of the army ; one third 
are triangular, which are placed in the middle; and one third 
are Hquaro, which bring' up the rear, and one of these situated 
JD the fifth row is the Pyramis. The men belonging lo the two 
parties are distinguished by being black and white, and every 
owe of them is marked with an appropriate number. There 
were sometinieB added to these numbers certain signs or algebraic 
figures, called coflsical signings, which increased Ihe intricacy 
of Ihe game. The army that presents a front of even numbers 
is called the even hosle. and the other the odd hoste. The two 
armies at the commencement of the play are drawn up in the 
order represented below.' 



^J« 

105. TllL PHItOSOPRBIt'l G^UE. 

' [The vhile piece* »bo»e, No. 101, slould be co the left, and b« oppoj&l by (ho 
bl«tt9,No.I05.oalhetigLti UiW IB lo My, were tl,s engmring. on tlie prawntpage 
divide.) by the scisMM, and placed u tepresented in Mr. Strult'j prim, die rouop 
whiles wou)d b« opposite to tbe round bUtta.) 
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ft wa* my wpJi Ui bare mhjmaetl » f 
meibod of pi»jiag ihr gamt?, bui ib« auibar » Mk c 
olwcure in his ^nueology, and negligenl in hi* e 
that I found it hnpoMibte to follow bin with the leaat d^neof 
Mliafaciian.' Il i*, bowever, certain, ibat the great <>(>}«<* of 
«a<rh play«rr in to take the king^ from his opponent, becaiwe be 
trbo sncreedn may mak« his triumph and erect bis trophy. 

Borton, Rpeakinj; of this pastime, in his Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,' calls it l\if^ PbiloHopby Gnme, and thinks it "not cfin~ 
venient for stiidmlB;" to which he adds, •*the like 1 say of 
Dr. Fulkf^'s Hetroniachia, and bia Ouronumacbia, with the rest 
of thoMc intricate, aHtrological, and geometrical dctiona, forsocli 
KR iir« mathematirally given, and other curious games." Dr. 
Fulke wan a Cambridge man, and his book was printed at 
London 1566. 



Xii^DRAUGirrS— FRENCH AND POLISH. 
This pastime is well known in the present day ; and I believe 
there are now in London as excellent d ran gbt-p layers as ever 
existed. Draughtx, no doubt, i§ a modem invention, and easier 
lobe learnt than chess, because it is not so intricate; for the 
pipce* are of e(|rial value till they become kings, and can only 
more one way, that is, diagonally; but, like chess, it depenfJs 
ftitirely upon skill, and one false move frequently occasions ibe 
loMiof the game. There are two methods of playing at draughts, 
the one coininonly used in England, denominated the French 
Game, which is played upon a chess-board, and the other called 
(he Polish Game, because, I presume, the first was invented in 
Frniire and (he latter in Poland. This requires a board with 
ten squnres or chequers in each row, and twenty men, for so 
the pieces are usually named. The draught-man is called in 
French dame. The men in the Polish game can only more 
forwards as they do in the French game, but they have the 
privilege of tnking backwards as well as forwards; and the 
king, if not opposed by two men close together, can move from 
one comer of the board to the other. The Polish game admits 
of most variety, and is, in my opinion, in6nitely the best; but 
it is little known in this country, and rarely played, except by 
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foreigners. We have a recent publication upon tbe French 
game of draughts, which fully explains the nature of tbe pastime, 
and points out most of the important moves, published by 
Sturges, who, I am told, la an excellent player. 



XIII.— MERELLES— NINE MENS' MOHIIIS. 
Merelles, or, as it was formerly called in England, nine mens' 
morric, and also five-penny morris, is a game of some antiquity. 
Cotgrave describes it as a boyish game, and says it was played 
here commonly with stones, but in France with pawns, or men, 
made on purpose, and they were termed merelles; hence the 
pastmie itself received that denomination. It was certainly 
much used by the shepherds formerly, and continues to be 
used by them, and other rnstics, to the present hour. But it is 
very fer from being confined to the practice of boys and girls. 
The form of tbe mere lie-table, and the lines upon it, as it ap- 
peared ill the fourteenth (■^tirnrv. is here repreBented. 




These lines have not been varied. The black spots at every 
angle and intersection of the lines are the places for the men to 
be laid upon. The men are different in form or colour for di&. 
tinction sake ; and from the moving these men backwards or 
forwards, as though they were dancing; a morris, I suppose the 
pastime received the appellation of nine mens' morrifi; but 
why it should have been called five-penny morris, I do not 
know. The manner of playing is briefly this ; two persons, 
having each of them nine pieces, or men, lay them down al- 
ternately, one by one, upon the spots ; and the business of either 
party is to prevent his antagonist from placing three of liia 1 
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It was my wish to have subjoined a geDcral outline of the ' 
tnetbod of playiDg tlie game, but tbeautliur ie su exceedingly 
obscure in bis phi'useology, and negligent in his explaitatioiio, 
tliat I found it impossible to follow bim with the least degree of 
satisfaction.' It is, iiowever, certain, that the great object of 
each player is to take the king from bis opponent, because be 
who succeeds may make his triumph and erect his trophy- 
Burton, speaking of this pastime, in bis Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,* calls it the Philosophy Game, and thinks it " not con- 
venient for students;" lo which be adds, "the like I say of 
Dr. Fulke's Metromacbia, and his Ouronomacbia, with the rest 
of those intricate, astrological, aiitl geometrical fictions, for such 
as are mathematically given, and other curious games." Dr. 
Fulke was a Cambridge man, and his book was printed at 
London 1566. 

XII.— DRAUGHTS— FRENCH AND POLISH. 
This pastime is well known in the present day ; and I believe 
there are now in London as excellent draught-players as ever 
existed. Draughts, no doubt, is a modern invention, and easier 
lo be learnt than chess, because it is not so intricate ; for the 
pieces are of equal value till they become kings, and can only 
move one way, that is, diagonally; but, like chess, it depeufls 
entirely upon skill, and one false move frequently occasions the 
loss of the game. There are two methods of playing at draughts, 
the one commonly used in England, denominated the French 
Game, which is played upon a chess-board, and the other called 
the Polish Game, because, I presume, the first was inventeil in 
Frnnce and the latter in Poland. This requires a board with 
ten squares or chequers in each row, and twenty men, for so 
the pieces are usually named. The draught-man is called in 
French dame. The men in the Polish game can only move 
forwards as they do in the French game, but they have the 
privilege of taking backwards as well as forwards; and the 
king, if not opposed l>y two men close together, can move from 
one comer of the board to the other. The Polish game admits 
of most variety, and is, in my opinion, infinitely the best; but 
it ip little known in this country, and rarely played, except by 

' Tlie prinfed edition uf Claud. Dniier, 
it ii full* eiplainsd, I hRra not »eeii. It U said to have 
pbum, A. D. loiit. 

» Fait ii. tea. S. mem. *. 
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foreigners. We have a recent publication upon the Freuch 
game of draughts, which fully explains the nature of the pastime, 
and poiuts out most of the important moves, published by 
Sturges, who, I am told, is an excellent player. 



XIII.— MERELLES— NINE MENS' MOIilllS. 
Merelles, or, as it was formerly called in Eiiglaiiil, nine mens' 
morrii:, and also five-penny morris, is a game of some antiquity. 
Cotgrave describes it as a boyish game, and says it was played 
here commonly with stones, but in France with pawns, or men, 
made on purpose, and 1 1 ley were termed merelles; hence the 
pastime itself received that denomination. It was certainly 
much used by the shepherds formerly, and continues to be 
used by them, and other rustics, to the presc'iit hour. But it is 
very far from being confined to the practice of boys and girls. 
The form of the merelle-table, and the lines upon it, as it ap- 
peared in the fourteenth rentiiry, is here represented. 




These lines have not been varied. The black spots at every 
angle and intersection of the lines are the places for the men to 
be laid upon. The men are difl^rent in form or colour for dis- 
tinction sake ; and from the moving these men backwards or 
forwards, as though they were dancing a morris, I suppose the 
pastime received the appellation of nine mens' morris; but 
why it should have been called five-penny morris, J do not 
know. The manner of playing is briefly this: two persons, 
having each of them nine pieces, or men, lay them down al- 
ternately, one by one, upon the spots ; and the business of either 
party is to prfvent his antagonist from placing three of hi8 
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to fonn n row of lhr«*, without the iBtenn>fiiiM) of 
^___^^ pi«rp. If a row be formed, he thai ta»A^ ii is si 
Iflmty tn tak« up on? of hiit competilor'fl pieces from anv pan 
b« think* moat to hit own advantage ; excepting he has made a 
row, which niuitl not he touched if he have another piece upon 
the Ixmrd lh»t in not a component part of that row. Wben all 
l)ie pi(;<'Cft nrc hiiil down, they are played backwnrds and tor^ 
wanU, in any direction that the lines run, but only am tnovelroiB 
one cpot to another at one time : he that lakes olf al) bis ani^ 
foniat'a pirce« i» the conqueror. The rustics, when Ih^ have 
n(*t nialiTiaU nl hand to make a table, cut the lines in the saoae 
fonn upon tlu-f^nund, and make a small hole for every dot. Thejr 
tlicn Ctrl led, nn nhove mentioned, stones of different forms or 
colour* for Ibo picccN, and play the game by deposiling then 
in ihc luilcs in the Maine mnnner that they are aet over the 
uprni Ihc table. Hence Sfaakspeare, describuig^ the effects 
Wilt ami Mtormy aesHon, aayn, 

■ •land empty in the dtowaeo field. 



is filled up vritb muJ. 



xrV.— FOX AND GEE8E. 



This it a f^aine Noiuewhat resembling tiie.t of merelles 
miner ibc pieces are movtid, but in other respects, as well as 
in the form of the table, it differs materinlly; the intersection 
and angles arc mure numerous, and the dots of course increased, 
which ndds to the unmber of tin. 
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To play this game there are seventeen pieces, called' ^ , 

which are placed as we see them upon the engraving, and the 
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fox in the middle, disting^iiisfied either hy his size or dilTerence 
of colour, as here, for instance, he is black. The business of 
the game is to shut the fox up, so that he cannot move. All the 
pieces have the power to move from one spot to atmther, in the di- 
rection of the right lines, bqt cannot pass over two spots at one 
time. It m to be observed, that this board is sometimes made 
with holes bored through it, where the dots are made, and pegs 
equal to the number of geese put into them, and the fox is dis- 
tinguished by being larger and taller than the rest. The geese 
are not permitted to take the fox if he stands close to ibeiq, biit 
the fox may take a goose, in like case, if the spot behind it be 
anoccupied, or not guarded by another goose; and if all be 
taken, or the number so reduced that the fox cannot be blocked, 
the game is won. TTie great deficiency of this game is, that the 
fox must inevitably be blocked if the geese are played by a 
skilful band; for which reason, I am told, of late some players 
have added another fox ; but this I have not seen. 



XV.— THK SOLITARY GAME. 
This is so denominated because it is played by one person 
only. It is said to have been invented by an unfortunate man 
who was several years kept in solitary confinement at the Bastile 
in Paris. The board for this pastime is of a circular form, and 
perforated with holes at half an inch distance from each other, 
to the amount of fifty or sixty. A certain number of pegs are 
then fitted to these holes, but not enough to fill them all ; and 
the manner of playing the game is, to pass one of the peg's 
over another into a hole (hat is unoccupied, taking the peg so 
passed from the hoard, and to continue doing so till all the 
pegs hut one are taken away; which is an operation much i 
difficult to perform than any one could readily imagine who had 
not made the attempt. It must be remembered that only one 
peg can be passed over at a time, and that no peg can be put 
over another, unless it stands close to it without an intervening 
* jle. 
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XVI.— BACKGAMMON, OR TABLES. 
lie game oj chess, and most of the pastimes derived Iron) 
it, depend entirely upon the skill of the players, and oSord 
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chance of success to an iBdillereat one if bis nntngonut be 
possessed of more kuowledg'e in iiiofiiig the pieces than bimself. 
Therefore, in order to bring two players of unequal talents 
nearer to a lerel, other diverBJons were invented, in which Imth 
chance and skill were united, as we see thej are in the game 
at tables, which in Latin is called tnbularum ludus, and 
French tables. Hence the following line m the 
Farise la Duchesse; 

Puis spriM il u tablet el CKhai joifi ; 

Then he learned to play at tables and at chess.' The game of 
tables is better known at present by the name of Backgammou, 
This pastime is said to have been discovered about the tenth 
century,' and the name derived from two Welsh words signifying 
"little battle." But 1 trust, as before observed, that the deri- 
vation may be found nearer home. The words are perfectly 
Saxon, as Bac, or Btec, and jamen, that is. Back Game; so 
denominated because the performance consists in the players 
bringing their men back from their antagonists' tables into their 
own ; or because the pieces are sometimes taken up and obligeil 
to go back, that is, re-enter at the table they came from. The 
ancient fi)rrn of the bacfcganinion-table is represented ] 
annexed engraving : 




The original of the engraving occurs in a beautifully ii 
minated manuscript in the Harleian Collection.^ The table, 
as here delineated, is not divided in the middle, but the points. 



' See the Inliodiutioa . 
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on either side, arecoutained iiiasingle comparliiieiit. Annexed 
IS tile represeotation of a backgamnion-tible at leat>t u ccoturj' 
mnre modern. 
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In this tlie division m fairly made, but the points are not 
distinguiBhed by different colours, according (o the present, and 
indeed more ancient usage. The writer of the latter manuscript, 
which is in the King's Library,' says, " There are many methods 
of playing at the tables with the dice. The first of these, and 
(he longest, is called ihe English game, l.udus Anglicoruni, 
which is thus performed : he who sits on the side of the board 
marked 1 — 12 has fifteen men (homines) in the part marked 
24, and be who sits on the side marked 13 — 24 has a iike 
number of men in the part 1. They play with three dice, or 
else with two, allowing always (semper, that is, at every Ihrww) 
SIS for a third die. Then he who is seated at 1 — 12 must bring 
all bis men placed at 24 through the partitions (paginas), from 
24 to 19, from 18 to 13, and from 12 to 7, into the division 6—1, 
and then bear them ofl^; bis opponent must do the same from 1 
to 7, thence to 12, thence to 18, into the compartment 19—24; 
and he who first bears off all his men is conqueror." Here we 
may observe, that the most material circumstances in which the 
game differed, at this remote period, from the present method of 
playing it, are, first, in having three dice instead of two, or 
reckoning a certain number for the third; and secondly, in 
placing all the men within the antagonist's table, which, if I 
do not mistake the author, must be put upon his ace point. But 
to go on : " There is," says he, "another game upon the tables 
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called PaumeCarie, which is played with two dice, and requires 
foar players, that is, two on either side ; or six, and then three 
are opposed to three/' He then speaks of a third game^ called 
'^LudusLumbardorum, the Game of Lombardy, and thus played: 
he who sits on the side marked 13 — ^24 has his men at 6, and 
his antagonist has his men at 19;" which is changing the ace 
point in the English game for the size point: and this alteration 
probably shortened the game. He then mentions the fire fol- 
lowing variations by name only; the Imperial game, the Pro- 
vincial game, the games called Baralie, Mylys, and Faylis. 



XVII -BACKGAMMON— ITS FORMER AND PRESENT ESTIMATION. 

At the commencement of the last century backgammon was a 
very favourite amusement, and pursued at leisure times by most 
persons of opulence, and especially by the clergy, which occa- 
sioned dean Swift, when writing to a friend of his in the Country, 
sarcastically to ask the following question : ^* In what esteeik 
are you with the vicar of the parish ; can you play with himt 
at backgammon ? " But of late years this pastime is become 
unfashionable, and of course it is not often practised. The tables^ 
indeed, are frequently enough to be met with in the country 
mansions; but upon examination you will generally find the 
men deficient, the dice lost, or some other cause to render 
them useless. Backgammon is certainly a diversion by no means 
fitted for company, which cards are made to accommodate in a 
more extensive manner ; and therefore it is no wonder tbey bare 
gained the ascendancy. 

XVIIL—DOMINO. 

This is a very childish sport, imported from France a fmr 
years back, and could have nothing but the novelty to recom- 
mend it to the notice of grown persons in this country. It con- 
sists of twenty-eight small oblong and flat pieces of ivoiy or 
bone, and all of the same size and shape. The back of every 
piece is plain, and sometimes black ; the face is white, divided 
info two parts by a line in the middle, and marked with a double 
number, or with two different numbers, or with a number and a 
blank, and one of them is a double blank. The numbers are 
"he same as those upon the dice, from one to six inclusive. 
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When two play, tbc wlioleof the piece?, which are ndiculously 
enough called cards, are hustled about the table with their 
faces downwards, and each of them draw seven or nine, ac- 
cording to ag^reement, and thcremaiaing' pieces are undiscoTered 
until the hand ia played, which is thus performed ; the right 
of first p>layiiig being cut for, be who obtains it lays down one 
of his pieces, and the other is to match one of the numbers 
marked upon it with a similar number marked upon a piece of 
his own, which he lays close to it; the other then matches one 
of the open numbers in like manner; and thus they continue 
alternately to lay down their pieces as long- as they can be 
matched; and he who first gets rid of all his pieces wins the 
game : but if it so happen, as it often does, that neither of them 
have exhausted their pieces, nor can match the open numbers 
on the table, they then discover what remains on both sides, and 
he whose pieces contain the fewest spots obtains the victory. 
.Sometimes four play, in which case they deal out six cards to 
each, leaving only four upon the table, and then play on in 
rotation. 

XIX.— CARDS— WHEN INVESTED. 

The general opinion respecting the origin of playing-cards 
is, that they were 6rst made for the amusement of Charles VI. 
of France, at the time he was afflicted with a mental derange- 
ment, which commenced in I39S, and continued for several years. 
The proof of this supposition depends upon an article in the 
treasury registers belonging to that monarch, which states that a 
payment of fifly-six sols was made to Jacquemin Gringonneur, 
painter, for three packs of cards gilded and painted with divers 
colours and different devices, to be carried to the king for bia 
diversion.' If it be granted, and I see no reason why it should 
not, that this entry alludes to playing-cards, the consequences 
that have been deduced from it, do not necessarily follow; I 
mean, that these cards were the first that were made, or that 
Gringonneur was the inventor of them ; it by no means pre> 
cimles the probability of cards having been previously used 
iu France, but aimply states that those made by him were gilt 

' The wliole pK£sage runs dim : " Dcpnne a Jicqemin Giingonneur, peiotre. pogr 

Itjsjeuide carloa, a or el a diwne couleun de pluueuts devisea, pour f- " 

le Hit Seigneur Boy pour Eoa abaitmenl, tinuuanle-sii »ol Poii«is." St. Fo 
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HnJ iliverBififd n ilh dovires in vanegalcrl colniirti, the better to 
niniise the iinforlunate monarch. 

Some, allowing that Giingonneur was the first maker of 
(ilayjiig-cards, place the invention in the reign of Charfes V., 
upon the autboritj of Jean de Saintre, who was page to that 
monarch; he mentions cnrd-playing in his chronicle; for 1 
was an author. The words he uses are these: " Et tous qui 
etes tioyseux juiienx de carles et de des. — And you who are^ 
contentions play at cards and at dice."' This would be saf- 
ficient evidence for the existence of cards before the ascension of 
Charles VI. to (lie ibrone of France, if it could be proved that 
the page did not survive bis master; but, on the other hand, 
he did, ihey may equally be applied to the amusements of t 
succeeding reign. 

SX.— CAUD-PLAYING MUCH PRACTISED. 
A prohibitory edict against the usage of cards was made n 
Spain considerably anterior to any that have been produced" 
in France. In Spain, as early as A.D. 1387, John 1., king 
of Castile, in an edict, forbade playing of cards and dice 
in his dominions. The provost of Paris, January 22, A. D. 
1397, published an ordinance, prohibiting the manufacturing 
part of the people from playing at tennice, dice, card'^, &c." 
which has inclined several modern writers upon this subject to 
refer the invention of cards from France to Spain; and the names 
of some of (he cards, as well as of many of the most ancient 
games, being evidently derived from the Spanish language, are 
justly considered as strong corroborating arguments in favour 
of such an opinion. Such, for instance, as primero and the 
principal card in the game quiuola ; ombre and the cards 
spadill, manill, basto, punto, matador, quadrille, a species of 
ombre, &c. The suit of clubs upon the Spanish cards is 
not the trefoils as with tis, but positively clubs, or cudgels, 
of which we retain the name, though we have lost the figures; 
the original name is bitstos. The spades are swords, called id 
Spain e^ipadas; in this instance we retain the name and some 
faint resemblance of the figure," 
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' SaJDtre, cap.lS. 
Hi. Cough ou Cud- placing, Arclixolagia, lol. 1 

nnjEon Da CuJ-plajing, ATchxalDgia, vol. viu. p. 13S| 
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A very iiitellig'ent writer upon tlie origin of eDgra?ing, baron 
Heineken, asserts that playing-cards were invented in Germany, 
where they were used towards the latter end of the fourteenth 
century ; but his reasons are by no means conclusive. He says 
they were known there as early as the year 1376.' 

An author of our own country produces a passage cited fiT)m 
awardrobe computus made in 1377, the sixth year of Edward I., 
which mentions a game entitled, " the four kings ; " ^ and hence 
with some degree of probability he conjectures that the use of 
playing-cards was then known in England, which is a much 
earlier period than any that has been assigned by the foreigu 
authors. It is the opinion of several learned writers well ac> 
(juainted with Asiatic history, that cards were used in the eastern 
parts of the world long before they found iheir way into Europe.* 
If this position be granted, when we recollect that Edward I. 
before his accession to the throne resided nearly five years in 
Syria, it will be natural enough to suppose that he might have 
learned the game of " the four kings" in that country, and in- 
troduced it at court upon his return to England. An objection, 
which indeed at first sight seems to be a very powerful one, has 
been raised in opposition to this conjecture: it is founded upon 
the total silence of every kind of authority respecting the sub- 
ject of card-playing from the time that the above-mentioned 
entry was made to I4G4, an early period in the reign of Edward 
IV., including an interval of one hundred and eighty-six years. 
An omission so general, it is thought, would not have taken place, 
if the words contained in that record alluded to the usage of 
playing-cards. A game introduced by a monarch could not 
fail of becoming fashionable ; and if it continued to be practised 
in after times, must in all probability have been mentioned 
occasionally in conjunction with other pastimes then prevalent. 
But this silence is by no means a proof that the game of " the 
four kings" was not played with cards, uor that cards did not 
continue to. be used during the whole of the above-mentioned 
interval in the higher circles, though not perhaps with such 

■ Heineken, lite %iain.ie d'une Collection dea Eatiinipes, pp. SSr, 249. 

' " WiJiero Sturton, ad opus UbbU. ad ludepduni id ciuatuot rDge«," liiii. ^d 
Anstis, Hulory of the Garter. 

' Wanon »j» il eeems probable thai the Arabians were ibe inventors of carda, whidi 
they rommunicaled lo the Conalantiuopolitau Gretk.. Hist. Kntj. I'oetiy, toI. ii. p. 
S16. Indeed it i> t«ij likely Uiey were brouebl iota llie vtht^ni parU of Eiiiop* 
during tbc crusades. 
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abtis«B as were afterwards practised, and wliicli excited the re-, 
prehension of the moral niid religious writers. Besides, at tb«' 
time (liat cards were first inlrodiiced, they were drawn and 
[minted by the hand without the assistance trf a stomp or plate j 
it follows of cOTirBe fbat much time was required to complete a 
set or pack of cards ; and the price tbej bore no doubt was 
ndeqnnte (o the labour bestowed upon them, which necesBarily 
must have eitlianced their ralue beyond the pnrchase of the 
under classes of the people. For this reason it is, I presmne, 
that eard-playing, tliough it might have been known in England, 
was not much practised tmfil such time as inferior sets of cards, 
proportionably cheap, were produced for (he use of the com- 
monalty, which Beems to have been the case when Edward IV, 
ascended the throne, for in 14G3, early in his reign, an act was 
established on a petition from the card-makers of the city of 
London, prohibitiug the importation of playing-^ards; ' and 
soon aflter that period card-playing became a very general pas- 
time. 

The increasing demand for ihtst- objects of amusement, it it 
said, suggested the idea of cutting the outlines appropriated to 
the different suits upon separate blocks of wood and stamping 
them upon the cards j ^ the intermediate spaces between the ont- 
lines were filled up with various colours laid on by the hand. 
This expeditious method of producing cards reduced the price 
of them, so that they might readily be purchased by almost 
every class of persons : the common usage of cards was soon 
productive of serious evils, which all the exertions of the legi»- 
lative power have not been able to eradicate.^ 

Another argument against the great antiquity of playing-cardg 
is drawn from the want of paper proper for their fabrication. 
We certainly have no reason to believe that paper made with 
linen rags was produced in Europe before the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and even then the art of paper-making does 
not appear to have been carried to any great perfection. It ie 
also granted that paper is the moat proper material we know of 
for the manufacturing of cards; but it will not therefore follow 

' Hpary'a riist. Brit. vol. t. book t. cap. vii. 

' And lien CB aiigiDBted the noble and beneficial art of printini;. TbiMpdiitulg I 
blocks lie imced buk lo Ibo year HS3, and probably were produced Bt H inach nrliel J 
period. Id6e gSaiiale d'uD« CollecL. des Eatampea, ut sup. I 

' An old Scotch poem, cited by Warton. speaka of cards and dice OB tailliouablS 1 
SmusementB, but of evil tendency. Hist. Toet. toI. ii, p. 316. 
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tlinl tliey could not possibly be made viiii any other; and if 
admit of any oilier, tbe objection will fall to the ground. 



XX r.—CARD- PLAYING FORBIDDEN. 

Card-playing appears to have been a very fashionable court 
amusement in the reign of Keury VII, In an account of money 
disbursed for the use of that monarch, an entry is made of one 
hundred shilling:^ paid at one time to him for the purpose of 
playing at cards.' The princess Margaret, his daughter, pre- 
vious to her marriage with James IV., kingof Scotland, under- 
stood the use of cards. She played with her intended husband 
at Harbottle Castle ; the celebration of their nuptials took place 
A. D. 1503, she being then only fourteen years of age.* Cathe.- 
line of Spain, the consort of prince Arthur, afterwards married 
to Henry VIII. his brother, is said in her youth to have been 
well acquainted with the art of embroidery and other works of 
the needle proper for ladies to know, and expert in various 
courtly pastimes; and she could play at "tables, tick-tacke or 
gleeke, with cardis and dyce.*'* 

The universality of card-playing in the reign of tiiis monarch 
is evident from a prohibitory statute being necessary to prevent 
apprentices from using cards except in the Christmas holidays, 
and then only in their masters' hoases.* Agreeable to this pri- 
vilege. Stow, speaking of the customs at London, says, " from 
AIl-Hallowe eve to the day following Candlemas-day, there 
was, among other sports, playing at cards for counters, nails, 
and points, in every bouse, more for pastime than for gain."* 
Gut this moderation, I apprehend, was by no means general, for 
several contemporary writers are exceedingly severe in their 
I'eflections upon the usage of cards, which they rank with dice, 
and consider both as destructive to morality and good order." 

net rrom a MS, in lUe KetnembrincerB Office, dated Dcesmbcr i6, an. fl 
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' Stow'i Suoey. By points be means Danow ribbane with which one jiiit ot tin 
fsi wat mtBched to tha oihei. 

' Especially Slei>hea Gousar, in Ui Scliool of Abuee, piinled A. D 15T9 -, and 
•\m Naithbioake, id r Tieatiie K^ainsI Diceing. Card- playing, Danciof, ta. witboM 
le, bat Bjipaiently pulluheil soon aStei the former. 
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XXll.— CARD-PLAVING CENSUHED BY POfTS. 
Iltiiry VIII. preferred the sports of the field, and sucli parf- 
linies as promoted exercise, to sedentary amusemenls ; his al- 
l^icltiient to dire he gave up at an early part of his life ; and I 
do not recollect that Hall the historian, wbo is so minute in 
describing the various sources of entertainment pursued by this 
athletic monarch, ever mentions cards as one of ihem: I am, 
indeed, well aware that Shakspeare speaks of hia " playing at 
primero with the duke of Suffolk ;" and it is very possible, that 
the poet might have bad some authorily for so doing. Sir 
William Forrest, who wrote at the close of his reign, and pre- 
sented a poetical treatise entitled The Poesye of Princylye 
Practice, to bis son Edward VI., speaks therein of the pas- 
times proper for the amusement of a monarch, and says, he 
mny after dinner indulge himself with music, or otherwise 

A tt tables, clieaae oc catiit awLile bioiEelfe repose i 

bnt adds, that " syttynge pastymes are seldom found good, e^ 
pecially in the day-time;" be therefore advises tbe pursuit of 
I hose that afforded both air and exercise.' In another part of 
his poem he speaks in strong terms against the practice of 
card-playing, as productive of idleness, especially when it is 
followed by the labouring people, in places of common resort: 
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iviCliQut all leacni;.' 

* Forrest's manuscript is in tbe Royal Library,^ and at the 
conunencement of the poem he is represeuled presenting it to 
king Edward VI. The author of an old morality, entitled 
Ilycke Scnrner,'* written probably some time before this poem 
l>y Forrest, has placed the card-players with such company as 
evinces he hud not a good opinion of their morals : 

WalkiTH bj nygbt. witli grct murdrtei", 
Overibft-ariB wiili gjle, anil joly catdara. 

' Cap. ix. ' Cap. Di. ' No. 17, D. iij. 

* Illack letter, wilboul date, piinted by Wyukyo de Woide, Garricfc'B CoUection I 
oTOldPlay*. r J J I 
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And ul^o ill Barclay's translation of the Ship of Fooles, by 
Sebastian Braitt, printed by Fynsun in 1508, are these linen 



It is not, however, necessary to produce any furthrr eridence 
fioiii the writers of the former limes to prove the evil tendency of 
card-playing, when it is indulged beyond the limits of dis- 
cretion. Too m»ny instances of ruin and destruction may be 
brought forward in the present day to convince ua of the justiiesa 
of llieir censures. 



XXIIL— ANCIENT CARDS. 



The early specimens of playing-cards that have been pro* 
duced, differ very little in their form from those now used, 
This form is certainly the most convenient for the purposes 
signed to them, and has been most generally adopted, 
shall, however, prove, that it tv^s subject to variation. The 
figures and devices that constitute the different suits of the cards 
seem anciently to have depended upon the tasle and invention 
of the card-makers; and they did not bear the lea^t resemblance 
to those in present use. 

It has been observed, that outlines made upon blocks of wood 
were stamped upon the cards, and afterwards filUd up by the 
hand; but, soon after the invention of engraving u]i(iu cupper, 
the devices were produced by the graver, and sufiiciently 
finished, so that the impressions did not require any assistance 
from the pencil. It appears also, that the best artists of the 
time were employed for this purpose. 1 am exceedingly happy 
to have it in my power to lay before my readers a curious spe- 
cimen of ancient engraved cards, in the possession of Francis 
Douce, esq., with whose permission they are added to this work, 
I have chosen one from each of the different suits, namely, the 
King of Columbines, the Queen of Rabbits, the Knave of 
Pinks, and the Ace of Roses; which answered to the spades, 
the clubs, the diamonds, and the hearts, of the moderns. The 
annexed engravings are of the same size as the originals. They 
nre nearly square, and, originally, I have no doubt but the' 
WLTe ppifectly so. 
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TJpoii tlie other cards beIong;iiig tu iIip patk the number d 
tlie flowers or animals answered to (lie pips at present, witL tb 
aildition of numeral figures corresponding with the devices, that 
llif^y might be readily distinguished without the trouble of counts 
ing tl '<m. The originals of thene cards, I make no doubt, are 
the work of Mnrtin Schoen, a well-known and justly celebrated 
German artist ; and Mr. Douce is in possession of part of another 
set, which evidently appear to be the production of Israel Van 
Mecheln, who was contemporary with Schoen. Mechein outlived 
Martin Schoen a considerable time ; the latter died in 14S6, and 
the former in 1523. The earliest print that I have seen by 
Mecheln with a date is 1480; but he practised the art of en- 
g^-aviog some time prior to that period. J 

A set or pack of cards, but uot equally ancient with thosefl 
above mentioned, were in the possession of Dr. Stukeley; the I 
four suits upon them consisted of bells, of hearts, of leaves, 
and ol acorns ; by wh ich, the doctor imagined, were represented 
the four orders of men among us: the bells are such as are 
usually tied to the legs of the hawks, and denoted the nobility ; 
the hearts were intended for the ecclesiastics; the leaves alluded 
to the gentry, who possess lands, woods, manors, and parks; 
the acorns signified the farmers, peasants, wijudmeii, park- 
keepers, and hunters. But this definition will, I trust, be 
generally considered as a mere efl^usion of fancy. It is remark- 
able that in these cards there are neither queens nor aces ; btit 
the former are supplied by knights, the latter have no substitute. 
Dr. Stukeley's cards were purchased at his sale by Mr. Tuttet, 
and again at his sale by Mr, Gough, in whose possession they 
now remain.' The last gentleman has given a full description 
of them in a paper upon the subject of card-playing, iu the 
Archffiologia.^ The figured cards, by us denominated court 
cards, were formerly called coat cards; and originally, I con- 
ceive, the name implied coated figures, that is, men and women 
who wore coats, in contradistinction to the other devices of flowers 
and animals not of the human species. The pack or set of 
cards, in the old plays, is continually called a pair of cards; 
which has suggested the idea that anciently two packs of cards 
were used, a custom common enough at present in playing at 
quadrille ; one pack being laid by the side of the player who is 
to deal ihe next time. But this supposition rests entirely upon , 
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the applicalioD of llie term itself, without any otber kind of 
proof whatever : and seems, indeed, to be entirely overturned 
by a passage in a very old play entitled The longer thou 
livest the more Foole thou art ; in which Idleness desires Moroci 
the clown to look at " his booke," and shows him " a paire of 
cardes." ' In a comedy called A Woman killed «ith Kindness, 
a pair of cards and counters to play with are mentioned. 



XXIV.— GAMES FORMERLY PLAYED WITH CARDS. 

Prihbro is reckoned among the most ancient games of cards 
known to have been played in England ,- each player, we are 
told, had four cards dealt to him one by one ; the seven was the 
highest card in point of number that he could avail himself 
of, which counted for twenty-one; the six counted for sixteen, 
the five for fifteen, and the ace for the same ; but the two, the 
three, and the four, for their respective points only. The knave 
of hearts was commonly fixed upon for the quinola, which the 
player might make what card or suit be thought proper; if 
the cards were of diflerent suits the highest number won the 
primero, if they were all of one colour he that held them won 
the flush.' 

Prime, mentioned by Sir John Marrington in his satirical 
description of the fashionable court games, published in 1615, 
the lion. Daines Barrington thinks was not (he same as primero; 
he has not, however, specified the difiereoce between them. 
The poet says, ■ 

The Gnt gune wus tlie best, wbm (tee Irota ctime, I 

The courtly gameslera all were in their prune. I 

Trcmp. a game thus denominated in the old plays is perhaps 
of equal antiquity with primero, and at the latter end of the 
sixteenth century was very common among the lower classes of 
people. Dame Chat, in Gammer Gorton's Needle, says 
Dicon, "we be set at trump, man, hard by the lire, thou shalt s 
upon the king; " and afterwards to her maid. 

Come bilker, Vo] ; Dul, ait cIowd and play tliia game. 

There ars £to Irumpa beaideaiheqaEeo, the Liadmett iliou >h>U liud bet 
Take beed of Sim Glnvsr's wife, she lialli an eye behiDd liet,' 

' Garrick'i Coll«[. vol. i. IB. 

* Hua. Doines BairingCon on Catd-pUying, ArcUitolagia, toI. liii. 

TUia play ia aaid to liaie been fircC Kled A. D. 15fil ; tbe edidoa 1 1 

Ued 1S75. 
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Tmrnp is ifaoii^hl to have borne some resemblance lo the modem 

^me of whist. 

Grescd is mentioiieil in conjunction with priiuero in the 

romedy of Eastward Hoe;' "he would play his hundred pounds 

at gresco and primero as fnmiliarly as any bright piece of crim- 

eon of Ihetn all." 

Sir John Harrin^on, after having tneu(ione<l prtme, [ 
enumerate the games that succeeded in the following manner : 

Tbe secood gtine ma posl,' until »it!i posting 

Tbcy pud u tut, 'twu lime to leaie tlirir boitinf 

Then thirdly lolinw'd he»»ing of the maw. 

A game nilbcmt cinlily or law, 

An odioiu play, and yd in couit oft seen. 

A luicy kniTe to tramp bolli king and queen. 

Then tollo-^'d lodam.' 

Now noddy follow'd neiU — 
The lasi game now in H»e is banckeroot,' 
Which will be plaid at Bttll I aland in doobt. 
Until Utaltslame the wbeele of time 
And mahei ii come obotite again to prime. 

Glgek is mcDtioued with primero in Green's Tu quoque, 
where one of the characters proposes to play at twelve-penny 
gleek, but the other insists upon making it for a crown at least. 

Coeval with gleek we find Mount Saint, or more properly 
Cent, in Spanisii Cientos, or hundred, the number of points 
that win the game. Tlius in a play by Lewis Machin, called 
the Dumb Kuight, the third edition printed in 1608, the queen 
says of t bis game, "the name is taken from hundreds;" and 
afterwards to Philocles, " you are a double game, and I am no 
less; there is an hundred, and all cards made but one knave."' 
Mount Saint was played by counting, and probably did not 
differ much from Picqdet, or picket, as it was formerly written, 
which is said to have been played with counters, and to have 
been introduced in France about (he middle of the seventeenth 
century. Picket is mentioned in Flora's Vagaries, printed in 1670, 

New Cut is mentioned in A Woman killed with Kindness, a 
play written by Thomas Ileywood, third edition, 16I7» where 
one of the characters says, " if you will play at new cut, I am 
soonest hitter of any one heere for a wager." 




by Joitaon, Chapman, 
Called also post aad pair. 

. I _ i._. .... j|j_ Barringtor 



'd Saint Lodun 

• Peibapa tbe same with banfealalet 
' Sea alio Mr. iiaiiiiigUm, a( Biiiira. 
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Knave out of Boohs occurs also in the same play, together 
niili Ruff, which is proposed to be played with honours; 
double rufl', and English ruff, with honours, are mentioned in 
the Complete Gamester, published in 1674, and is distinguished 
from French ruff. 

Lansquenet is a French game, and took its name from the 
Lansquenets, or light German troops, employed by the kinga 
of France in the fifteenth century.' 

Basset, said by Dr. Johnson to hare been invented at Venice^ 
was a very fashionable game towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

Ohbre was brought into England by Catherine of Portugal, 
queen to Charles II. 

Quadrille, a modern game, bears great analogy to ombre, 
with the addition of a fourth player, which is certainly a great 
improvement. 

Whtst, or as it was formerly written, whisk, is a game now 
held in high estimation. At the commencement of last ceirtury, 
according to Swift, it was a favourite pastime with clergymen, 
who played the gante with swabbers ; these were certain cards 
by which the holder was entitled to part of the stake, in the 
same manner that the claim is made for the aces at quadrille. 
Whist, in its present state of improvement, may properly be 
considered as a modem game, and was not, says the hou, 
Daines Barrington, played upon principles till about fifty years 
ago, when it was much studied by a set of gentlemen who fre- 
quented the Crown cofFee-houso in Bedford-row, Mr. Barring- 
ton's paper on rard-playing in the Arcbceologia, was published 
in 1787, and the author says that the first mention be finds of 
the game of whist is in the Beaux Stratagem, a comedy by Geo. 
Farquhar, pub. A. D. 1707. He also thinks that whist might 
have originated from the old game of trump. Cotgrare explains 
the French word triomphe in (his manner; the game called ruff, 
or trump; also the ruff, or trump in it. 

To the games already mentioned we may add the following: 
Put, and the High Game ; Plain Dealing, Wit and Reason, 
Cottly Colours, Five Cards, Bone Ace? Queen JSTazareen, 
Lantertoo, Penneech, Art of Memory, Beast, Cribbage, and 
All Fours. Nearly all ihesc games may be found in a small 

' Bullet, R«hf rtliM Hist. «ut rartesajt. i. 

' Perhaps lliis may be tlie eaiua aa tlie game cbIIi 
U lotceriea by cnrita ud dice, bu. tS Geo. EI. ca[ 
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book entitled ihe Complete Gamester, with the direclions how 
to play them. Crimp, mentioned in the Speetalor,' 1 lake tol 
be a game played with the <!iirds, itiid one might be led to think/ 
(he same of Rovlet by the wording of the act 18 Geo. II, bji^ 
which it is prohibited. The words are, "And whereas a certain^ 
pernicious game, called Roulet, or Roly-poly, is dnily practased,"* 
the act then directs " that no place shall be kept for playing at-1 
the said game of roulet, or roly-poly, or any other game with, 
cnrdii or dice," &c. 

XXV.— THE GAME OF GOOSE— AND OF THE SNAKE. 

In addition to the pastimes mentioned in the preceding pages, 
I shall produce two or three more ; and they are such as require 
no skill in the performance, but depend entirely upon chance 
for the determination of the contest. d 

We have a childish diversion usually introduced at Christmas J 
time, called the liame of Goose. This game may be played \ 
by two persons; but it will readily admit of many more; it 
originated, 1 believe, in Germany, and is well calculated to make 
children ready at reckoning the produce of two given numbers. 
The table for playing at goose is usually an impression from a 
copper-plate pasted upon a cartoon about the size of a sheet 
almanack, and divided into sixty-two small compartments 
arranged in a spiral form, with a large open space in the midst 
marked with the number sixty-three ; the lesser compartments 
liave singly an appropriate number from one to sixty-two in- 
clusive, beginning at the outniost extremity of the spiral lines. 
At the commencement of the play, every one of ihe competitors 
puts a st-ike into the space at No. 63. There arc also different 
forfeitures in the course of the game that are added, and the 
whole belongs to the winner. At No. 5 is a bridge which claims 
a forfeit at passing; at 19, an alehouse where aforfeit is exaci«d 
and to stop two throws; at 30, a fountain where you pay for 
washing; at 42, a labyrinth which carries you back to 28 ; at 
58, the prison where you must rest until relieved by another 
casting the same throw; at 58, the grave whence you begin the 
game again ; and at 61, the goblet where you pay for tasting,' 
The gome is played with two dice, and every player throws m 
his turn as he sits at l!ie table : he must have a counter or s 
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Oilier small mark wLicb he can diettii^uish from Ihe marks of 
his antagronisis, and according to the amount of the two numbera 
thrown upon the dice he places his mark; that is to say, if he 
throws a four and a five, which amount to nine, he places his 
mark at nine upon the table, moving; it the next throw as many 
numbers forward as the dice permit him, and so on until the 
game be completed, namely, when the number sixty-three is 
made exactly; all above it the player reckons back, and then 
throws again in his turn. If the second thrower at the beginning 
of the game casts the same number as the first, he takes up his 
piece, aad the first player is obliged lo begin the game again. 
If the same thing happens in the middle of the game, the first 
player goes back to the place the last came from. It is called 
the game of the goose, because at every fourth and fifth com- 
partment in succession a goose is depicted, and if the cast thrown 
by the player falls upon a goose, be moves forward double the 
number of his throw. 

We have also the Game of Snake, and the more modern 
G:irae of Matrimony, with others of the like kind; formed upon 
the same plan as that of the goose, but none of them, according 
to my opinion, are in the least improved by the variations. 

XXVI^CROSS AND PILE. 

Cross and pile, or with us head or tail, is a silly pasiiiue wi'll 
enough known among the lowest and most vulgar classes of the 
community, and tr whom it is at present very properly confined ; 
formerly, however, ki Md a higher rank, and was introduced 
at the court. Edward II. was partial to this atid such like 
frivoiMis diversions, and spent much of his time in the pursuit 
of them. In one of bis wardroberolls we meet with the following 
entries: "Item, paid to Henry, ibe king's barber, for money 
which be lent to the king to play atcn»ssanj pile, five shillings, 
Ilem, paid lo Pires Barnard, usherof the king's chamber, money 
which be lent the king, and which he lost at cross and pile; 
lo Monsieur Robert Wattewille eightpence." ' 

A halfpenny is generally now used in playing this game ; but 
an}* other coin with a head ?mpressed on one side will answer 
the purpose: the reverse of the head being called the tail 
without respect lo tlie figure upon it, and the same if it waii 
blank. Anciently the English coins were stamped on one side; 
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with a cross. One person tosses the halfpenny up and the other 
cniis nt plensiire head or tail; if his call lies uppermost when 
th<f halfpeiiiiy <l(soeii<lM and rests upon the jpround, he wins; 
and if on the contrary, of course he loses. Cross and pile is 
fvidrnlly drrivcd from a pantime called Ostrachinda, Otrrpamtvia^ 
kiM»wn in anri<Mit times to the Grecian boys, and practised by 
tliem upon various occasions ; having procured a shell, it was 
seared over with pitch on one side for distinction sake, and the 
other side was left white; a boy tossed up this shell and his 
antagonist called M'hite or black, Nv( et ij/Mpa, (literally night 
and day), as he thought proper, and his success was determined 
by the white or black part of the shell being uppermost 
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CHAPTER 111. 



I, Tba Lord of Miirule aaid ta be peculiar to Ibe EngUsIi. — IT. A Coart Officgr.-^ 
in. The Muter of the King'i ReTeli— IV. The Lord of Misrale and hn 
Coudact reprobated. — V. The King of CbriitniKB — of the Cockneji — VL A 
King of Chriatmsa at Norwich.— VII. The King of tlie Bbbd.— VIII. Whence 
originated.— IX, The Festival of Foola.— X. The Boy Bishop.— XI. The Fool- 
Plough XII. Easter Games.— XIII. Shrove-Tuesday.— XIV. Hock-Tuesday. 

—XV. May-Games XVI. Tlia Lord and Lady of the May.— XVIL Grand 

May-Game at Greenwich.— XVIII. Rojal May-Game al ahoolei's-bill — XIX. 
May Milk-Maida.— XX. May Featiral of llie Cbimney Sweepers.- XXI. Whitsun- 
Gamea.- XXll. The Vigii of Saint John the Baptist, how Itept.— XXIII. Hi . 
supposed origin.— XXIV. Selling of the Midinmmer Watch.— XXV. Frocearions ' 
on Saint Clement's and Saint Catbeiina's day.— XXVI. Waasaila.- XXVII. 
Sheep-ehearing and Harveat-bomH.— XXVIII, Wakea,- XXIX, Sunday Featitala. 

—XXX. Cbureb Ales.— XXXI, Fairs, and their diveriions andabusos XXXtl, 

BonGrei.— XXXIU. IllBmioalions XXXIV. Fireworks.- XXXV. London 

7iieirarits. — XXXVI. Fiteworka on ToweT-bill, at Public GardeDS, and in 
FBgeanlb 

L— THE LORD OF MISRULE PECULIAR TO ENGLAND. 
It is saiJ of the English, that formerly theywere remarkable 
for the manner iii which they celebrated the festival of Christmas; 
at which season they admitted variety of sports and pastimeR 
not known, or little practised in other countries.' The mock 
prince, or lord of misrule, whosp reign extended throngh the 
greater part of the holidays, is particularly remarked by foreign 
writen, who consider him as a personage rarely to be met with 
out of England;^ and, two or three centuries back, perhsips 
this observation might be consistent with the trnth ; but I trust 
we shall upon due examination be ready to conclude, ih.it 
anciently this frolicksome monarch was well known upon the 
continent, where he probably received his first honours. In 
this kingdom his power and his dignities suffered no dimi- 
nution, but on the contrary were established by royal authority, 
and continued after they had ceased to exist elsewhere. But 
even with us his government has been extinct for many years, 
and his name and his offices are nearly forgotten. In some 
great familicB, and also sometimes at court, this ofUcLT was called 
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(lie Ahhut uf Misrule. Leiaiid says, " Tbia Chri»<ttDas' I aan- 
no dis^tii Beings at court, and right few plajes; but there waa 
an ahbot of iiiisrulc thnt made much sport, and did rigbt well 
his offic*."' Ill Seolland he was called (he Abbot of Uureason 
and prohibited there in 1655 by the parliameut,^ No doubt in 
many instances the privileges allowed to this merry despot were 
abused, and not iinfreqiiently productive of immorality ; the 
institution itself, even if tve view it in its most favourable light, 
is pnerileand ridiculous, adapted to the ages of ignorance, whea^ 
more rntioiial amusements were not known, or at least 
fashionable. 

TI.— T[IE LOUD OF MISHULE A COURT OFFICER. 
Holing^hed, speaking of Christmas, calls it, " What til 
there is ulwayes one appointed to make sporte at courte called 
commonly lorde of misrule, whose office is not unknowne to such 
as have bene brought up in noblemens' houses and among great 
housekeepers, which use liberal feasting in the season."^ Again: 
" At the feist of Christmas," says Stow, " in the king's court 
wherever be chanced to reside, there was appointed a lord ot 
misrule, or master of merry disports ; the same merry fellow 
made his appearance at the house of every nobleman and person 
of distinction, and among the rest the lord mayor of Londoa 
and the sherilfs had severally of them their lord of misrule, 
ever contending, without quarrel or offence, who should make 
the rarest pastimes to delight the beholders ; this pageant poten- 
tate began his rule at All-hallow eve, and continued the same 
till the morrow after the Feast of the Purification; in wbich 
space there were fine and subtle disguising^<, masks, and mum- 
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HI— THE MASTER OF THE KING'S REVELS, 



In the fifth year of Edward VI., at Christmas time, a geotls^ 
man named George Ferrers, who was a lawyer, a poet, and 
an historian, was appointed by the council to bear this ofiice; 
" and be," says Holingsbed, " being of better calling than com- 
monly his predecessors had been before, received all his commis- 
sions and warraunles by the name of master of the kinge's pas- 
times; which gentleman so well supplied bis ofiice, both of shew 

' An. i llfn. Vn. A. D. 14S9, » Collect, vol, iii. Append, p. 356. 

• a«i VVsrlno'B Hiat. Eng. Poetry, vol. i. p. SBl. 

. CUiun. of Brit. Tol. iii. fol ljl7. • Sutypy of LonJon, p. 79. 
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of sundry sights, and devises of rare iuveiitjon, and in act of 
divers interludes, and nialters of pastime, played by persons, 
as not only satisfied the common sorte, but also v'ere verie well 
liked and allowed by the council, and others of skill in lyke 
pastimes; but best by the young king' himselfe, as appeared 
by his princely liberalitie in rewarding that service." It was 
certainly an act of much policy in the council to appoint so 
judicious and respectable an officer for the department at this 
time, aud was done in order to counteract by shows and pastimes 
the discontent that prevailed, and divert the mind of the king 
from reflecting too deeply upon the condemnation of his ancle 
the duke of Somerset. 



IV.— THE LORD OF MISEULE— AND HIS CONDUCT REPROBATED. 
This master of merry disports was not confined to the court, 
nor to the houses of the opulent, he was also elected in various 
parishes, where, indeed, his reign seems to have been of shorter 
date. Philip Stubbs, who lived at the close of the sixteenth 
century, places this whimsical personage, with his followers, in 
a very degrading point of view.' I shall give the passage in 
the author's own words, and leave the reader lo comment upon 
them. " First of all, the wilde heades of the parish flocking 
logither, chuse them a graund captaine of mischiefe, whom they 
iunoble with the title of Lord of Misrule ; and him they crowne 
with great solemnity, and adopt for their king. This king 
annoynted chooseth forth twentie, fourty, threescore, or an hun- 
dred lustie guttes, like to himself, to waile upon his lordly 
majesty, and to guarde his noble person. Then every one of 
these men he investeth with his liveries of greene, yellow, or 
some other light wanton colour, and as though they were not 
gawdy ynough, they bedecke themselves with scarffes, ribbons, 
and laces, hanged all over with gold ringes, pretious stones, 
and other jewels. This done, they tie aboute either legge 
twentie or fourtie belles, with riche haudkercbiefes in their 
handes, and sometimes laide acrosse over their shoulders and 
neckes, borrowed, for the most part, of their pretie mopsies 
and loving Sessies. Thus all thinges set in order, then have they 
their hobby horses, their dragons, and other anti<iues, together 
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with their baudie pipers, and thundring drummersy to strike 
up the devil's daunce with all. Then march this heathen com- 
pany towards the churdi, their pypers pyping, their drummers 
thundring, their stumpes dauncibg, their belles jynglingf their 
handkerchiefes fluttering aboute their heades like madde men, 
their hobbie horses and other monsters skirmishing amongst the 
throng : and in this sorte they go to the church, though the 
minister be at prayer or preaching, dauncing and singing like 
devils incarnate, with such a confused noise that no man can 
heare his owne voyce. Then the foolish people they looke, 
they stare, they laugh, they fleere, and mount upon the formes 
and pewes to see these goodly pageants solemnized. Then after 
this, aboute the church they go againe and againe, and so 
fourthe into the churche yard, where they have commonly their 
sommer-halls, their bowers, arbours, and banquetting-houses 
set up, wherein they feast, banquet, and daunce all that day, 
and parad venture all that night too ; and thus these terrestrial 
furies spend the sabbath day. Then, for the further innobling 
of this honourable lardane, lord I should say, they have cer- 
taine papers wherein is painted some babelerie^ or other of 
imagerie worke, and these they call my Lord of Misrule's badges 
or cc^nizances. These they give to every one that will give 
them money to maintain them in this their heathenish devilrie ; 
and who will not show himself buxome to them and give them 
money, they shall be mocked and flouted shamefully; yea, and 
many times carried upon a cowlstaffe, and dived over heade 
and eares in water, or otherwise most horribly abused. And 
so besotted are some, that they not only give them money, 
but weare their badges or cognizances in their hates or cappes 
openly. Another sorte of fantasticall fooles bring to these 
helhounds, the Lord of Misrule and his complices, some bread, 
some good ale, some new cheese, some old cheese, some cus- 
tardes, some cracknels, some cakes, some flauns, some tartes, 
some creame, some meat, some one thing, and some another." 
Hence it should seem the Lord of Misrule was sometimes presi- 
dent over the summer sports. The author has distinguished this 
pageantry from the May-games, the wakes, and the church* 
ales, of which, I should otherwise have thoughti it might have 
been a component part. 

1 Childish, trifling. 



fAF. in. OF THE PEOPLE OP ENGLAND. ^''^1 

V^THE KING OF CHRISTMAS, ^1 

The society belong;ing to Lincoln's-inn had anciently an officer 
chosen at this eeasoii, who was hoiioiirt!d with the title of liing 
of Christmas-day, because he presided in the ball upon that 
day. This temporary poteatate bad a marshal aud a slewnrd 
to atteod upon him. The marshal, Jn the ahsenceof the monarch, 
was permitted to assume his state, and upon New-Year's-day 
be sal aa king in the hall when the master of the revets, during 
the time of dining, supplied the marshal's place. Upon Chil- 
dermas-day they had another officer, dcnominalcd the King of 
ihe Cockneys, who also presided on the day of bis appointment^ 
and had his inferior othcers to wait upon him.' ^h 



VI.— A KING OF CHRISTMAS AT NORWICH. 

In the history of Norfolk ^ mention is made of a pageant 
exbibited Bt Norwich upon a Shrove Tuesday, which happened 
in the month of March, *' when one rode through the street, 
having his horse trapped with tyn foyle and other nyse dis- 
gysynges, crowned as Kyng of Christmas, in token that the 
season should end with the twelve moneths of the year; and 
afore* bymwent yche'' moneth dysgysyd as the season requiryd." 

VII.— THE KING OF THE BEAN. V 

The dignilied personn above mentioned were, I presunM^^ 

upon an equal footing with the King of the Bean, whose reign 

commenced upon the vigil of the Epiphany, or upon the day 

itself. We read that, some time back, "it was a common 

Christmas gambol in both our universities, and continued," at 

the commencement of the last century, " to be nuiial in other 

iplaces, to give the uame of king or queen to that person whose 

l^extraordioarygood hirk it was to hit upon that part of a divided 

^cake which was honoured .ibove the others by having a bean 

H& il."* The reader will readily trace (he vestige of this custom, 

■lAuugh somewhat ditfiTciilly inaimged, ami miiIikiii. ilje li.-.ui, 

Ihe present mellmil of drawing, as it is called, for king 

land queen upon Twelfth-day. I will not pretend to say iu 

■ Diigdale'i Originn Juridicinlta, lo\. 24T. ' By Blamfidd, Tol. U. u. S. 

' Before. ■■ Eadi. ' Bourne't Andtj. Va!g. chHp. nU. 




ancient tinies, for the title is by no means of recent date, tbat 
the diction of this monarch, the King of the Bean, depeaded 
entirely upon the decision of fortune: the wordx of an old 
kaleiidar belonging tu the Romish church' seem to ^rour a 
oontriiry opinion; iheyareto this effect: On the fifth of January, 
ihe vigil of the Epiphany, the Kings of the Bean are created;^ 
and on (be sixth the feast of the kings shall be held, and also of 
the <)ueen ; and let the banqueting be continued for many days. 
At court, in the ei«hlli year of Edward HI., this majestic title 
was conferred upon one of the king's minstrels, as we 6nd by 
an entry in & computus so dated, which states that sixty shillings 
were given by the king, upon the day of the Epiphany, to Ri^aa 
the trumpeter and his associates, the court minstrels, in the name 
of King of the Bean.^ 

Vlir.— WHENCE THESE MOCK DIGNITIES WERE DERIVED. 
Selden asserts,* and in my opinion with great justice, that 
all these whimsical transpositions of dignity are derived from 
the uncieut Saturnalia, or Feasts of Saturn, when the masters 
waited upon their servants, who were honoured with mock titles, 
and permitted to assume the state and deportment of their lords. 
These Iboleries were exceedingly popular, and continued to be 
practised long after the establishment of Christianity, in defiance 
of the threateuings and the remonstrances of the clergy, who, 
finding ii impossible to divert the stream of vulgar prejudice per- 
milled them to be exercised, but changed the primitive object of 
devotion; sothat the same unhallowed orgies,which had disgraced 
Ihe worship of a heathen deity, were dedicated, as it was called, 
to the service of the true God, and sanctioned by the appellation 
of a Christian institution. From this polluted stock branched 
out variety of unseemly and immoral sports; but none of them 
mure daringly impious and outrageous to common sense, than 
the Festival of Fools, in which the most sacred rites and cere- 
monies of the church were turned into ridicule, and the ecclesi- 
astics themselves participated in the abominable profanations. 
The following outlines of this absurd diversion will no doubt be 
thought suthcienl. 

I Ciled by Mr. BranJ, noWs to Bourae, p. SOS. ' Reges Fabii cieoiitur 

amine Regis de FahA. MS. Cott. Neio, C. liu. 
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^^^ IX.— THE FESTIVAL OF FOOLS. " 

In each of the cathedral churches there was a bishop, or an 
archbishop of fools, elected ; and in the rhiirches immediately 
dependent upon the papal see a pope of fools. These mock 
pontiffs had usually a proper suit of ecclesiastics who at- 
tended upon them, and assisted at the divine service, most of 
ihcm attired in ridiculous dresse* resembling pantomimical 
players and buffoons ; they were accompanied by large crowds 
of the laity, some being disguised with masks of a monstrous 
fashion, and others having their faces smutted; in one instance 
to frighten the beholders, and in the other to excite their 
laughter : and some, again, assuming the habits of femalec, 
practised all the wanton airs of the loosest and most abandoned 
of the sex. During the divine service this motley crowd were 
not contented with singing of indecent songs in the choir, but 
some of them ate, and drank, and played at dice upon the altar, 
by the side of the priest who celebrated the mass. After the 
service they put tilth into the censers, and ran about the 
church, leaping, dancing, laughing, singing, breaking obscene 
jest^, and exposing themselves in the most unseemly atti- 
tudes with shameless impudence.' Another part of these 
ridiculous ceremonies was, to shave the precentor of fools 
upon a stage erected before the church, in the presence of the 
populace; and during the operation, he amused them with 
lewd and vulgar discourses,^ accompanied by actions equally 
reprehensible. The bishop, or the pope of fools, performed 
the divine service habited in the pontifical garments, and gave 
his benediction to the people before they quitted the chjrch. 
He was afterwards seated in an open carriage, and drawn about 
to the different parts of the town, attended by a large train of 
ecclesiastics and laymen promiscuously mingled together ; and 
many of the most profligate of the latter assumed clerical habits 
in order to give their impious fooleries the greater effect; they 
had also with them carta filled with ordure, which they threw 
occasionally upon the populace assembled to see the procession.' 
These spectacles were always exhibited at Christmas-time, or 
near to it, but not confined to one particular day. It was souie- 

' CircalBT Letter adJieiied to ths Clergy nf France, by ?. de Bliui, pnblialieiJ in 
1 1-W4. 
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times on Christma^day, and on the feasts of .St. Stephen, St; 
John, the Innocents, the Circumcision, the Epiphany, &c,' 
When the ceremony took place upon St. Stephen's-day, they 
sang', as part of the mass, a burlesque composition called the 
Prwie of the Ass, or ibe Fool's Prose. It was performed by a 
double choir, and at intcrTals, in place of a burden, they imi- 
tated the braying of an ass. Upon the festival of St. John 
the £vang;elist they had another arrangement of ludicrous 
sentences, denominated the Prose of the Ox, ec|ua)ly repre- ^h 
beiisible.' These exhibitions were hig;hly relished by the popu- ^H 
lace Ht lai^e, and crept into the monasteries and nunneries, ^H 
^ iwlwHre they were practised by the female votaries of religion. ^H 

I* I 

■ • \.— THL BOY-BISHOF ^M 

Grotesque ceremouies, something similar to those above 
mentioned, certainly took place in England; but probably 
they were not carried to that extent of impiety, nor so grossly 
offensive to decency. We had a king of the fools, but his 
office was suppressed at an early period, and not, that I re- 
member, revived in the succeeding times. A Rex Sinltorum, 

■ in Beverley church, was prohibited in 1391.' Th ■ ( 'ection and 
the investment of the boy-bishop was certainly derived from 
the festival of fools. It does not appear at what period this 
idle ceremony was first established, but probably it was ancient, 
at least we cau trace it back to the fourteenth century. In all 
the coHegii.te churches, at the feast of St. Nicholas, or of the 
Holy Innoctints, and frequently at both, it was customary for 
one of the children of the choir, completely apparelled iu the 
episcopal vestments, with a mitre and crosier, to bear the title 
and state of a bishop. He exacted a ceremonial obedience 
from his fellows, who being dressed like priests, took possession 
of the church, and performed nil the ceremonies and offices 
which might have been celebrated fay a bishop and his preben- 
daries: Warfon, and the author of the manuscript he has fol- 
lowed, add, "the mass excepted;" but the proclamation of 
Henry VIII. for the abolition of this custom, proven they did 
" singe masse." Colet, dean of Sr. Paul's, though he was " a 
wise and good man," countenanced this idle farce; and in the 
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litatules for his school' at St. Paul's, expressly orders that tbe 
sckolarsi "shall, every CliildeniinR, tliat is, Innocciits-day, 
come to Fault's church e, anil hear tlie Cbilde Bysliop's^ ser- 
mon, and after be at hygh niasM?, and each of lliein offer a 
penny to the childe byshop; end with tbeni tbe inaistcrs and 
surveyors of the echole."' To this Warton adds, " 1 take this 
opponunity of intimating that tbe custom at Eton of going; ad 
niontem, originated from the ancient and popular practice of 
these theatrical processions in collegiate bodies.^ After having 
pertbrmeii the divine service, the boy-bishop and bis associates 
went about to different parts of tlie town, and visited the reli- 
gious bouses, collecting money. These ceremonies and proces- 
sions ivere formally abrogated by proclamation from the king 
and council, in 1542, the thirty-third year of Henry VIII.; the 
concluding clause of the ordinance runs thus: " Whereas here- 
tofore dyvers and many superstitious and chyldysh observances 
iiave been used, and yet to this day are observed and kept in 
many nud sundry places of this realm upon St. Nicholas, St. 
Catheriues, St. Clements, and Holy Innocents, and such like 
holydaies; children'' be strangelie decked and apparayled to 
counterfeit priests, bishops, and women, and so ledde with 
songs and dances from house to house, blessing the people, 
and gathering of money ; and boyes do singe masse, and preache 
in the pulpits, with such other unfittinge and inconvenient 
usages, which tend rather to derysyon than enie true glorie to 
Grod, or honor of his sayntes."^ This idle pageantry was 
revived by his daughter Mary ; and iu the second year of her 
reign an edict, dated November 1!], 1554, was issued from the 
bishop of London to all the clergy of hJa diocese, to have a 
boy-bishop in procession.^ The year following, '' the child 
bishop, of Paules church, with his company,'' were admitted 
into the queen's privy chamber, where he sang before her on 
Saint Nicholas-day and upon Holy Innocents-day.^ Again 
the next year, says Strype, " on Saint Nicholas-even, Saint 
Nicholas, that is, a boy habited like a bishop in pontiff calibus,* 
went abroad in most parts of London, singing after the oM 
fashion; and was received w-iih many ignorant but well-dispoaed 
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people into their houses, and had as much good caeer as ever 
was wont to be had before." After the dealh of Mary this Lilly 
mummery was totally discontinued. We may observe, that 
most of the churches in which these mock ceremonies were 
performed, had dresses and ornaments proper for the occasion, 
and suited to the size of the wearers, but in every other respect 
resembling those appropnnled to the real dignitaries of the 
church ; hence it is we frequently meet with entries of diminu- 
tire habits and ornaments in the church inventories, as una 
mitra parva cum petris pro episcopo puerorum, that is, a small 
mitre with jewels for the bishop of the boyR.' 

XI.— 1-HE FOOL-PLOUGH. 
j Cards, dice, tables, and most other games prohibited by the 
/public statutes at other seasons of the year, were toleratcQ 
/during the Christmas holidays, as well as disguisements and 
mummings; and in some parls of the kingdom vestiges of 
these customs are to be found to the present day. " In the 
Inoyji," says Mr. Brand,' at Christmas time " fool-plough goes 
jeiiouti a pageant that consists of a number of sword-dancers 
drawing a plough about with music, and one, or somelin 
two of them attired in a very antic dress ; as the Bessy in the 
grotesque habit of an old womau, and the Fool aInioi<t covered 
with skins, a hairy cap on his head, and the tail of some animal 
banging down his back : the ofHce of one of these characters is 
to go about rattling a box among the spectators of the dance to 
collect their tittle donations; and it is remarkable that in some 
places where this pageant is retained, they plough up the soil 
before any house where they receive no reward." The pageant 
and the dance seem to be a composition of gleanings of several 
obsolete customs followed anciently. The Fool and the Bessy 
are plainly fragments of the festival of fools." 

Tile fool-plough was, perhaps, the yule-plough ; it is also 
called the white-plough, because the gallant young men that 
compose the pageant appear to be dressed in their shirts 
without coats or waistcoats; upon which great numbers of 
ribbands folded into roses are loosely stitched, Mr. Brand 
adds, " it appears to be a very airy habit for this cold season, 
but they have warm waistcoats uuder it," 

f St. Paul'a. p. a05. 
» ibid. 
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In general Plough-Monday, or the first Monday afitr Twelfth- 
day, IB the Ploughmen's Holiday, when they beg for the plough- 
money to drink. In Essex and Suffolk, at Shrove-tide or upon 
Sh rove-Tuesday, after the confession, it was usual for the 
farmer to permit his ploughman to go to the barn blindfolded, and 
" thresh the fat hen," saying, " if you can kill her then give it 
thy men; and go you and dine on fritters and pancakes." ' 

XII.— EASTER GAMES. 

In the islands of Scilly it was customary of late years at this 
enson for "the young people to exercise a sort of gallantry 
called goose dancing, when the maidens are dressed up for 
young men, and the young men for maidens; thus disguised 
they visit their ueighbours in companies, where they dance, and 
make jokes upon what has happened in theislaud; when every 
one is humorously told their own without offence being taken: 
by this sort of sport, according lu yearly custom and toleration, 
there is a spirit of wit and drollery kept up among the people. 
When the music and dancing is done, they are treated with 
liquor, and then they go to the next house of entertainmeut,"^ 



XllL— SHROVE-TUESDAY, ic. ■■ 

Cock-fighting, and throwing at cocks on Sh rove-Tuesday, 
and playing at hand-ball for tansy-cakes at Easter-lide, have 
been already mentioned, with other trifling sports which are 
comprised under their appropriate heads, and need not to lie 
•repeated; but, according to Stow, the week before Easter, 
** great shows were made by bringing a twisted tree, or with, as 
ihey termed it, into the king's palace, and into the houses of the 
nobility and gentry." 1 am not certain whether the author 
I means that this custom was confined to the city of London, or 
< whether it extended to other parts of England,^ It is now 
obsolete. 

XIV.— HOKE- DAY, OR HOCK-DAY. 

This popular holiday, Quindena Paschop, mentioned by MaU 

tiiew Paris and other ancient writers, was usually kept on the 
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Tiiesdiiy' following the second Sunday after Easitr-tlay; anil 
rlittringiiifihcd, according to Jobii Ronse,' by yarious sportire 
pastimes, in which the towns-people, diride<l into parties, were 
accdstumed to draw each other with ropes. Spelnian is< more 
definite, atid tells us " ihey consisted io the men and women 
binding each other, and especially the women the men," and 
hence it was called Binding-Tuesday,' Cowel infarnis us that 
it was customary in several manors in Hampshire for " the meti 
to hock fhe women on the Monday, and the women the men 
upon the Tuesday ; that is, on (hat day the women in merriment 
stop the ways with ropes and pidl the passengers to them, de- 
siring something to he laid out in pious uses in order to obtain 
their freedom."'* Such are the genend outlines of this singular 
institution, and the pens of several able writers hare been em- 
ployed in attempting to investigate its origin/ Some think it was 
held in commemoration of the massacre of the Danes, in the reign 
of Ethelred the Unready, on Saint Brice's-day ; ^ others, that it 
was in remembrnnce of the death of Hardicanute, which hap- 
pened on Tuesdny the 8th of June, 1041, by which event the 
English were delivered from the intolerant government of the 
Danes: and this opinion appears to be most probable. The 
binding part of the ceremony might naturally refer to the abject 
state of slavery in which the wretched Saxons were held by their 
imperious lords ; and the donations for " pious usei," may be 
considered as tacit acknowledgments of gratitude to heaven for 
freeing the nation from its bondage. In lite churchwarden's 
accounts for the parish of Lambeth for the years 1616 and 1616, 
are several entries of hock monies received from the men and the 
women for the church service. And here we may observe, that 
the contributions collected by the fair sex exceeded those made 
by the men.^ 

Hock-day was generally observed as lately as the sixteenth 
century. We leani from Spelraan that it was not totally dis- 
continued in his time. Dr. Plott, who makes Monday the prin- 
cipal day, has noticed some vestiges of it at the distance of fifty 



years. 
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s totally abolished. 
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XV^MAY- GAMES. ^ 

The celebration of the May-^mes, at which we have only 
glanced in a former part of the work,' will require some en- 
largement in this chapter. " On the calends or first of May," 
says Bourne,^ " commonly called May-day, the juvenile part of 
both sexes were wont to rise a little after midnight and walk to 
gome neighbouring wood, accompanied with music and blowing 
of horns, where they break down branches from the trees, and 
adorn them with nosegays and crowns of flowers ; when this is 
done, they retam with their booty homewards about the rising 
of the sun, and make their doors and windows to triumph with 
their flowery spoils ; and the after part of the day is chiefly 
spent in dancing round a (all poll, which is called a May-poll ; 
and being placed in a conrenient part of the village, stands 
there, as it were, consecrated to the Goddess of Flowers, with- 
out the least violation being offered to it in the whole circle of 
the year." 

Tliis custom, no doubt, is a relic of one more ancient, prac- 
tised by the Heathens, who observed the last four days in April, 
and the first of May, in honour of the goddess Flora. An old 
Romish calendar, cited by Mr, Brand, says, on the 30th of 
April, the boys go out to seek May-trees, " Maii arbores a pueris 
exquirunter." Some consider the May-pole as a relic of 
Druidism ; but I cannot find any solid foundation for such an 
opinion. 

It should be observed, that the May-games were not always 
celebrated upon the first day of the month; and to this wc may 
add the following exiract from Stow: " In the month of May 
the citizens of London of all estates, generally in every parish, 
and in some instances two orthree parishes joining together, had 
their several mayings, and did fetch their may-poles with divers 
Lwarlike shows ; with good archers, morrice-dancers, and other 
■ devices for pastime, all day long; and towards evening they bad 
[fitage-plays and bonfires in the streets. These great mayings 
Eaod may-games were made by the governors and masters 
if the city, together with the triumphant setting up of the 
neat shaft or principal may-pole io Cornhill before the parish 

I yage tiS, and InttodoGtMlK. ■ Antiq. Vulgim, chap. tb. 
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church of Saint Amirew,"' which was iLcnce called SainI 
Andrew Undershaft. 

No doubt the May-games are of long standing, itioiigh the 
time of their institution cannot be traced. Mention is iu»ae of 
the Maj'-pole at Cornhill, in a [)oeni called the "Chauuce of 
the Dice," attrihutei) to Chaucer. In the time of Stow, who 
died in 1605, they were not conducted with so great splendour 
oa they had been formerly, owing to a dangerous riot which 
took place upon May-day, I6I7, in the ninth yearof Henry VIIT. 
on which occasio-i several foreigners were slain, and two of the 
ringleaders of the disturbance were hanged. 

Stow has passed unnoticed the manner in which the May- 
poles were usually decorated; this deticiency I shiill supply 
fi-om Philip Stubs, a contemporary writer, one who saw these 
pastimes in a yery dttlerent point of view, and some may Ibink his 
invectives are more severe than just ; however, 1 am afraid the 
conclusion of them, though perhaps much exaggerated, is notal- 
tt^lher without foundation. He writes thus:* " AgainstMai^ 
day, Whitsunday, or some other lime of the year, every parish, 
lownc, or vdlage, assemble themselves, both men, women, and 
children; and either all together, or dividing themselves into 
companies, they goe some to the woods ami groves, some to the 
hills and mountaines, some to one place, some to another, where 
they spend all the night in pleasant pastimes, and in the morning 
they return, bringing with them bircbe boughes and branches of 
trees to deck their assemblies withal. But their chiefest jewel 
they bring from thence is the Maie-poli', which they bring home 
with great veneration, as thus— they have twentie or fourlie 
yoake of oxen, every oxe having a sweete nosegaie of flowers 
tied to the tip of his homes, and these oxen drawe home the 
rilay-poale, their stinking idol ^ rather, which they covered all 
over with flowers and hearbes, bound round with strings from 
the top to the bottome, and sometimes it was painted with va- 
riable colours, having two or three hundred men, women, and 
children following it with great devotiorC] And thus equipped 
it was reared with handkerchiefes and flagges streaming on the 
(op, they strawe the ground round about it, they bind greeu 
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boughs about it, they set up summer hallos, boners, and ar- 
bours hard by it, and then fall they to banquettiiig and feastiii^, 
to leaping and daiincing about it, as the heathen people did at 
the dedicatioD of their idolU. I have beard it credibliereportt 
by men of great gravity, credite, and reputation, that of fourtie, 
threescore, or an hundred matdes going to the wood, there have 
scarcely ihe third part of tbem returned home againe as tliey 

In the churchwarden's account for the parish of St. Helen's 
in Abingdon, Berks, dated 156G, the ninth of Elizabeth, is the 
following article: " Payde for setting up Robin Hoode's bower, 
eighteenpence ; " that is, a bower for the reception of the fictitious 
Robiu Hood and his company, belonging to the May-rflay 
pageant;' 

XVI.— THE LORD AND LADV OK THE MAY. 
It seems to have been the constant custom, at the celebration 
of the May^^ames, to elect a Lord and Lady of the May, whu 
probably presided over the sports. On the thirtieth of May. 
1567, in the fourth year of queen Mary, " was a goodly May. 
game iu Fen church-street, with drums, and guns, and pike^; 
and with the nine worthies who rode, and each of them made 
his speech, there was also a inoirice dance, and an elephant and 
castle, and Ihe Lord and Lady of the iUay appearing to make up 
the show."^ VWe also read that the Lord of the May, and no 
doubt his Lady also, was decorated with scarfs, ribbands, and 
other fineries. Hence, iu the comedy called The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, written by Beaumont and Fletcher in 1611, a 
citizen, addressuig himself to the other actors, says, " Let Ralph 
come out on May-day in the morning, and speak upon a con- 
duit, with all bis scarfs about him, and his feathers, and his rings, 
.tnd his knacks, as Lord of the May." His request is complied 
with, and Ralph appears upon the stage in the assumed cha- 
racter, where he makes his speech, beginning in this manner : 

Witli gilded BlaiT and croseed acacf tiie May Lord here 1 bhhJ TI 

The citizen is supposed to be a spectator, and Ralph is his ap> 
prentice, but permitted by hint to play in the piece. 

At the coimn en cement of the sixteenth century, or perhaps stilt 
earlier, the ancient stories uf Robin Hood and his ftv>licBome 
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compauions seem to have been new-modelled, and divided into 
separate ballads, which much increased their popularity; for 
this reason it was customary to personify this famous outlaw, 
with several of his most noted associates, and add them to the 
pageantry of the May-games. He presided as Lord of the May ; 
and a female, or rather, perhaps, a man habited like a female, 
called the Maid Marian, his faithful mistress, was the Lady of 
the May. His companions were distinguished by the title of 
^ Robin Hood's Men," and were also equipped in appropriate 
dresses; their coats, hoods, and hose were generally green. 
Henry VUI., in the first year of his reign, one morning, by 
way of pastime, came suddenly into the chamber where the 
queen and her ladies were sitting. He was attended by twelve 
noblemen, all apparelled in short coats of Kentish kendal, with 
hoods and hosen of the same ; each of them had his bow, with 
arrows, and a sword, and a buckler, ** like outlawesy or Robyn 
Hode's men." The queen, it seems, at first was somewhat 
afiPrighted by their appearance, of which she was not the least 
apprised. This gay troop performed several dances, and then 
departed." * 

Bishop Latimer, in a sermon which he preached before kmg 
Edward VI., relates the following anecdote, which proves the 
great popularity of the May pageants. '^ Coming," says he, 
^ to a certain town on a holiday to preach, I found the church 
door fast locked. I taryed there half an houre and more, 
and at last the key was found, and one of the parish comes 
to me and sayes, Syr, this is a busy day with us, we cannot 
hear you ; it is Robin Hoode's day ; the parish are gone abroad 
to gather for Robin Hood ; I pray you let ^ them not. I was 
fayne, therefore, to give place to Robin Hood. I thought my 
rocliet would have been regarded ; but it would not serve, it 
was faine to give place to Robin Hoode's men."' In Garrick's 
Collection of Old Plays ^ is one entitled **A new Playe of 
Robyn Hoode, for to be played in the May-games, very pleas- 
aunte and full of Pastyme," printed at London by William 
Copland, black letter, without date. This playe consists of 
short dialogues between Robyn Hode, Lytell John, Fryer 
Tucke, a potter's boy, and the potter. Robyn fights with the 
friar, who afterwards becomes his chaplain ; he also breaks the 

> Hall, in Vit Hen. VTII. fol. vi * Hinder or prevent 
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boy's pots, and commits several otiier absurdities. Thelanguage 
of the piece i<_; extremely low, and fidl of rihablrv. 



XVn^GRAND MAY-GAME AT GREENWICH. 

It liRB been observed that rhe May^ames were not ooiifined 
to the first day of the month, neither were they always concluded 
in one day ; on the contrary, I bare now before me a manu- 
script,' written apparently in ibe reign of Henry VII., wherein 
a number of gentlemen, profeiising themselves to be the servants 
of the Lady May, promise to be in the royal park at Greenwich, 
day after day, from two o'clock in the afternoon till five, in 
order to perform the various sports and exercises specified in 
the agreement ; that is to say. 

On the 14th day of May they enj-age to meet at a place ap- 
pointed by the king, armed with the " barneis^ thereunto 
accustomed, to kepe the fielde, nnd to run with every commer 
eight courses." Four additional coorsea were to be granted to 
any one who desired it, if ihe time would permit, or the queen 
was pleased to give them leave ; agreeable to the ancient custom 
by which the ladies presided as arbitrators at the justs.^ 

On the 15th the archers took the field to shoot at " the 
standard with flight arrows." 

On the 16th they held a tournament with " swords rebated 
to strike with every commer eight strokes," according to ih^ 
accustomed usage. 

On the 18th, for I suppose Sunday intervened, they were to 
be ready to "wrestle with all commers all manner of ways," 
according to their pleasure. 

On the 19lh they were to enter the field, to fight on fool at 
Ihe barriers, with spears in ibeir bands and swords rebated 
by their sides, and with spear and sword to defend their barriers : 
■here were to be eight strokes with the spear, two of them 
" with the foyne," or short thrust, and eight strokes with the 
sword; "every man to take his best advantage with gript or 
otherwise." 

On the 20th they were to give additional proof of their strength 
by casting "the barre on foote, and with the arme, bothe beavit 

' Hul, Lib. 69. 
called runalng of Cannes. 
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and falght." I do not clearly understani] this passage, but 8 
poi^e it means by lifling and casting aloft. 

On the 21st they recommenced the exercififs, which «er 
be continued daily, Snudays excepted, through the remainin^^ 
part of May, and a fortnig'ht in the month of June. 



XVIII.— BOYAL MAY-GAME AT SHOOTER'S HILL. 



Henry VIII., when young, delighted miich tn pageantry, 
and the early part of his reign abounded with gaudy shows; 
most of them were his own devising, and others contrived for 
his amusement. Among the latter we may reckon a May-game 
at Shooter's. bill, which was exhibited by the officers of his 
guards; they in a body, amouuling to two hundred, all of them 
clothed in green, and beaded by their captain, who personated 
Robin Hood, met the king one morning as be was riding to 
take the air, accompanied by the queen and a large suite of the 
nobility of both sexes. The fictitious foresters first amused 
them with a double discharge of their arrows; and then, their 
chief approaching the king, invited him to see the manner in 
which he and his companions lived. The king complied with 
the request, and the archers, blowing Iheir horns, conducted 
him and his train into the wood under the hill, where an arbour 
was made with green boughs, having a hall, a great chamber, 
and an inner diamber, and the whole was covered with flowers 
and sweet herbs. When the company had entered the arbonr, 
Robin Hood excused the want of more abundant refreshment, 
saying to the king, " Sir, we outlaws usually breakfast upon 
venison, and have no other food to offer you." The king and 
queen then sat down, and were served with venison and wine ; 
aud after the entertainment, with which it seems they were well 
pleased, they departed, and on their return were met by two 
ladies riding in a rich open chariot, drawn by five horses. 
Every horse, according to Holingshed, had his name upon his 
head, and iipoLi every horse sat a lady, with her name written. 
On the first horse, called Lawde, sat Humidity; on the second, 
named Memeon, sat lady Vert, or green; on the third, called 
Pheton, sat lady Vegitive; on the fourth, called Riinphon, sat 
lady Pleasaunce; on (he fifth, called Lampace, sat Sweet 
Odour.' Both of the ladies in the chariot were spleii"" 

Hsll, in Vi(, H*n. VIII. u. I, p. vi. 
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apparelled ; one of them personified ibe Lady May, and the 
other Lady Flora, "who," we are lo!d, "saluted the kiug with 
divers goodly songs, and so broug-ht him to Greenwich." 

We may here just observe that the May-games had attracted 
the notice of the nobiiiiy lonj before the time of Henry ; and 
agreeable to the custom of the times, nuduubt, was the following 
curious passage in the old romance called The Death of Arthur: 
" Now it befell in the moneth of lusty May, that queene Gue- 
nevcr called unto her the knyghtes of the round table, and 
gave them warning that, early in the morning, she should ride 
on niaying into the woods and fields beside Westminster." The 
knights were all of them to be clothed in green, to be well 
horsed, and every one of them to liMve a hidy behind him, fol- 
lowed by an esquire and two yeomen, &c.' 



XIX.— MAY MILKMAIDS. 
" It is at this time," that is, in May, says the author of one 
of the papers in the Spectator,' "we see the brisk young wenches, 
in the country parishes, dancing round the Maypole. It is 
likewise on the first day of this month that we see the ruddy 
milk-maid exerting herself in a most sprightly manner under 
a pyramid of silver tankards, and like the virgin Tarpeia, op- 
pressed by the costly ornaments which her benefactors lay upon 
her. These decorations of silver cups, tankards, and salvers, 
were borrowed for the purpose, and hung round the milk-pails, 
with the addition of flowers and ribbands, which the maidens 
carried upon their heads wiien they went to the houses of their 
customers, and danced in order to obtain a small gratuity from 
each of them. In a set of prints called Tempest's Cryes of 
London, there is one called the merry mdk-maid's, whose proper 
name was Kate Smith. She is dancing with the mdk-pail deco- 
rated as above mentioned, upon her head.^ Of late years the 
plate, with the other decorations, were placed in a pyramidical 
form, and carried by two chairmen upon a wooden horse. The 
maidens walked before it, and performed the dance without 
any incumbrance. I really cannot discover what analogy the 
silver tankards and salvers can have to the business of the milk- 

> Vol. V. No. 365, 6rat pablialied A. D. ITIB. 
' See Gnagti'i Biog. Hist. toI, h. p. 3M. 
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maids. I have seen them ad with much more propriety upon 
this occasion, when in place of these superfluous ornaments they 
substituted a cow. The animal had her horns gilt, and was 
nearly covered with ribbands of various colours, formed into 
bows and roses, and interspersed with g^een oaken leaves and 
bunches of flowers. 



XX.— MAY FESTIVAL OF THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS, 

The chimney-sweepers of London have also singled out the 

first of May for their festival ; at which time they parade the 
streets in companies, disguised in various manners. Their 
dresses are usually decorated with gilt paper, and other mock 
fineries; they have their shovels and brushes in their hands, 
which they rattle one upon the other; and to this rough music 
they jump about in imitation of dancing. Some of the larger 
companies have a fiddler with them, and a Jack in the Green, 
as well as a Lord and Lady of the May, who follow the minstrel 
with great stateliness, and dance as occasion requires. Ihe 
Jack in the Grreen is a piece of pageantry consisting of a hollow 
frame of wood or wicker-work, made in the form of a sugar- 
loaf, but open at the bottom, and sufiliciently large and high 
to receive a man. The frame is covered with green leaves and 
bunches of flowers interwoven with each other, so that the man 
within may be completely concealed, who dances with his com- 
panions, and the populace are mightily pleased with the oddity 
of the moving* pyramid. 

XXL— WHITSUN GAMES. 

The Whitsuntide holidays were celebrated by various pas- 
times commonly practiced upon other festivals ; but the Monday 
after the Whitsun week, at Kidlington in Oxfordshire, a fat 
lamb was provided, and the maidens of the town, having their 
thumbs tied behind them, were permitted to run after it, and 
she who with her mouth took hold of the lamb was declared 
the Lady of the Lamb, which, being killed and cleaned, but 
with the skin hanging upon it, was carried on a long pole before 
the lady and her companions to the green, attended with music, 
and a morisco dance of men, and another of women. The rest 
of the day was spent in mirth and merry glee. Next day the 
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lamb, partly baked, parily boiled, and partly roasted, wa» 
served up for the lady's feast, where she eat, "majestically at 
the upper end of the table, and her compauioiis with her," the 1 
music playing during' the repast, which, being finished, the j 
solemnity ended.* 



XXII.— MIDSUMMER EVE FESTIVAL. 

Ou the Vigil of Saint John the Baptist, commonly called 
Midnummer Ere, it was usual in most country places, and also 
in towns and citiee, for the iuhabitanfs, both old and young, 
and of both sexes, to meet together, and make meiTy by the 
side of a large fire made in the middle of the street, or in some 
open and convenient place, over which the young men frequently 
leaped by way of frolic, and also exercised themselves with 
various sports and pastimes, more especially with running 
wrestling, and dancing. These diversions they continued till 
midnight, and sometimes till cock-croiving ; ^ several of the 
superstitious ceremonies practised upon this occasion are con- 
tained in the following verses, as t bey are translated byBamabe 
Goi^e, from the fourth book of The Popish Kingdome, written 
in Latin by Tho. Nec^eorgus : the translation wiua dedicated to ■ 
qaeen Elizabeth, and appeared in 1570, 

Tben dolli ihe jajrfull fesat of John the Bapliat lake hii taniF, 
When bontiera great, wilh loflio flame, in every to»ne doe burne ; 
And yong men round about witli mnidea doe dsuoto ia everj Btreete, 
With gBrlanda KrougLL of Mother-wort, or else wiih Vervune sweete 
And many other flowrea faire, with Violeto in tlieir bandeE 
Whareaa Ibejr all do fondly thmke, that whoBoever Btnnda. 
And tborow the fiomes heholda the flame, bis eyea shall feele no paine 
When tbuB till night ihey daunced have, they through the £re amaino 
With alriiing miodeB doe run, and all their beubea tbey cast therio, 
And then, with wordae devout and prayers, tbey aolsmnelj begin, 
DosirinB God that all iheir illea may there confounded bee, 
Whertby Ihey thinke Cbrongb all that yeare. from Aguea to be free. 



At London, in addition to the bonfires, "on the eve of thii 1 
well as upon that of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, every 1 
man's door was shaded with green birch, long fennel, Saint 
John's wort, orpin, white lilies, and the like, ornamented with 
garlands of beautiful tlowers. They, the citizens, bad also 

> Glount'a AnutntTenurPE, y. i9. ' Boum 
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lamps of glatw with oil buniiag in tliem all night; and Knae 
of them hung out brancbeK uf ii'on, curiously wrought, fon^ 
taining hundreds of lamps ligliied at ouce, which made a v^y ^^M 
sjilcndid appearance." This information we receive from 8tow,^^| 
wiiu tells us that, in his time. New Fish-street and Thaines».^^| 
itlre<-t were peculiarly brilliant upon hetie occasions. ^^| 

^^^ XXIll.-SUi'i'OSED ORIGIN OF THE MIDSUMJIER VICrL. ^H 

^^^A The reasons assigned for making bonfires upon Ifae vigil of ^H 
^ Saint John in particular are various, for many writers haTC ^^ 



attempted the investigation of their origin ; but unfortunately 
all their arguments, owing to the want of proper information, 
are merely hypothetical, and of course cannot be much depended 
upon. Those who suppose these fires to be a relic of some 
ancient bealhenieh superstition engrafted upon the variegated 
stock of ceremonies belonging (o the Romish church, are not, in 
my opinion, far distant from tlie truth. The looking through 
the 8ower8 al the fire, the casting of them finally into it, and 
the invocation to the Deity, with the effects supposed to be pro- 
duced by those ceremonies, as mentioned in the preceding poem, 
are circumstances that seem to strengthen such a conclusion. 

According to some of the pious writers of antiquity, they 
made large fires, which might be seen at a great distance, upon 
the vigil of this saint, in token that he was said in holy writ to 
be "a shining light." Others, agreeing with this, add also, 
these fires were maileto drive away the dragons and evil spirits 
hovering in the air ; and one of them gravely says, in some 
countries they burned bones, which was called a bone-fire; for 
" the dragons baltyd nothyng mor than the styncke of brenyng 
biMiys," This, says another, habent ex gentilibus, they have 
I'rom !he heathens. The author last cited laments the abuses 
committed upon these occasions, " This vigil," says he, "ought 
tu be held with cheerfulness and piety, but nut with such merri- 
ment as is shewn by the profane lovers of this world, who make 
great fires in the streets, and indulge themselves with filthy and 
unlawful games, to which they add glotony and drunkenness, 
and the commission of many other shameful indecencies."' 
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XXIV.— SETTING OF THE MIDSUMMER WA TCII. ^H 

Id former times it was customary in London, and in other ^M 

m-ent cWu's. to sRt the Midsummer watch uoon the eve of Saint ^ 



great cilies, to set the Midsummer watch upon the eve of Saint 
John the Baptist; and this was usually pprformed with great 
pomp and pageantry.' The following short extract from the 
liiithful historian, John Stow, will be sufficient to show the 
childishness as well as the expensivenesa of this idle spectacle. 
The institution, he assures us, had been appoi^ited, " lime out 
of mind;" and upon this occasion the slandtng watchis 
" in bright harness," There was also a marching watch, that 
passed through all the principal streels. In order to furnish 
this watch with lights, there were appointed seven hniiilred 
cressets ; the charge for every cresset was two shillings and 
foorponce; every cresset required two men, the one to bear it, 
and the other to carry a bag with light tn serve it. The cresset 
was a large lanthorn fixed at the end uf a long pole, and carried 
upon a man's shoulder. The cressets were found partly by the 
different companies, and partly by the city chamber. Every 
one of the cresset-bearers w:ib paid for his trouble ; he had also 
{fiven to him, that evening, a strawen hat and a painted badge, 
besides the donation of his breakfast next looming. The 
marching watch consisted of two thousand men, most of them 
lieing old soldiers of every denomination. They appefired m 
appropriate habits, with their arms in their hands, and many 
of them, especially the musicians and the standard bearera, 
rode upon great horses. There were also divers pageants and 
morris-dancers with the constables, one half of which, to the 
amount of one hundred and twenty, weut out on the eve of 
Saint John, and the other half on the eve of Saint Peter. 
The constables were dressed in " bright harnesse, some over 
gilt, and every one bad a joinet of scarlet thereupon, 
and a chain of gold ; his henchman following hinj, and his 
minstrels before him, and his creaset-lighl at his side. The 
mayor himself came af^er htm, well mounted, with his swprd- 
bearer before him, in fair armour on horseback, preceded by 
the waits, or city minstreU, and the mayor's officers In liveries 
orsled, or say jackets party coloured. The mayor was 

The midBumnier pHgeanli kl Chester are fully destrilied in ihe InlroducCion. 
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Burrounded by his footmen and torob-bcitrers, and folloH'M I^^^| 
two lieiicliinen on large horees. The sherifTs' watrlies canup^^| 
one after the other id like order, but not so numerous; for the 
mayor had, besides hi^ giant, three pageants; whereas the 
sherifis had only two besides their giants, each with their morris- 
dance and one henchman : their officers were clothed in jackets 
of worsted, or say party-coloured, but ditfering from ihose be- 
longing to the mayor, and from each other: they had also a 
great number of harnessed mt'n." ' This old cnstont of setting 
the watch in London was maintained until the year 1539, in the 
31st year of Henry VIII. when it was discontinued on account 
of the expense, and revived in the year 1548, the 2d of Edward 
VI, and soon after that time it was totally abolished. 

On Midsummer eve it was customary annually at Burford, 
in Oxfordshire, to carry a dragon up and down the town, with 
mirth and rejoicing; lo which they also added the picture 'of 
I a giant, Dr, Plott tells us, this pageantry was continued in 

his memory, and says it was established, at least the dragon 
part of the show, in memory of a famous victory obtained near 
that'place, about 750, by Cuthred, king of the west Saxons, 
over Ethebald, king of Mercia, who lost his standard, sut^ ^^ 
mounted by a golden dragon,* in the action. ^H 



Tlie Anniversary of Saint Clement, and that of Saint Cathe- 
rine, the first upon the 33d, and the second upon the 25tb, of 
November, were formerly particularized by religious proces- 
sions which had been disused after the Reformation, but again 
established by queen Mary. In the year she ascended the 
throne, according to Strypc, on the evening of Saint Catherine's 
day, her procession was celebrated at London with five hundred 
great lights, which were carried round Saint Paul's steeple ; * 
and again three years afterwards, her image, if I clearly under- 
stand my author, was taken about the battlements of the same 
church with fine singing and many great lights.* But the most 
splendid show of this kind that took place in Mary's time r/at ■ 
the procession on Saint Clement's day, exhibited in the streeltifl 

■ Surrej- of Louclon, pp. 8*. 85. 

* Peiliapi jL sliould be imoge, and nsetn bled tliote commool j used ID ulbci psyra! 
If Mat, HiBt Oiford, p. 3411, Rnii Jilount'a AocieuL Tenures, p. 154. 
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of London: it consisted of sixty priests and clerks in their 
copes^ attended by divers of the inns of court, who went next 
the priests, preceded by eighty banners and streamers, with the 
waits or minstrels of the city playing upon different instruments,^ 



XXVI.— WASSAILS. 

Wassail, or rather the wassail bowl, which was a bowl of spiced 
ale, formerly carried about by young women on New-year's eve, 
who went from door to door in their several parishes singing 
a few couplets of homely verses composed for the purpose, and 
presented the liquor to the inhabitants of the house where they 
called, expecting a small gratuity in return, Selden alludes to 
this custom in the following comparison : " The Pope, in sending 
reliques to princes, does as wenches do by their wassails at New- 
year's tide, they present you with a cup, and you must drink 
of a slabby stuff; but the meaning is, you must give them 
monies ten times more than it is worth." ^ The wassail is said 
to have originated from the words of Rowena, the daughter 
of Hengist ; who, presenting a bowl of wine to Vortigern, the 
king of the Britons, said. Woes hsel, or, Health to you, my lord 
the king; ( I7aej- hsellapojib cynnmg). If this derivation of the 
custom should be thought doubtful, I can only say that it has 
the authority at least of antiquity on its side. The wassails are 
now quite obsolete ; but it seems that fifty years back, some 
vestiges of them were remaining in Cornwall ; but the time of 
their performance was changed to twelfth-day.* 



XXVII.— SHEEP-SHEARING AND HARVEST-HOME. 

There are two feasts annually held among the formers of 
this country, which are regularly made in the spring, and at 
the end of the summer, or the beginning of autumn, but not con- 
fined to any particular day. The first is the sheep-shearing, 
and the second the harvest-home ; both of them were celebrated 
ni ancient times with feasting and variety of rustic pastime^' : 
at present, excepting a dinner, or more frequently a supper, at 
the conclusion of the sheep-shearing and the harvest, we have 
little remains of the former customs. 



* Eccl. Memoirs, vol. iii. chap. 49, p. 377 

* Heath's Descriptioa of Cornwall, p. 445 
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Tlir particular manner in which the sbeep-sheariiig was cell 
brateil ill old time is not recorded; but respf'cting the harvest!!' 
home we meet with several curioue obfiervatJons. Hentzni 
foreign gentleman, who was in England at the close of the six- 
teenth century, and wrote an account of what he saw here, says, 
"as we were returning to our inn, (in or near Windsor) we hap- 
pened to meet some country people celebrating their barvesU 
borne: their last load of corn they crown with flowers, having 
besides, an image richly dressed, by which perhaps they signify 
Ceres; this ihey keep moving about, while the men and women, 
and men and niaid-servauts, riding through the streets in the cart, 
shout as lond as they can till tiiey arrive at the barn." Moresin, 
another foreign writer, also tells ns that he saw " in England, the 
country people bring home," from the harvest field, I presume 
he means, " a figure made with corn, round which the men and 
the women were promiscuously singing, and preceded by a piper 
or a drum.'" " In the north," says Mr. Brand, "not half a 
century ago, they used every where to dress up a figure some* 
thing similar to that just described, at the end of harvest, whidi 
ihpy called a kern-baby, plainly a corruption of com-haby, as 
the kern, or churn supper, is of coni-supper.^ 

The harvest-supper in some places is called a mcll-supper, and 
a churu-supper. Mell is plainly derived from the French word 
iitesler, to mingle logither, the master and servant promiscuously 
at the same table.^ At the meil-supper, Buiniic* tells us, " th« 
servant and his master are alike, and every thing is done with 
etjual freedom; they sit at the same table, converse freely to- 
gellier, and spend the remaining part of the night in dancing 
and singing, without any difference or distinction. " There was," 
continues my author, " a custom among the heathens much like 
ibis at the gathering of their harvest, when the servants were 
indulged with iheir liberty, and put upon an equality with their 
master for a certain time. Probably both of them originated 
from the Jewish feast of tabernacles."'"' 
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XXVm.— WAKES. 
The wtikeM when first instituted in this country were established! 
upon religious principles, and greatly resembled the agapie. 
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Ayuirai, or lore feasts of tbe early Cliristians. It seems, how- 
ever, clear, that tliej derived their origin from some more 
ancient rites )iractised in the times of paganism. Hence Pope 
Gregory, in his letter to Melitns, a British abbot, says, " where- 
as the people were accustomed to sacrifice many oxen in honour 
of dwraoiw, let them celebrate a relig;ious and solemn festival, 
and not slay the animals, diabolo, to the devil, but to be eaten 
by themselves, ad laudem Dei, to the praise of God." ' These 
festivals were primitively held upon tbe day of the dedication 
of tbe church in each district, or the birth-day of the saint whose 
relics were therein <ieposite<l, or to whose honour it was con- 
secrated ; for which purpose the people were directed to make 
booths and tents with tlieboughsof trees adjoining to thechurRjbes, 
circa easdem ecclesias,' and in them to celebrate the feast with 
thanksgiving and prayer. In process of time the people assem- 
bled on the vigil, or evening preceding the saint's-day, and 
came, says an old author, "to churchewith randellys buruyng, 
and would wake, and come toward night to the church in their 
devocion,"* agreeable to the requisition contained in one of the 
canons established by king Edgar, whereby those who came to 
the wake were ordered to pray devoutly, and not to betake 
themselves to drunkenness and debauchery. The necessity fur 
this restriction plainly indicates that abuses of this religious in- 
stitution began to make their appearance as early as the tenth 
century. The author above cited goes ou, " and aHerwards the 
pepul fell to letcherie, and songs, and daunses, with harping 
and piping, and also to glotony and sinne; and so lourned the 
holyness to cursydness; wherefore holy fadere ordeyned the 
pepull to lev e tha t waking and to fast the ev yu. b ut it is caljpd_ 
vi g il ia, thal^Ja waking, jn English, and eveyn, for of evejn 
they were wont to come to churche." In proportion as these 
festivals deviated from the original design of their institution, 
they became more popular, the conviviality was extended, and 
not only the inhabitants of the parish to which the church be- 
longed were present at them, but they were joined by others 
from the neighbouring towns and parishes, who flocked together 
upon these occasions, and the greater the reputation of the tute- 
lar saint, the greater generally was the promiscuous assembly. 
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The pedlars and hawkers attended to sell their wares, aud so 
by degrees the religious wake was converted into a secular fair. 
The riot and debauciieries which eventually took place at these 
nocturnal meetings, became so offensive to religious persons 
that they were suppressed, and regular fairs established, to be 
held on the saint's-day, or upon some other day near to it as 
might be most convenient ; and if the place did not admit of 
any traffic of consequence, the time was spent in festive mirth 
and vulgar amusements. These fairs still retain the ancient 
name of wakes in many parts of the kingdom. 



XXIX.— SUNDAY FESTIVALS. 

** In the northern parts of this nation," says Bourne, *' the 
."ohabitants of most country villages are wont to observe some 
Sunday in a more particular manner than the other common 
Sundays of the year, namely, the Sunday after the day of de* 
dication of their church," that is, the Sunday after the saint's 
day to whom the church was dedicated. ^* Then the people 
deck themselves in their gaudiest clothes, and have open doors 
and splendid entertainments for the reception and treating of 
their relations and friends, who visit them on that occasion from 
each neighbouring town. The moaning is spent for the most 
part at church, though not as that morning was wont to be 
spent, with the commemoration of the saint or martyr ; nor the 
grateful remembrance of the builder and endower." Being 
come from church, the remaining part of the day is spent in 
eating and drinking, and so is a day or two afterwards, together 
with all sorts of rural pastimes and exercises, such as dancing 
on the green, wrestling, cudgelling, and the like. " In the 
northern parts, the Sunday's feasting is almost lost, and they 
observe only one day for the whole, which among them is called 
hopping, I suppose from the dancing and other exercises then 
practised. Here they used to end many quarrels between 
neighbour and neighbour, and hither came the wives in comely 
manner, and they which were of the better sort had their mantles 
carried with them, as well for show as to keep them fi^m the 
cold at the table. These mantles also many did use at the 
churches, at the morrow masses, and at other times/' ^ 

I Antiq. Vulg. ch«{>. 90. 
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XXX^ CHURCH- ALES. 
The Churc)i-alcs, culled also Eastcr-alee, and Whitsun-ales 
from tiieir being sometimes held on Easter-Sunday, and on Whit- 
Stinday, or on some of the holidays that follow them, certainly 
originated from the wakes, Thechnrchwardens and other chief 
parish officers observing the wakes to be mure popular than any 
other holidays, rightly conceived, that by establishing other in- 
stitutions somewhat similar to them, they might draw together 
a large company of people, and annually collect from them, 
gratuitously as it were, snch sums of money for the support and 
repairs of the church, as would be a great easement to the parish 
rates. By way of enticement to the populace they brewed a certain 
portion of strong ale, to be ready on the day appointed for the fes- 
tival, which they sold to them ; and most of the better sort, iu ad- 
dition to what they paid for their drink, contributed something 
towards the collection ; but in some instances the inhabitauts of 
one or more parishes were mulcted in a certain sum according to 
mutual agreement, as we find by an ancient stipulation,' couched 
in the following terms ; " The parishioners of Elvertoon and those 
of Okebrook in Derbyshire agree jointly to brew four ales, and 
every ale of one (juarter of malt between this,^ and the feast of 
Saint John the Baptist next comming, and every inhabitant of 
the said town of Okebrook shall be at the several ales; and 
every husband and his wife shall pay two pence, and every cot- 
ta<rer one. penny. And the inhabitants of Elverlon shall have 
and receive all the profits comming of the said ales, to the use 
and behoof of the church of Elverton ; and the inhabitants of 
Elverton shall brew eight ales betwixt this and the feast of 
Saint John, at which ales the inhabitants of Okebrook shall come 
and pay as before rehearsed ,- and if any bo away one ale, he is 
to pay at t'o<Ier ale for both." In Cornwall the chnrcb-alea 
were ordered in a different manner ; for there two young men of a 
parish were annually chosen by their foregoers to be wardens, 
" who, dividing the task, made collections among the parishioners 
uf whatever provision it pleased tbem to bestow; this they em- 
ployed in brewing, baking, and other acates, against Whitson- 
tide, upon which holidaies the neighbours meet at tue cburch- 

I l)CHls<CD[th'8 MSS. Bid. Bob. *ot. 143. fol. 91. 
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house, ntid there nwrely feeil on iheirown vicluab, contributing 
some petty portion to tlio alock. fl'ben the feast is ended, the 
wardens yield in their aceounts to the partshioucrs; and such, 
money as exceedeth the disbursements, is iayed up in store to ] 
defray any extraordinary charges arising in the parish." ' 

To what has been said upon thia subject, I shall only add 
the following: extract from Philip Stubs, an author before quoted, 
who lived in the reign of queen Elizabeth, whose writings' are 
pointed against the popular vices and immoralities of his time. 
" In certaine townes," says he, " where drunken Bacchus bears 
swaie against Christmass and Easter, Whitsunday, or some 
other time, the churchwardens, for bo they call them, of every 
parish, with the consent of the whole parish, provide half a 
score or twentie quarters of maull, whereof some they buy of 
the church slocke, and some is given to them of the parishioners 
themselves, every one conferring somewhat, according to his 
ability; which mault being made iuto very strong ale, or beer, 
is set to sale, either in the church^ or in some other place assigned 
to that purpose. Then, when this nippitatum, this hulfe-cappe, 
as they call it, this nectar of life, is set abroach, well is he that 
can get the soonest to it, and spends the most at if, for he is 
counted the godliest man of all the rest, and most in God's 
favour, because it is spent upon his church forsooth. If all be 
true which they say, they bestow that money which is got 
thereby for the repaire of their churches and chappels ; they buy 
bookes for the service, cupps for the celebration of the sacra- 
ment, surplesses for Sir John, and such other necessaries," &c. 
Fie then proceeds to speak upon "the manner of keeping 
wakesses (wakes) iti England," in a style similar to that above 
cited, and says they were "the sources of ghiftonie and drun- 
kenness ; " and adds, " many spend more at one of these 
wakesses than in all the whole year besides." It has before 
been observed that this author is very severe upon most of the 
popular sports; but in justice to him I may add, that similav 
coniplaints have been exhibited against the church-ales and 
wakes in times greatly anterior to his existence. Ar.d, indeed, 
if we look at the wakes and fairs as they are conducted in the 
present day, 1 trust we shall not hesitate to own that they are 

' Csrew'B SnrFpy of Con.w»ll, J602, book i. p. 6tl. 

* 'I'lie Aoiloniie or Abiuea, lii9.'>. 

' 1 ralhei thiuk it iliould he cbncchyud. 
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by DO meaiiB proper schools for the improvement of the public 
morals. 

The ingenious researcher into the causes of melancholy thinks 
that these kinds of amusement ought not to be denied to the 
commonalty.' Chaucer, in the Ploughman's Tale, reproves 
the priests because they were more attentive to the practice of 
secular pastimes than to the administration of their holy functions, 
saying ihey were expert 
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The church-ales have long been discontinued ; the wakes are 
still kept up in the northern parts of the kingdom ; but neither 
they nor the fairs maintain their former importance ; many of 
both, and most of the latter, have dwindled info mere markets 
for petty traffic, or else they are confined lo the purposes of 
drinkmg, or the displaymeut of vulgar pastimes. These pas- 
times, or at least such of (hem as occur to my memory, I shall 
mention here in a cursory manner, and pass on to the remaining 
part of this chapter. In a paper belonging to the Spectator' 
there iaashort description of a country wake. " I found," says 
the author, " a ring of cndgel-players, who were breaking one 
another's heads in order lo make some impression on their mis- 
tresses' hearts." He then came to " a foot-ball match," and after- 
wards to " a ring of wrestlers." Here he observes, " the squire 
of the parish always treats the company every year with a 
hogshead of ale, and proposes a beaver hat as a recompence 
to him who gives the most falls." The last sport he mentions 
is pitching the bar. But he might, and with great propriety, 
have added most of the games in practice among the lower 
classes of the people that have been specified in the foregoing 
pages, and perhaps the whistling match recorded in another 
_ aper.* " The prize," we are told, " was one guinea, to be con- 
lerred upon the ablest whistler; that is, be that could whistle 
clearest, and go through his tune without laughing, to which 
at the same time he was provoked l>y the antic postures «f a 
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merry-aiidrew, who waa to stand upoD the stag^e, and play bit 
tricks in the eye of the performer. There were three competitors ; 
the two firitt failed, but the third, in defiance of the zany and 
all his arts, whistled through two tunes with so settled a coun> 
tenaiice that he bore away the prize, to the great admiration of 
the spectators." This paper was written by Addison, who assures 
us he was present at the performance, which took place at Bath 
about the year 1708. To this he adds another curious pastime, 
as a kind of Christmas gambol, which he had seen also; that 
is, a yawning match for a Cheshire cheese ; the sport began 
about midnight, when the whole company were disposed to be 
drowsy ; and he that yawned the widest, and at the same time 
most naturally, so as to produce the greatest number of yawns 
from the spectators, obtained the cheese. 

The barbarous and wicked diversion of throwing at cocks 
usually took place at all the wakes and fairs that were faeid 
about Shrovetide, and eiapecially at such of them as were kept 
on Sbrove-Tuesday. Upon the abolition of this inhuman custom, 
the place of the living birds was supplied by toys made in the 
shape of cocks, with large and heavy stands of lead, at which 
the boys, oil paying some very trifling sum, were permitted to 
throw as heretofore ; and he who could oyerturn the toy claimed 
it as a reward for his adroitness. This innocent pastime never 
became popidar, for the sport derived from the torment of a 
living creature existed no longer, and its want was not to be 
compensated by the overthrowing or breaking a motionless re- 
presentative; therefore thediversion was very soon discontinued. 

At present, snuff-boxes, tobacco-boxes, and other trinkets 
of small value, or else halfpence or gingerbread, placed upon 
low stands, are thrown at, and sometimes apples and oranges, 
set up in small heaps; and children are usually enticed to lay 
out their money for permission to throw at them by the owners, 
who keep continually bawling, " Knock down one you have 
them all." A halfpenny is the common price for one throw, 
and the distance about ten or twelve yards. 

The Jingling Match is a dirersioa common enough at counlrj 
wakes and fairs. The performance requires a large circle, en- 
closed with ropes, which is occupied by as many persons as 
are pennitted to play. They rarely exceed nine or ten. All of 
these, except one of the most active, who is thejingler, have 
their eyes blinded with handkei'chiefs or napkios. The eyes of 
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the jingler nre not cuvere<), but he holds a small boll in each 
hand, which he ia obliged to keep ringiag incessantly so long 
as the play continues, which is commonly about twenty minutes, 
but sometimes it is extended to half an bour. In some places 
the jingler bas also small bells affixed to his knees and elbows. 
His business is to elude the pursuit of his blinded companions, 
who follow him, by the sound of the bells, in all directions, 
and sometimes oblige him to exert bis utmost abilities to effect 
bis escape, which must be done within the boundaries of the 
rope, for the laws of the sport forbid him to pass beyond it. 
If he be caught in the time allotted for the continuance of the 
game, the person who caught him claims the prize: if, on the j 
contrary, they are not able to take him, the prize becomes his I 

■''"'■ ... 1 

Hunting the Pig is another favourite rustic pastime. The 
tad of the animal is previously cut short, and well soaped, and 
in this condition be is turned out for the populace to run after 
him; and he who can catch him with one hand, and hold him 
by the stump of the tail witiiout touching any other part, obtains 
him for bis pains. 

Sack Running, that is, men tied up in Hacks, every part of 
them being enclosed except their heads, who are in this manner 
to make the best of their way to some given distance, where 
he who first arrives obtains the prize. 

Smock Races are commonly performed by ibe young country 
wenches, and so called because the prize is a holland smock, 
or shiA, usually decorated with ribbands. 

The Wheelbarrow Race requires room, and is performed upon 
some open green, or in a field free from incumbrances. Tbo 
candidates are all of them blindfolded, and every one has his 
wheelbarrow, which he is to drive from the starting-place to a 
mark set up for that purpose, at some considerable distance. 
He who first reaches the mark of course is the conqueror. Rut 
this task is seldom very readily accomplished; on the contrary, 
the windings and wanderings of these droll knights-errant, in 
most cases, produce much merriment. 

The Grinning Match is performed by two or more persons 
endeavouring to exceed each other in the distortion of their 
features, every one of them having his Iipad thrust through a 
~| Erse's collar. 

Smoking Matches are usually made for tobacco-boxes, 
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some other tnfljng prizes, and may be performed two ways: the 
first :« a trial among the candidates who shall smoke a pipe fall 
of tobacco iu the shortest time: the second is precisely the re- 
verse; Tor he of them who can keep the tobacco alight within 
his pipe, and retain it there the longest, receives the reward. 

To these we may add tlie Hot Hasty-pudding Raters, who 
contend for superiority by swallowing the greatest quantity of 
hot hasty-pudding in the shortest time; so thai he whose throat 
is widest and most callous is sure to be the conqueror. 

The evening is commonly concluded with singing for laces 
and ribbands, which dirertisement indiscriminately admits of 
the exertions of both sexes. 



It has heen cnstomary in this country, from time immemorial, 
for the people, upon occasions of rejoicing, or by way of ex- 
pressing their approbation of any public occurrence, to make 
large bontires upon the close of the day, to parade the street 
with great lights, and to illuminate their houses. These spec- 
tacles may be considered as merely appendages to the pageants 
and pompous shows that usually preceded them; and they 
seem to hare been instituted principally for the diversion of the 
populace. In the ' ^gn of Henry VII. a letter was sent from 
the king to the lord-mayor and aldermen of London, commanding 
them to cause bonfires to be made, and to manifest other signs 
of rejoicing, on account of the espousals of his daughter Mary.' 
And within these forty years ^ bonfires continued to be made 
in London at the city expense, and in certain places at West- 
minster by order from the court, upon most of the public days 
of rejoicing; but of late they have been prohibited, and very 
justly, on account of the mischief occasioned by the squibs 
and crackers thrown about by the mob who assembled upon- 
these occasions. 

In Loudon, and probably in other large cities, bonfires were 
frequently made in the summer season, not only for rejoicing 
sake, but to cleanse the air. Hence Stow, writing upon this 
subject, says, " In the months of June and July, on the vigils 
of festival days, and on the evenings also of those days after 

laet, bonfires were made in ihe streets. The wealthy citizens 

' See tha InCroduclion. ' [Reckoning from ISOO. 
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placed bread and good drink upon the tables before tbeir 
doors upon the visril of ibe festival j but on the festival evening 
the same tables were more plentifully furtiisbed with meat and 
drint, to which not only the neighbours but passengers were 
also ioTiled to sit and partake, with great hospitality. Tbese 
were called bonfires, as well of amity among neighbours that, 
being before at controversie, were, at these times, by the labour 
of others, reconciled, and made of bitter enemies loving friends; 
and also for the virtue that a great fire hath to purge the infection 
of the air." ' There are many fanciful derivations of the com- 
pound word bonfire; but I perfectly agree with Dr. Johnson, 
who thinks the first syllable originated from the French word 
bon, good ; because these fires were usually made upon the 
receipt of some good news, or upon occasions of public rejoicing. 

XXXIII.— ILLUMINATIONS. ■ 

I do not know at what period illuminations were first used ob 
marks of rejoicing. They are mentioned by Stow, in his Survey 
of London, who tells us that lamps of glass, to the amount of 
several hundreds, were hung upon branches of iron curiously 
wrought, and placed at the doors of the opulent citizens upon the 
vigils of Saint John the Baptist, and of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul.* The historian does not speak of these lights as any novelty, 
neither is there any reason to conclude that similar illumina- 
tions were not made in other great towns and cities as well as 
in London; so that the custom might havebeenof long standing, 
and probably originated from some religious institution. But 
the lights, for I can hardly call them illuminations, most gene- 
rally used at this period, were the cressets, or large lanthorns, 
which were carried in procession about the street. When they 
were laid aside, the windows of the houses were decorated with 
lighted candles, or the outsides ornamented with lamps of various 
colours, and placed in variety of forms j to which may be added, 
litranspareut paintings, inscriptions, and variety of other curious 
Old expensive devices, that seem to be almost peculiar to the 
[present age ; and certainly the grand illuminations exhibited 
Ion the ■23d of April, 1789, upon the happy occasion of his 

^ Surrey of Landon. 

' See p. 360. It does not apprar lh»[ (bne Innps were mwle wiih gliH of yb-J— ■- 
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Majesty's recovery, far sarpaased, not only in the uiimb^ and 
KriUiancy of the lights, but also in the splendour and beauty of 
the transparencies^ every other spectacle of the like kind that 
has been made in this country, or perhaps in any other. 

Fireworks, for pastime, are little spoken of previous to the 
reign of Elizabeth, and seem to have been of a very trifling 
nature. We are told, when Ann Bullen was conveyed upon 
the water iVom Greenwich to London, previous to her coronation, 
in 1699, ** there went before the lord-mayor's barge, a foyste^ 
for a wafter full of ordinance ; in which foyste was a great red 
dragon, continually moving and casting forth wild-flre; and 
round about the said foyste stood terrible, monstrous, and wilde 
men, casting of fire, and making a hideous noise." This vessel 
with the fireworks, I apprehend, was usually exhibited when 
the lord mayor went upon the water, and especially when he 
went to Westminster on the lord mayor's day. Hence Morose, 
in Jonson's comedy of the Silent Woman, says to his visitors, 
who come with drums and trumpets, ^ Out of my dores, you 
sonnes of noise and tumult, begot on an ill May-*day, or when 
the gally-foist is afloate to Westminster; a trumpetter could not 
be conceived till then."^ 

Among the spectacles prepared for the diversion of queen 
Elizabeth at Kenel worth Castle in 1575, there were displays of 
fireworks, which are thus described by Laneham, who was 
present.' •* On the Sunday night," says he, " after a warning 
piece or two,^ was a blaze of burning darts flying to and ^ro^ 
beams of stars coruscant, streams and hail of fire sparks, lights 
nings of wildfire on the water; and on the land, flight and shot 
of thunderbolts, all with such continuance, terror, and vehe- 
mence, the heavens thundered, the waters surged, and the earth 
shook." Another author, Gascoyne, speaks thus: ''On the 
Sunday were fireworks showed upon the water, passing under 
the water a long space ; and when all men thought they had 
been quenched, they would rise and mount out of the water 
again and burne furiously until they were utterlie consumed."^ 

* A galley, or small. Tesse). ' Act iv. scene 2. 

* Nichols's Progr««9eft of £U^betU» vol. i. 

* I suppose )^ mebBs tie cUscl^rge of a cannen oc two, 

* Princely Pleasures at Kenelwoith Castle, p. 62. 
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On ihe Thtireday foHowing, according to Laneham, " there was 
at nig;ht a shew of very stratiee and sundry kinds of fii-eworks 
compelled by cunnin)i; to fly to and tro, and to mount very 
high into the air upward, and also to bum unquenchablu in the 
water beneath." And again, sixteen years afterwards, the same 
queen was entertained by the earl of Hertford at Elvetham in 
Hampshire, and afier supper there was a grand display of fire- 
works, preceded by " a peale of one hundred chambers,' dis- 
charged from the Snail Mount ; " with " a like peale discharged 
from the ship Isle, and some great ordinance withal. Then 
was there a castte of iireworkes of all sorts, which played in 
the fort; answerable to that there was, at the Su^ Moiuit, a 
globe of all manner of fireworkes, as big as a barrel. When 
these were spent there were many running rockets upon lines, 
which passed between the Snail Mount and the castle in the 
fort. On either side were many fir^wbeeles, pikes of pleasuref 
and balles of wildtire, which burned in the water."* 

XXXV.— LONDON FIREWOEKS. 

A writer, who lived in the reign of James I., assures us thera 
were then "abiding in the city of London men very skilful 
in the art of pyrotechnic, or of fireworkes."^ But, so far as 
one can judge from the machinery delineated in the books for> 
meriy written upon the subject of firework making, these exhi- 
bitions were very clumsily contrived, consisting chiefly in wheels, 
fire-trees, jerbs, and rockets, to which were added, men fantas- 
tically habited, who flourished away with poles or clubs charged 
with squibs and crackers, and fought with each other, or jointly 
attacked a wooden castle replete with the same materials, or 
coDibated with pasteboard dragons running upon lines and 
" vomitting of fire like verie furies." These men fentastically 
habited were called green men. Thus, in The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, a play written by John Kirke, and 
printed 1636, it is said, " Have you any squibs, any green 
meu, in your shows, and whizzes on lines, Jack-pudding upon 
the rope, or resin fireworks?" 

1 am decidedly of opinion that the fireworks displayed within 
these last fifty years'* have been more excellent in their con- 
struction, more neatly executed, and more variable and pleasing 

• Srndl kmd of canunDt. 

• Hutoty of all tlia CoUe^ea 

• [Before lauo.] 
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ID their effects, than those produced at any former period. It 
is certain that the early firework makers were totally unac- 
quainted with the nature and properties of the quick-match, 
which is made with spun cotton, soaked in a strong solution of 
saltpetre, and rolled, while wet, in pounded gunpowder, and 
which, being enclosed in small tubes of paper, communicates 
the fire from one part of the apparatus to another with astonishing 
celerity. The old firework makers were obliged to have recourse 
to trains of corned gunpowder, conveyed by grooves made in the 
wood-work of the machinery, when they were desirous of com- 
municating the fire to a number of cases at once, and especially 
if they were at a distance from each other, which was not only 
a very circuitous process, but liable to a variety of unpleasant 
accidents; and to this cause is attributed the failure of the 
tremendous firework exhibited in the Green Park in the reign 
of George II., when the performance was interrupted, and the 
grandeur of the general effect totally destroyed, by the timber.<9 
belonging to one of the wings taking fire through the explosioii 
of the gunpowder trains communicated by the wooden channels. 
This unfortunate accident, in all probability, would not have 
happened had the communications from one part of the machinery 
to the other been made with quick-match. I received the above 
information from a very skilful firework maker belonging to the 
train of artillery, who had an opportunity of seeing the manner 
in which the trains were laid, and was present at the exhibHion. 

XXXIV.— FIREWORKS ON TOWER-HILL, AT PUBLIC GARDENS, AND 

IN PAGEANTS. 

It was customary, in my memory, for the train of artillery 
annually to display a grand firework upon Tower-hill on the 
evening of his Majesty's birth-day. This spectacle has been 
discontinued for several years in compliance with a petition for 
that purpose made by the inhabitants on account of the incon- 
veniences they sustained thereby. 

Fireworks were exhibited at Marybone Gardens while they 
were kept open for public entertainment ; and about five-and- 
twenty years ago,* Torre, a celebrated French artist, was em- 
ployed there, who, in addition to the usual displayment of fire^ 
wheels, fixed stars, figure pieces, and other curious devices, in- 
troduced pantomimical spectacles, which afforded him an oppor 

* [ReckoniDg from 1800.] 
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tunity of bringing forward much spleadid machinery, with ap- 
propriate scenery and stagR decoration, whereby he gave an 
astonishing effect to bin performances, and excited the admiration 
and applause of the spectators. 1 particularly remember two, 
the Forge of Vulcan, ami the Deecent of Orpheus to Hell ia 
search of his wife Eurydice. The last was particularly splendid : 
there were several scenes, and one of tbeiu supposed to be the 
Elysian fields, where the flitting backwards and forwards of 
the spirits was admirably represented by means of a transparent 
gauze artfully interposed between the actors and the spectators. 

Fn^works have for many years been exhibited at Ranelagh 
Gardens; they are now' displayed occasionally at Vauxhall ; 
and, in an inferior style, at Bermoudsey Spa, 

In speaking upon this subject I have mentioned some of the 
actors formerly concerned in the pyrotechiiical stiows. Those 
said above to have been on board the city foyst, or galley, are 
called monstrous wilde men;* others are frequently distinguished 
by the appellation of green men ;* and both of tLem were men 
whimsically attired and disguised with droll masks, having large 
staves or clubs, headed with cases of crackers, Annexed is 



114. iGauHlMAir. 

' [In 1800.] ' See p. 3T5. 

' See p. 375 ; Mil the lotrodnclioii ; whence it »pp«»ra iheie 
the pagewnla, uid prtrsdcd lL« principal pcrsoai in Iba ptocaBBiiit 
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This engravmg, represenling the character equipped in his 
proper habit, and flourishing his firewurk, is firom a book of 
fireworks written by John Bate, and published in 1G35. 6^ ] 
low is 




This character, which is that of a wild or Bavage man, » 
very common in the pageanis of former times, and seems to have 
been very popular. It was in a dress like this, I suppose, 
that Gascoyne appeared before queen Elizabeth; see p. 253. 
The figure itself is taken from a baliad, in black letter, entitled 
" The mad, merry Pranks of Robin Good Fellow." Bishop 
Percy, probably with great justice, supposes it to have been 
one of the stage-disguisements for the representation of this 
facetious spirit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Fopniv manty Pastimpa imitaWd by Cbildcen.—II. Horus. — 111. Racmg aod 
Chscing. — IV. Wtefltling and other Gynmastjc Sporti.— V. Matbies, and Spaa- 
counter.— VI. Tups, &i;. i—TheDavilamcnigtLe Taylors.— VII. Evenor Odd— 
Clmcl:-halfpenny;— Dark and DiBke.-Vnl. BB»tetlieBBai;—Huntibe Slipper, 
ic— IX. Spordng witli Inaects ;— Kites ;— WipdmilU— X. Bob-cherry,- XI, 
Hoodin*-bhnd i— Hot-cocklea.- XII. Cock-figlitiDe.- XHI. Anonymoua Paa- 
tima*;— Mock HonouiB at Boatdine-schools.- XIV. Houses of Cards ;—Qua«- 
tiotia and Comiaanda ; — Handy-dandy ; — Snap-dragon ;— Push-pin ; — Crambo ; — 
Lotwrits,- XV. Obaoleia Paslimes.— XVI. Craagi— Queke-boatd ;— Hand ia 
?d Haod out ; — Whita and Black, and Making and Mamng ; — Figgnm ; — -MoMi 
the Peg ; — Hole about tha ChimJi'yard ; — Pennj-prick ; — Pick-pmnt, &c ; — 
Mottoei, Suniles, and Cran-purpoKi ; — The Puraoa ha* loaf his Cloak. 



I.— POPULAR MANLY PASTIMES IMITATED BY CHILDREN. 

Most of the popular pastimes mentioned in the preceding' pages 
were imitated by the young;er part of the community, and io 
some degree, at least, became the sports of children. Archery, 
and the use of missive weapoD.s of all kinds, were formerly con- 
sidered as an essential part of a young man's education; for 
which reason the bow, the sling, the spear, and other military 
instruments, were put into his hands at a very early period of 
his life; he was also eucouraged in the pursuit of such sports 
as promoted muscular strength, or tended to make him ac- 
quainted with the duties of a soldier. When the bow and the 
sling were laid aside in favour of the gun, prudence naturally 
forbad the putting an instrument of so dangerous a nature into 
the hands of children; they however provided themselves a sub- 
stitute for the gun, and used a long bollow tube called a trunk, 
in which they thrust a small pointed arrow, contrived to 6t the 
cavity with great exactness, and then blowing into the trunk 
with all their might, the arrow was driven through it and dis« 
charged at the other end by the expansion of the compressed air. 
Sometimes pellets of clay were used instead of the arrows. Dr. 
Johuson m his Dictionary, under the article trunk, has this 
quotation from Ray : ** In a shooting trunk, the longer it is lo a 
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certain limil, the swifter and more forcibly the air drives the 
pellet." The (nrnks were Bucceeded by pot-guns made with 
hollow pieces of elder, or of quills, ihe pellets being thrust into 
theni by the means of a ramrod. These were also called pop- 
guns; and perhaps more properly, from the popping noise they 
make in disclmrglug the pellets. Big bouncing words are com- 
pared to pot-gun reports in a comedy called The Knave in Grame, 
printed in 1640.' 



II.— H0R3F,S. 



Most boys are exceedingly delighted with riding, either 
horses or in carriages, and also upon men's shoulders, which we 
find to be a very ancient sport;' and I trust there are but few of 
my readers who hare not seen them with a bough or a wand 
substituted for a horse, atid highly pleased in imitating the gal- 
lopping and prancing of that noble animal.^ This is an amuse- 
ment of great antiquity, well known in Greece; and if report 
speaks truth, some of the greatest men have joined in it, either 
to relax the vigour of their own minds for a time, or to delight 
their children. The Persian ambassadors found Agesilaus, the 
Lacedemonian monarch, employed in this manner.^ Socrates 
also did the same, for which it seems his pupil j^lcibiades used 
to laugh at him.* If we torn to the engraving No. 45,* we shall 
see two boys, each of them having two wands, the one serves for 
a horse, and the other for a spear, and thus equipped they are 
justing together. The engraving No. 30,' represents a boy 
mounted upon a wooden horse, drawn by two of his companions, 
and tilting at (he quintain ; and here we may remark that the 
bohoiirts, the tournaments, and most of the other superior pasa 
times have been subjected to youthful imitation ; and that toys 
were made on purpose to train up the young nobility in the 
knowledge and pursuit of military pastimes, as may be seen by 
the engravings Nos. 43 and 44.^ Nay, some writers, and not 
without the support of ancient documents, derive the origin of 
all these splendid spectacles from the sportive exercises of the 
Trojan boys.' 

' Gsrrick's Collection, G. vol. ii. ' See p. 8', ' ' 

' PIuLin Apanhihcgm. Laced, etftian. Var. HitiC. I]l>. xii. cap- Is. 

• Vsl. Mil. lili.viii. tsp. 8. • See p. 147- ' 

• See pp. 144—146. ' Sea p. 125. 
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m.— RACING AND CHACING. 

Contending' with cacL other for superiority in racing on fcwt u 
natural to cliiltlreii;' and this emulation has heen productive of 
many dilferent amusementc, among which the following seem to 
be the most prominent. 

Base, or Prisoners' Bars, is described in a preceding part of 
this work.' 

Hunt the Fox. — In this game one of the boys is permitted to 
run out, and Iiaving law given to him, that is, being permitted 
to go to a certain distance from his comrades before they pursue 
him, their abject is to lake him if possible before he can return 
borne. We have the following speech from an idle boy in The 
longer thou livest the more Fool thou art, an old comedy, written 
towards the close of the sixteenth century :^ 

And also nhen we piny kdcI bant ibe fox, * 

outrun all llie boye id tUe schoole. 

Hunt the Hare is the same pastime under a different denomi- 
nation. 

Harry-racket, or Hide and Seek, called also Hoop and Hide ; 
where one parly of the boys remain at a station called iheir 
home, while the others go out and hide themselves ; when they 
are hid one of them cries hoop, as a signal for those at home to 
seek after them. If they who are bidden can escape the vigil- 
ance of the seekers and get home uncaughl, they go out to hide 
again ; hut so many of them as are caught, on the contrary, be- 
come seekers, and those who caught them hare the privilege of 
hiding themselves. 

Thread the Taylor's Needle. — In this sporl the youth of both 
sexes frequently join. As many as choose to play lay hold of 
hands, and the last in the row runs to the top, where passing 
under the arms of the two first, the rest follow: the first then 
becoming the last, repeats the operation, and so on alternately 
as long as the game continues. 

Cat after Mouse ; performed indiscriminately by the boys and 
the girls. All the players but one holding each other's hands 
form a large circle; he that is exempted passes round, and 
striking one of them, immediately runs under the arms of the 
rest; the person bo struck is obliged to pursue him until he )ic 
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caught, but at ihe same lime he must he careful to pa«s under 
the arms of the same players as he did who touched him. or he 
fbrfeiU his chance and stands out, while he that was pursued 
claims a place in the circle. When this game is played by *li 
equal number of boys and girls, a hoy must touch a girl, and r 
girl a boy, and when either of them be caught ihey go into the 
middle of the ring and salute each other; hence is derived the 
name of kiss in the ring. 

Barley-brake. — The excellency of this sport seems to have 
consisted in running well ; hut I know not its properties. 
Johnson quotes these lines from Sidtiey: 

By Qf^igbbouTB praiJiM^ she went abroad thereby, 
Al buley-brake her aweet swift feet lo tiy.' 

Puss in the Corner. — A certain number of boys or girls stand' 
singly at different distances; suppose we say for instance one at 
eacli of the four corners of a room, a finh is then placed in the 
middle ; the business of those who occupy the corners is to keep 
changing their positions in a regular succession, and of the out- 
player, to gain one of the corners vacated by the change before 
the successor can reach it : if done he retains it, and the loeer 
takes his place in the middle. 

Leap Frog. — One boy stoops down with his bands upon faia 
knees and others leap over him, every one of them running 
forward and stooping in his turn. The game consists in a con- 
tinued succession of stooping and leaping. It is mentioned by 
Sbakspeare in King Henry the Fffth ; " If I could win a lady 
at leap-frog, 1 should quickly leap into a wife;" by Jonson ^_ 
in the comedy of Bartholomew Fair, " A leap-frogge chanctt^H 
now;" and by several other more modem writers. ^H 

^^^H IV.— WRESTLING AND Ol'HER GYMNASTIC SP0RT3. ^H 

^^^ To the foregoing pastimes we may add Wrestling, which 
was particularly practised by the hoys in the counties of Corn- 
wall and Devon.' In the engraving No. 18, we find two lads 
confeniliiig for mastery at this diversion. 

Hopping and Sliding upon one Leg are both of them childish 
•ports, but at the same time very ancient, for they were practised 

' Dictionary, word hiTlty-bTake. " See p. 80. 
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by the Grecian youth ; oue they called nkiiietinda, AaniTivia, 
which was a struggle between the competitors who should stand 
motionlesB the longest upon the sole of his foot; the other d^ 
nominated ascoliasnios, AaKuXicaiioi,^ was dancing or hopping 
upon one foot,^ the conqueror being he who could hop the most 
frequently, and continue the performance longer than any of hia 
comrades; and this pastime is alluded to by the author of the 
old comedy. The longer thou livest the more Fool thou art, 
wherein a boy boasting of his proficiency in various school 
games, adds. 

An* I hop ■ good waj upon my one legge. 

Among the school-boys in my memory there was a pastime 
called Hop—Scotch, which was played in this manner: a paral- 
lelogram about four or five feet wide, and ten or twelve feet in 
length, was made upon the ground and divided laterally into 
eighteen or twenty different compartments, which were called 
beds; some of them being larger than others. The players 
were each of them provided with a piece of a tile, or any other 
flat material of the like kind, which they cast by the hand into 
the difierent beds in a regular succession, and every time the 
tile was cast, the player's business was to hop upon one legf 
after it, and drive it out of the boundaries at the end where he 
Stood to throw it ; for, if it passed out at the sides, or rested 
upon any one of the marks, it was necessai'y for the cast to be 
repeated. The boy who performed the whole of this operation 
by the fewest casts of the tile was the conqueror. 

Skipping. — ^This amusement is probably very ancient. It is 
performed by a rope held by both ends, that is, one end in each 
hand, and thrown forwards or backwards over the head and 
under the feet alternately. Boys often contend for superiority 
of skill in this game, and he who passes the rope about most 
times without interruption is the conqueror. lu the hop season, 
a hop-«tem stripped of its leaves is used instead of a rope, and 
in my opinion it is preferable. 

Trundling the hoop is a pastime of uncertain origin, but 
much in practice at present, and especially in London, where 
the boys appear with their hoops in the public streets, and are 
sometimes very troublesome to thoee who are passing through 
them. 

■ Jotui. Meotsi, de Lud. Grac. ' pBHai. lib. ii. cap. 1 ' See 
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wimmii^g, ^Iriling,' and of late years skating, may be 
Nikoiicd among ihe boys' amusements; also walking u|>oa 
stilts,' swinging, anil the pastime of the meritot and bee^fitr. 
or tetter-totter, which have been Dientioned already,* t<^thei' 
with most of the games piayed with t..e bail,' as weil as nine- 
pins and skittles,' i 

V MARBLES AND SPAN -COUNTER. 

Marbles seem to have been used by the boys as substitutes 
for bowls, and with them they amuse themselves in many dif- 
ierent manners. I believe originally nuts, round stones, or any 
other small thing;s that could be easily bowled along, were used 
as marbles. Those now played with seem to be of more modem 
invention. It is said of Augustus when young, that by way of 
amusement he spent many hours in playing with little Moorish 
boys cum nucibus, with nuts.^ The author of one of the Tatlers 
calls it "a game of marbles not unlike our common law."' 

Taw, wherein a number of boys put each of them one or two 
marbles in a ring and shoot at them alternately with other 
marbles, and he who obtains the most of them by beating them 
out of ihe ring is the conqueror, 

Nino holes; which consists in bowling of marbles at a wooden 
bridge with nine arches. There is also another game of marbles 
where four, five, or six holes, and sometimes more, are made 
in the ground at a distance from each other ; and the business 
of every one of the players is to bowl a marble by a regular 
succession into all the holes, which he who completes in th« 
fewest bowls obtains the victory. 

Boss out, or boss and span, also called hit or span, wherein 
one bowls a marble to any distance that he pleases, which 
serves as a mark for his antagonist to bowl at, whose business 
it is to hit the marble first bowled, or lay his own near enough 
to it for him to span the space between them and touch both 
the marbles ; in either case he wins, if not, his marble remaioa 
where it lay and becomes a mark for the first player, and so 
alternately until the game be won. 

Span .counter is a pastime similar to the former, but played 
Bffrith couiilers instead of marbles I have frequeutly seen the 

it |'|>. 8^, 36. Taken from Cricke of tbo jugglera. See p. 116. 

uil<.30X,303. ' ). ' obap.iii. p. 91, etinfrn. * Ijee p. £70. 
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Doys for want of both perform it wilh slonea. This sport is 
called in French tapper, a word signifyiitg to strike or hit, be- 
cause if one counter is struck by tbe other, the game is won. 



VI.— TOPS, &C.— THE DEVIL AMONG THE TAILORS. 

The top was used in remote limes by the Grecian boys. 
It is mentioned by Suidas, and called in Greek rpoxoc. and in 
Latin turbo. It was well known at Kome in the days of VirgiJ,' 
nnd with iis as early at least as the fourleentb century, when 
its form was the same as it is now, and the manner of using it 
can admit of but little if any difference. Boys whipping of 
tops occur in the marginal paintings of (he MSS. written at this 
period. It was probably in use long before. 

In a manuscript at the Museum^ I met with tbe following 
anecdote of prince Henry, tbe eldest son of James 1., and the 
author assures ua it is perfectly genuine; ^ his words are these: 
" The first tyrae that he the prince went to the towne of Sterling 
io meete the king, seeing a little without the gale of the towne 
a stack of come in proportion not unlike to a top p wherewith he 
used to play ; he said to some Ihat were with him, ' loe there 
is a goodly topp;' whereupon one of them saying, ' why doe 
you not play with it thenf ' he answered, 'set you it up for 
me and I will play with it.'" 

We have hitherto been speaking of the whip-top; forthepeg- 
top, I believe, must be ranked among the modern inventions, 
and probably originated from the te-to(ums and whirligigs, which 
seem all of them Io have some reference to the lops, saving only 
that the usage of the te-lotum tfiay be considered as a kind of 
petty gambling, it being marked witb a certain number of 
letters: and part of the stake is taken up, or an additional 
part put down, according as those letters lie uppermost. The 
author of Martin. Scrililerus mentions this toy in a whimsical 
manner : " He found that marbles taught him percussion, and 
whirligigs the axis in peretrochio." When I was a boy the 
te-totum had only four sides, each of them marked with a 
letter ; a T for take all ; an H for half, that is of the slake ; an 
N for nothing; and a P for put down, that is, a ^take equal 

■ 'i'he poel liu dnWD a aiinile fram thii pHlime. JSnetdo*, lib, tu. lio, 373, M 
>)frii. 

' Hirl. Lib. No. 6391. 
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to ihnt you put down at first. Toya of tliis kind are now mi 
■with many sides and letters. 

There is a childish pastime which may well be inserted here, 
generally known by the ridiculous appellation of the Devil 
among the Tailors; it consists of nine small pins placed like 
skittles in the midst of a circular board, surrounded by a ledge 
with a small rCcess on one side, in which a peg'-top is set up 
by means of a string drawn through a crevice in the recess; 
the top when loused spins about among the pins and beats 
some, or all of them, down before its motion ceases; the 
players at this game spin the top alternately, and he who firbl 
beats down the pins to the number of one-and-thirly is the coi^ 
qubror. This silly game, I am told, is frequently to be seen at 
low public huuses, where many idle people resort and play at 
h for beer and trifling stakes of money. 
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'II^EVKN OR ODD— CHUCK-HALFPEXNY— DUCK A\D DRAKE. 

Even or Odd is another childish game of chance well known 
lo the ancients, and called in Greek artiazein, ApnaHuv, and in 
Latih par vel iinpar. Hence the following line in Horace : 

Udere pu, impiu i eiiaiiiira in arandine Imgl. 
To pisy at Hiea or odd — to tide upon k losg reed or cue.' 

The piny consists in one person concealing in bis hand a 
number of any small pieces, and another calling even or odd 
at bis pleasure; the pieces are then exposed, and the victory 
is decided by counting them; if they correspond with the 
call, the hider loses; if the contrary, of course he wins. The 
Grecian boys used beans, nuts, almonds, and money; in fact 
any thing that can be easily concealed in the hand will answer 
the purpose. 

Cross and Pile is mentioned some pages back.' Here we 
miiyadd Cliuck-farthing, played by the boys at the commence- 
ment of the last century ; it probably bore some analogy to pitch 
and hustle." There is a letter in the Spectator supposed lo be 
from the father of a romp, who, among other complaints of 
her conduct, says, " I catched her once at eleven years old at 
chuck-farthing among the boys." ^ I have seen a game thus 
denominated played with halfpence, every one of the compe- 
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titers liaving a like nnniber, either two or four, and a hole 
being made in the ground with a mark at a given distance for 
the players to stand, they pitch their halfpence singly in suc- 
cession towards the hole, and be whose halfpenny lies the 
nearest to it has the priydege of coining first to a second mark 
much nearer than the former, and all the halfpence are given 
to him; these he pitches in a mass towards the hole, and as 
many of them as remain therein are his due ; if any fall short 
or jump out of it, the second player, that is, he whose half- 
penny in pitching lay nearest to the 6rst goer's, takes them 
and performs in like manner; he is followed by the others so 
long as any of the halfpence remain. 

Duck and Drake, is a very silly pastime, though inferior to 
few in point of antiquity. It is called in Greek epostrakismoB, 
£iroorpaici9/io£,' and was anciently played with flat shells, testulam 
marinam,' which the boys threw into the water, and he whose 
shell rebounded most frequently from the surface before it 
finally sunk, was the conqueror. With us a part of a tile, a 
potsherd, or a flat stone, are often substituted for the shells. 

To play at ducks and drakes is a proverbial expression for 
spending one's substance extravagantly. In the comedy 
called Green's Tu Quoque, one of the characters, speaking 
of a spendthrift, says, " he has thrown away as much in ducks 
and drakes as would have bought some five thousand capons." 

VIII.— BASTE THE BEAR— HUNT THE SUPPER, &c 
Baste, or buffet the bear with hammer and block, are rather 
appendages to other games than games by themselves, being 
pnnishmeutB for failures, that ought to have been avoided ; the 
first is nothing more than a boy couching down, who is laden 
with the clothes of his comrades and thon buffeted by them; 
the latter takes place when two boys have offended, one of 
which kneeling down bends his body towards the ground, and 
he is called the block ,- the other is named the hammer, and 
taken up by four of his comrades, one at each arm and one at 
each leg, and struck against the block as many times as the 
play requires. 

Hunt the Slipper. — In this pastime a number of boys and 
girls indiscriminately sit down upon the ground in a ring, with 
one of their companions standing on the outside ; a slipper is 

' rollas, Sb. ix. cap. 7. 
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(hen proiliiced by those seated in the rin^, ariJ passed about 
from one to the other underneath their clothes as briskly as 
possible, so as to present the player without from knowing 
where it in; when he can find it, and detain it, ihe person id 
whose possession it wa^, at tliat time, must change place with 
biro, and the play recommences. 

Shnltle-cock has been spoken of in a former chapter, the 
engraving, No. t)8,' aBbrds an ancient re])rescutation of ihu 
game. ^H 

IX SPORTINti WITH INSECTS— KITES— WINDMILLS ^H 

Spinning of chafers and of butterflies. — 1 do not know a 
greater fault in the nurture of children than the conniving at 
the wanton acts of barbarity which they practise at an early 
age upon innocent insects; the judgment of that parent most 
be exceedingly defective, or strangely perverted, who can pro- 
portion the degree of cruelty to the smalhiess of the creature 
that unfortunately becomes the sufierer. It is hut a fly, perhaps 
he may say, when he sees bis child pluck off its wings or its 
legs by way of amusement ; it is but a fly, and cannot feel 
much pain; besides the infant would cry if I was to take it 
from him, ami that might endanger his health, which surely is 
of more conse<iuence than many flies : hut I fear worse conse- 
quences are to be dreaded by permitting it to indulge so vicious 
an inclhialion, for as it grows up, the same cruelty will in all 
likelihood he extended to larger animals, and its heart by de- 
grees made callous to every claim of tenderness and humanity. 

I have seen school-hoys shooting of flies with a headless pin 
impelled through part of a tobacco-pipe, by the means of a 
bent cane, and this instrument is commonly called a fly-gun ; 
from this they have proceeded to the truncating of frogs, and 
afterwards to tormenting of cats, with every other kind of 
animal they dare to attack ; but I have neither time to recollect, 
nor inclination to relate, the various wanton acts of barbarism 
that have been practised, arising from the want of checking 
this pernicious inclination as soon as it begins to manifest in 
the minds of children. 

The chafers, or May-flies, a kind of beetles found upon tlie 
bloom of hemlock in the mouths of May and June, are gene- 
rally made the victims of youthful cruelty. These inoflTensive 
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insects are rre<{ucntly caught in great quantities, cnnnmed into 
small boxes without food, and carried in the pockets of school- 
boys to he taken out and toruieuled at their leisure, which is 
done in this manner ; a crooked pin having two or three yards 
of thread attached to it, is thrust through the tail of the chafer, 
and on its being thrown into the air it naturally endeavours to 
lly away, but is readily drawn back by the boy, which occasions 
it to redouble its efforts to escape; these struggles are called 
spinning, and the more it makes of tbem, and the quicker the 
vibrations are, the more its young tormentor is delighted with 
his prize. 

1 am convinced that this cruelty, as well as many otbers 
above mentioned, arise from the perpetrators not being well 
aware of the consequences, nor conscious that the practice of 
them is exceedingly wicked. I hope the reader will excuse 
my introducing a story relating lo myself; but as it may serve 
to elucidate the argument, 1 shall venture to give it. When a 
child, I was cangbt by my mother, who greatly abhorred every 
species of cruelty, in the act of spinning a chafer ; I was so 
much delighted with the performance that I did not observe 
her coming into the room, but when she saw what I was r.bout, 
without saying any thing previously to me, she canght me by 
the ear and pinched it so severely that I cried mercy j to 

the punishment she added this just reproof: " That insect has 
its feelings as you have 1 do you not see that the swift vibrations 
of its wings are occasioned by tbe torment it sustains? you 
have pierced its body without remorse, I have only pinched 
your ear, and yet you have cried out as if I had killed vou." 
1 felt the admonition in its full effect, liberated the poor Mar* 
^v, and never impaled another afterwaids. 
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The preceding represcntnlion is from a drawing on a e 
script in the Royal Library,' 

Tliia barbarous sport is exceedingly ancient. We find 
f '■lemione*! by Aristophanes in liis comedy of The Clouds.^ It 
i» called in the Greek nielolonthe, MqAoXov^q. rendered in the Latin 
•carabtsns, which seems to liare been the name of the insect 
But the Grecian boys were less cruel in the operation than 
(hose of modern times, for they bound the thread about the 
legs of the beetle, instead of thrusting a pin through its tail. 
We arc also told that the formt-r frequently amused theni- 
selres in the same manner with litlle birds, substituted for the 
beetles.* 

The Kile is a paper machine well known m the present day, 
which the boys fly into the air and retain by means of a long 
string. It probably received its denomination from having 
originally been made in the shape of the bird called a kite ; in 
a short French and English Dictionary published by Miege, 
A. D. 1690, the words cerf volant, are said among other sig- 
nificatiuns to denote a paper kite, anti this is the first time I 
have found it mentioned. Now, the paper kites are not re- 
stricted to any particular form ; they appear in a great diversity 
of figures, and not unfrequently in the similitude of men and 
boys, I have been told, that in China the flying of paper 
kites is a very ancient pastime, and practised much more gene- 
rally by the children there than it is in England. From (hat 
country perhaps it was brought to us, but the time of its intro- 
duction is unknown to me; however, 1 do not find any reason 
to conclude that it existed here much more than a century^- 
back. 




tir. Tbi Fapsh Wimdhili.. 

This is from a painting nearly fire hundred years old ; thougi 

differs very little in its form frou those used by the childn 

at present. 

> No. 1. b. vii, > AcCii. •oane die last. ' Follui, lib. u. cap. 7. 
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X.~BOB-CHEaRY. 
This is " H play among children," says Johnson, " in wbich 
the cherry is hung so as to bob against the mouth," or rather 
so high as to oblige them to jump in order to catch it in their 
mouth, for which reason the candidate is ofleo unsuccessful. 
Hence the point in the passage which Johnson quotes Iroai 
Arbuthnot. " Bob-cherry teaches at once two noble Tirtne§, 
patience and constancy ; the first in adhering to the pursuit of 
one end, the latter in bearing a disappointment." 
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century, ^M 



^pin this engraving, taken from a MS. of the fourteenth 
in the Boyal Library,' we see a sport of this kind where foui 
persons are playing, but the object they are aiming at is much 
larger than a cherry, and was probably intended to represent 
an apple or an orange. " It was customary," we are told by 
Mr. Brand, "on the eve of All-Hallows, for the youtig people 
In the north to dive for apples, or catch at them when stuck 
at one end of a kind of hanging beam, at the other extremity 
of which is fixed a lighted candle, and that with their moutha, 
only having their hands tied behind their back."' 




m 






A pastime somethingrGsembling that of diving for the apples^] 
I take it, is representee! by the for^^ing engraving rrom a MS. " 
ill die Bodleian Library,' and the businesti of the boy upOD 
the I'unu, with his head over the vessel of water, is to catch 
some object contained therein, or to avoid being dncic^ when 
other entl of the form is elevated by hk companion. 
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XI.— HOODMAN BLIND— HOT COCKLES. 
Hoodman Blind, more commonly called Blind Man's Buff, 
where a player is blinded and buffeted by his comrades until 
he can catch one of tliem, which done, the person caught is 
blinded in his stead. This pastime was known to the Grecian 
yonlh, and called by them myia chaiki, Mum xaXrtj' It is called 
Hoodmao's Blind because the players formerly were blinded 
wilb their hoods. In the Two angry Women of Abington, a 
comedy, this pastime is called the Christmas-«port of Hobman> 
Blind. 

The manner in which Hoodman Blind was anciently performed 
with us appears from these three difierent representations, all ■ 
of them from the Bodleian MS. before mentioned. I 





The players who are blinded have their hoods reversed upon 
their heads for that purpose, and the hoods of their compaiiioriB 
are separately bound in a knot to buffet them. 

Hot Cockles, from the French hautes-coquiiles, is a play in 
which one kneels, and covering his eyes lays his head in another's 
lap and guesses who struck him. Gay describes this paslime 
in the following lines: 



Buioma gave 3 gentle tap, sad 1 

Quick rose, and read sad mischief in her eye. 

" The Chytrinda, xurpivJo, of the Grecians," says Arbulhtiut, 
" is certainly not our hot cockles, for that was by pinching;, not 
by striking;" butthedescriptionof the chytrinda, as it is given 
by an ancient writer, bears little or no resemblance to the game 
of hot cockles, but is similar to another equally well knowu 
with us, aud called frog in the middle. The chytrinda toofe 
place in this manner :— A single player, called x"P"- koira, 
and with us the frog, being seated upon the ground, was sur- 
rounded by his comrades, who pulled or buffeted him until he 
could catch one of them; which done, the person caught took 
his place, and was buffeted in like manner.' I scarcely ueed 
to add, that the frog in tfae middle, as it is played in the 
'-^resent day, does not admit of any material variation. There 
was another method of playing this game, according to the 
same author; but it bears no reference to either of (hose above 
described. The following engravings represent both the pastimes 
above mentioned, taken from the Bodleian manuscript of 1S44 
last referred to, 

■ Pollux, lib. ii. cap. 7. 




Xn^-COCK-FIG HTING. 
1 have already spoben at large upon cock -fighting, and 
throwing at cocks. 1 shall only observe tltat the InLter, espe- 
cially, waa a very common pastime among the boys of this 
country till within these few years; and in the following en- 
graving we have the copy of a curious delineation, which I take 
to re{)rcsent a boyish triumph. 
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The hero supposed to have won ilie cock, or whose cock 
facaped unhurt from the danger to which he had been exposed, 
IS carried upon a long pole by two of his companions ; be 
iiolds the bird in his bands, and is followed by a third comrade, 
who bears a flag emblazoned with a cudgel, the dreadful in- 
strument used upon these occasions. The original painting 
occurs in the manuscript mentioned in the preceding article. 



The two next engravings are representations of a pastime, 
tbe name of which is unknown to me; but the purpose of it 
is readily discovered. 
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In ibis, which is from the just cited Bodleian MS., we see 
a young man seated upon a round pole which may readily 
turn either way, and immediately beneath him is a vessel nearly 
filled with water; he holds a taper in each hand, and one of 
ihem is lighted, and bis business, I presume, is to bring them 
botb together LMid light the other, being careful at the same 
time not to lose bis balance, for that done, he must inevitably 
fell into the water. 

In the following, from a beautiful book of prayers in the 
possession of Francis Douce, esq. the task assigned to the youth 
is still more difiicull, as well from the manner in which he is 
seated, as from the nature of the performance, which here lie 
has completed: that is, to reach forward and light the taper 
held in his hands from that which is affixed to the end of tlte 
pole, and at a distance from him. 
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TTie originals of bolli ibese engraf ings w ere made in the four- 
leeulb ceiilury. 

The fiubjoined engraTinp. also from a drawing in Mr. Douce's 
book of prayers, represents two boys seated upon a form by- 
Ihe side of a water-ttib ; both of (hem with their hands fixed 
below (heir knees, and one bending backwards in the eame 
position, intending, I presume, to touch the water without it»- 
tuerging' his head, or falling into it, and aflerwaxds (o recover 
bis position. 
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This trick being done by the one was probably imitated by 

tlie olberi 1 speak liowever from conjecture only. If it be 

necessary for bim who stoops to take any thing out of the water, 

the pastime will bear some analogy to the diving for apples 

represented by the engraving No. 119, on a preceding page,' 

111 some great Boarding Schools for the fair sex, it is cu-;- 

> tomiiry, upon the introduction of a novice, for the scholars to 

I receive her with much pretended solemnity, and decorate a 

[ Ihroiie in which she is to be installed, in order to hear a set 

ii|)vecb, addressed to her by one of the young ladies in the 

I liiinic of llie rest. The throne is wide enough for three persons 

■ rajesDi. 
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to sit coDveniently, and ig made with ti?o stools, having 
tub nearly filled with water between them, and the whole is 
covered by a counterpane or blanket, ornamented with ribanda 
and other trifling fineries, and drawn very lighlly over the two 
stools, upon each of which a lady is seated to keep the blanket 
from giving way when the new scholar takes her place j and 
these are called her oiaids of hononr. Tlie speech consists of 
high-flown compliments calculated to flatter the vanity of the 
stranger ; and as soon as it is concluded, the maids of honour 
rising suddenly together, the counterpane of course gives way, 
and poor miss is unexpectedly immerged in the water. 



Building of houses with cards, and such like materials, is 
a very common amusement wilh children, as well as drawing 
little waggons, carts, and coaches; and sometimes boys will 
harness dogs and other animals, and put them to their waggons 
in imitation of horses. Something of this kind is alluded to 
by Horace, who writes thus in one of his satires : ' 

.SdiEcure cbbeus, ploElello adjungere mures. 
To build litUe Louses, andjnin mice to tlie dimiautivs waggons. 

Queitiona and Commands, a childish pastime, which though 
somewhat different in the modern modification, most probably 
derived its origin from the basilinda, BaaiXirSa^' of the Greeks, in 
which we are told a king, elected by lot, commanded his com- 
rades what they should perform. 

Handy-dandy, "a play," says Johnson, "in which children 
change hands and places ; " this seems clear enough according 
to the following quotation from Shakspeare: "See how yond 
justice rails upon yond simple thief! hark in thine ear; change 
places ; and handy-dandy which is the Justice and which is the 
thief; " to which is added another from Arbuthnot, " neither 
cross and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite so ancient as 
handy-dandy." 

Snap-dragon. This sport isseldom exhibited but in winter, 
and chiefly at Christmas-time; it is simply heating of brandy or 
some other ardent spirit in a dish with raisins ; when the brandy 
being set on fire, the young folks of both sexes standing round 
it pluck out the raisins, and eat them as hastily as they < 
but rarely without burning their hands, or scalding their mouths. 
' Lib ii. BBt. 3. line VT, ' PoUuz, lib. ix. cap. T> 
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Pushkin IB a very silly sporty being nothing move than smiply 
pushing one pin across another* 

Crambo is a diFersion wherein one gives a word, to which 
another finds a rhyme ; this, with other trifling amusements, is 
mentioned in a paper belonging to the Spectator.^ ^ A little 
superior to these," that is, to persons engaged in crosfr-purposes, 
questions, and commands, ** are those who can play at crambo, 
or cap-verses." In this we trace some vestige of a more ancient 
pastime, much in vogue in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
called the A B C of Aristotle ; which is strongly recommended 
by the author, one ^ Mayster Bennet," not only to children, but 
also to persons of man's estate, if ignorant of letters. The 
ptoem to this curious alliterative alphabet is to the following 
eflfect : 

^* Whoever will be wise and command respect let him learn 
his letters, «nd look upon the A B C of Aristotle, against 
which no argument will hold good : It is proper to be known 
by clerks and knights, and may serve to amend a mean man, 
for often the learning of letters may save his life. No good 
man will take offence at the amendment of evil, therefore let 
every one read this arrangement and govern himself thereby. 

Hearkyn and heare eyeiy man and child how that I begynne. 

A to ameioas, to adventurous ; ne anger the too much. 
B to bold, to busy* and board thou not too brode. 
C to curtes, to cruel, and care not too sore. 
D to dull, to dreadful!, and drynk thou not too oft. 
£ to ellynge, to excellent ; ne to ernestiiill neyther. 
F to fierce, ne too famiHer but frendely of chere. 
G, to glad, to gloryous, and gealosy thou shalt hate 
H to hasty, to hardy, ne too bevy yn thyne herte. 
I to jettyng, to jangling, and jape not too oft. 
K to keeping, to kynd, and ware knaves taches among. 
L to lothe, to lovyng, to lyberail of goods. 
M to medlurs, to merry but as manner asketh. 
N to noyous, to nyce, ne nought to newe fangle. 
O to orpyd, to oveyrthwarte, and othes do thee hate. 
P to preysyng, to prevy, ne peerless with prynces. 
Q to queynt, to querelous, but quyene wele thee may. 
R to ryetous, to revelyng, ne rage not too ihoche. 
S to strange, ne to stervyng, nor stare not too brode. 
T to taylours, ne tayle wyse, for temperance yt hatyth* 
V to yenemous, to violent, and waste not too mych. 
W to wyld, ne wrathful, and ne too wyse deeme tliee. 

For fear of a fall. 

A mieasnrablie meane way is b^st for us all. Explicit." 

> Vol. vii. No. 604. 
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There are two copies of (his alphabet among the UarleJan 
mnnuscript^, one marked 1706, written in the fourteenth century, 
and another marked 541 ; whence the above is chiefly tafccn. 
At the end of the former we read " XY wyth esed and per se — ' 

Lotteries, in which toys and other trifling prizes were in- 
cluded to be drawn for by children, were in fashion formerly, 
but by degrees, and especially since the establishment of the 
State Lottery, they have been magnilied into a dangerous spe. 
cies of gambling, and are very properly suppressed by the 
legislature. They were in imitation of the Slate Lotteries, with 
prizes of money proportionable to the value of the tickets, and 
drawn in like manner. These lotteries are called little goes. 



V XV.— OBSOLETE PASTIMES. 

t I have here attempted to give some account of the principal 
sports practised by the children of this country. I am fully 
sensible that the list will admit of very many additions, and 
also that the pastimes which are included in it have been sub- 
ject to numberless variations, I have, however, set down all 
that I can recollect, and described them according to the 
manner in which I have seen the larger part of them perfonued. 
It only remains for me to enumerate a few more, which iiidi 
are not well known to me, but may be elucidated hereafter by 
e able writer. 
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This engraving represents a kind of a mock procession, whert 

one of the company, equipped in a royal habit with a ciown 

upon his bead, is walking with bis mantle displayed by two 

—ailendants, and preceded by a zany beating a t fimbourin with 
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knotted ibong. I presume it to be tlip installation of tlie King 
of the Bean, who has already been introduced to the reader. 

Below it are two tigures, one of them blinded with his bood, 
having a club upon his shoulder, aud approaching towards an 
iron cauldron, iu order no doubt lo strike it with bis dub. 




This may probably refer to the amusement at wakes and 
fain, where various tasks for pastime sake are frequently as> 
signed to blindfolded persons, as the Wheelbarrow Race, de- 
scribed on a preceding page.' The drawings from whence the 
two last engrarings are derived, are in the Bodleian MS. of 
1344 already mentioned. 

The sport in the next representation is quite unknown to me, 
unless it may be thought to bear some resemblance to the 
Greek game called apodidraskinda, ArtililparrivSa,' where one 
being seated in the midst of his comrades, closed bis eyes, or 
was blinded by the baud of another, while the rest concealed 
themselves, and he who was found by him after he was per- 
mitted to rise, took his -place; this was eridently a species of 
the pastime called hide and seek. The original of this en- 
graving is in a MS. of the thirteenth century, in the Roya 
Library.' 
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a equally at akisa respecting tlic 



D next reprcsrntalions. 




Those tliat are staniliug, and those titat are .<^Gateil belovj 
them, are eridently engag;ed in a similar-kind of (lastiiiie. Thel 
only game within the compass of my knowledge that bears any 
resemblance to it, I have seen played by two persons one o. 
them alternately holds up the fingers of his right hand, varying 
the number at his pleasure, and the other is obliged to answei- 
proniptly by exposiug a like number of his fingers, which is 
called by both, and the least varialion on either side loses. Iti 
these delineationg there are three players, and he in the tuiddle i 
seems to be alternately answering to the other two. They tire j 
in the Bodleian MS. of 1344. 

Mr. Donee's Book of Prayers of the fourteenth -jenturv roihrfl 
tnins the following representation. 
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134. 



Here we see a rope apparently made fast at both ends, and 
a man laying hold of it with his teeth, by wliich he seems 
to support himself. If this be the meaning of the delineator, 
the trick may properly be classed with those that were exhibited 
by the minstrels and the joculators. 




135. 




136. 



With respect to the two preceding drawings from the fre- 
«ntly mentioned MS. of 1344, in the Bodleian Library, I call 
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hardly venture a conjecture; unless we may euppoae them to 
represent two of the ridjculou^ ceremonies belonging to the Fes- 
tival of Fools, I suspect the monks with the nmm in No. 135, 
nvt: lay people who have assumed the religious habits, for the 
former have not the tonsure, but their hah" is powdered witli 
lilue. 



XVI.— CREAG— QUEKE-HOARTJ-H.iNP IN AND HAND OUT~WHJTE 
AND BLACK, AND MAKING AM) MARRING— FIGGUM—MOSEL 
THE FtX}— HOLE ABOUT THE CHURCHYARD--PENNY-PBICK. 
PICK-POINT. aic-MOTTOES, SIMILES, AN11 CR033-PURPOaEai- 
THE PAHSON HAS LOST HIS CLOAK. 

Creag is a game mentioned in a computus dated the twenty- 
eighth of EdivRid I., A. D. 1300, nnd said to have been played 
by his son priuce Edward. 

Queke Borde, with Hand yn and Hand oute, are spoken of 
as new games, and forbidden by a statute made in the seven* 
teenth year of Edward IV. 

Wkite and Black, and also Makiny and Marring are pro- 
hibited by a public act established in the second and third' 
years of Philip and Mary. 

Figi/um is said to be a juggler's game in the comedy of 
Bartholomew Fayre by Ben Jonson, acted in 1614 ; to which is 
added, "the devil is the author of wicked Figgiun." In the 
same play mention is made of crambe (probably rramlio), said 
lo be " another of the devil's games." 

Mosel the Pegge, and playing for the hole about the church 
yard, are spoken of as boys' games, in a comedy called The 
longer thou livest the more Fnol thou art, written in the reign 
of queen Elizabetli, 

Penny-pricke appears to have been a common game in the' 
fifteenth century, and is reproved by a religions writer of that 
period.' 

Pick-point, Venter-point, Blow-point,' and Gregory, occur 
ir. a description of the children's games in the sixteenth century. 
Blow-point was probably blowing an arrow through a trunk at 
certain numbers by way of lottery. To these may be added 
another pastime, oitled Drau-itir/ Dunovtofthe Mire. Chaucer 
probably alludes lo this pastime in the Manciple's Prologue, 

H»rl. MS. I.W1. * Harl. MS. 21o5. 
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where the host seeing the cook asleep, exclaims, ^ Syr, what 
duniie is in the mire/' 

Mottoes^ Similes^ and Cross Purposes^ are placed among' 
the childrens' games in a paper belonging to the Spectator.^ 
And the Parson has lost his cloak^ in another, where a supposed 
correspondent writes thus: ^ I desire to know if the merry g^ame 
f^f the parson has lost his cloak is not much in vogue amongst 
the ladies this Christmas, because I see they wear hoods of 
^11 colours, which I suppose is for that purpose."* 

> ToL iH. llcb §4^. « VoL iT. No. «7S. 
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A B C of Aiiatotlc, 398. 
Abbot of Hisnilc, 339, 3*0. 
Abbots, 8, 9. See Clergy. 
Abingdon, 353. 
Abington Abbey, 26. 

Ace of Roses, 320. 

Aery of Hawks, 28. 

Mlfiic, Earl, 29. 

JEinan, 174. 

.Xthan, 17*. 

^Mtherie, Bishop, SI, Introduction. 

Agapue, 36 i. 

AgesilauB, 380. 

Agneaof Poictou, 193. 

Alauntes, 19. 

Albans, St., IJ, 150, 255. 

AlcibiftdeB, 38. 

AlcinouB, 91. 

Alea, 305. 

Ales (Church and Whitaun), 34, 
Intr. SGT. 

Alexander the Great, 83,51, Intr. 

Alired, 90, Intr. 

AU-hallows, 391. 

ADeys (Bowhng), 63, Intr. SBS. 

Andromache (a rural), 66, Intr. 

Animals — baiting, teaching, imita- 
ting, &C 49, 53, Inlr. 175, 839, 
248, 2S3, 2S6, 3B9. 

Aniou, Duke of, SOO. 

Aniaff, a Dane, 183- 

Anne, 168, 211, 316, 330, 336, S43, 

215, 24T, SS9. 
Lady, daughter of Duke of 

Norfolk, 148. 
Apes, S2, 304, 239, 241,242,843, 

357. 



Archbishops, 9. See Clergy. 

Archery, 62, Intr- 48 — bow knowB 1 
to Saxons and Danes, ibid — arch- 
ery of the Normans, 50— by la- 
dies, ibid — forms of Saxon ttowi, 
ibid — use and practice of the cross- 
bow, 53 — bows and arrows to be 
kept, 61, 56 — decay of archery, 
55 — prices for bows, 58 — equip- 
ment of an archer, SS — directions 
for archery, 6 1— marks for shooting 
at, 62, 63— feats in archery, 6*^ 
ancient bowmen's superiority, 68 
— a good archer called Arthur, 6B 
— prizes for archery, &c. 69, 73, 

lis. 

Aicubalistarians, 73. 
Arden of Feverabam, 307. 
Argument and testimony comparedi 

Arion and Harry Goldingham, 48, 

Intr. 
Aristotle, A B C of, 398. 
Ark, Noah's, 166. 
Arms, lint of under Elijabeth, 58 — 

at tournaments, 131, 135, 13T. 
Arragon, 161, 3'J7. 
Arrows, 59, 63, 70. See Archery. 
Arsnic, to save giants, 44, Int. 
Art of Memoir, 336. 
Arthur, round table of, 1 40. 

a good archer why called, 88, 

Prince of Wales, 161, 3ST. 

Artillery, Kst of, under Elizabeth, 58. 1 

gardens, 34, Intr. 

Arundell, Robert, a good shnger, 67. 

Asaph, 174. 

Aacanius, 19(i. 

Asia and Asiatics, Tl. 199, 
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AHeSy An-radng, 92, 47, S56, 346. 
Astley (Amphitheatre), 90, 230, 246> 

247, 265. 
Athelstan, 18, 31, 40. 
Attitudes for archery, 61. 
Augustus, 384. 
Austria, Duke of, 1 79. 
Automaton chess-player, 201. 
Axes, comhats witn, 1 49. See Justs. 

Baboon, 259. 

Babylon, 308. 

BacK-gammon, 21, Intr. 319. 

Badger, 18, 22, 280. 

Bagpipes, 194, 195. 

Baiting animals with dogs, 52, 53, 
Intr. 276, 280. 

Balancing, 231, 232, 233, 234, 242. 

Balistarii, 52, 73. 

BaU, games with, 91 to 110, 173, 
195, 196, 204, 231, 300. 

of little dogs, 167. 

Ballad-singers, 287. See Joculatcrs. 

Balloon-ball, 96. 

Ban-dogs, 258. 

Bandy-ball, 101, 102. 

Banners, 134, 135, 136. 

Baptism of Bells, 292. 

Bar, throwing of, 75, 76, 369. 

Baraton, Martin, 196. 

Barbary horses, 42. 

Barba*, a bag-piper, 194, 195. 

Barbers, 287, 337. 

Bards, 170. See Minstrels. 

Barge, Lord Mayor's, 307. 

Barley-brake, 382. 

Barlo, Marquis of, 67. 

Barnard Peres, 337. 

Bamet, 255. 

Base, or Prisoners' Bars, 78, 381. 

Bason-ringing, 294. 

Basset, 335. 

Bastard dogs, 19. 

swords, 29, Intr. 

Baste the Bear, 387. 

Bastile, 319. 

Bat for hurling, &c., 91. See Ball. 

Bath, 370. 

, Lord, 210. 

Batting (Bird), 38. 

Battle, tournaments like, 131, 132. 

Bayeaux tapestry, 4. 

Bean, King of the, 343, 400. 

Bears, bear-baiting, bear-garden, SiC. 
48, Intr. 18, 176, 204, 214, 227, 
239, 256, 257, 258, 259, 262, 264. 

game of "Baste theBear," 387. 

Beast, a game at cards, 385. 

Beasts for hunting, 17, 22. 

• of chase, 17, 22. 



Betsti of flight, 18. 
Becket, Thomas ii, 11. 
Bedford-square archery> 64I. 
Beef* steak, dressing of, SS6. 
Beelzebub, 153, 201. 
Bell, Adam, 65, 185. 
Bell Savage, shows at the, S56. 
Bells for ringing, hawk-bells^ prixe- 

bells, &c. 291, 32, 39, 48, 46, 283^ 

P^5. 
-- (Oiirb), 77. 
Uevf ^viin Street, 298. 
Benjamites, slingers, 71. 
Beoric, king's fakoner, 27. 
Berdic, king's joculator, 195, 205. 
Bermondsey, Southwark, 35, 377. 
Bemers, Juliana, 17. 

, Lord, 17. 

Bessy (the), 348. 

Beverley, 189, 195,346. 

Bevis of Southampton, 185. 

Bewits, or hawk's bells, 32. 

Bible- plays. See Plays. 

Billiards, 270, 299. 

Binding Tuesday, 350. 

Birds, tutoring, catching, imitating, 

&c, 28, 38, 39, 248, 855, 390. 

See Hawking^ Partridge, &c 
Bishop of Foob, 345. 

(Boy), 346. 

Bishops, 8, 9, 11. See Clergy. 

Bitterns, 37. 

BlackMars bridge, 90. 

Bladder (blown), foot-ball, 101. 

Blessing of Bells, 292. 

Blie, 133. 

Blind-man's-buff, 392, 393. 

Blois, Charles, Earl of, 52. 

Blondel, a minstrel, 179. 

Blow Point, 403. 

Boar-hunting, fighting, &c. 5, 17, 

23, 252, 256. 
Boats, 88, 146. 
Bob-cherry, 391. 
Bodmin, 37, Intr. 
Bone Ace, 335. 
Bonfires, 360, 372. 
Boniface, or Winifred, Archbishop 

of Mons, 25. 
Bonner, Bishop, 157. 
Borough, Sir Ed. 68. 
Boss-out, or Boss and Span, 384. 
Boteler, John de, 194. 
Bourbon, Duke of, 93. 
Bow and Arrows, 62, Intr. 48, 58, 

63, 73, 379. 
Bowl (Wassail), 363. 
Bowling, 62, 63, Intr. 266, 270. 
Box (Dice), 306. 
Boxley, Kent, 165. 
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Boy Bishop, 346. 

Boys, 379 to 400. 

Braintree fair, 287. 

Brakely, 133. 

Brandenborow^ Marquis of, 94. 

Bread, 23. 

Breakfast (Royal), 356. 

Breeches formerly worn by ladies^ 14. 

Breslaw, juggler, 249, 265. 

Bretail, Robert de, 128. 

Bridal (Country), 119. 

British Museum, 79, 99. 

Brittany, 291. 

Broad-street, 68. 

Brunanburgh, victory at, 3. 

Bubble the justice, 274. 

Bucket of water, tilting at^ 120. 

Buckingham, 19. 

Buckler-play, 262. 

Bucksr See Deer. 

Buffoons. See Joculators. 

Buling Hans, a mountebank, 236. 

Bull-baiting and Bull-running, 44^ 

63, 54, Intr. 256, 257, 259, 276, 

277. 

dogs, 19, 257, 259. 

Jonn, game called, 275. 

Bullen, Anne, 374. 

Bulrushes, 86. 

Bumble-puppy, 274, 275. 

Burford, Ox., 46, 362. 

Burgundy, old Duke of, 93. 

Burlesque Music, 293. 

Burlettas, 290. 

Bury St. Edmund's> 8, 14, 27, 29. 

Butchers* hounds, 20. 

Butt (Water), tilting at, 120. 

Butterfly and boy, 389. 

Butts, archery, 53, 58, 62, 64, 65. 

Byrhtric, a Saxon, 26. 

Caedmon, 177. 

Caiaphas, 153. 

Cakes, tansy, 349. 

Calculation, methods of, 313. 

Caledonians, 19, Intr. 

Calf (Golden), 296. 

Calves-head feast, 42. 

Cambuc, 101. 

Camp-ball, 101. 

Candles, play about lighting, 395. 

Cane Game, 128. 

Canute, 21, Intr. 4, 10, 309. 

Caparison for a hawk, 32. 

Capet, Hugh, 40. 

Car, Robert, Earl of Somerset, 229. 

Cards, 32, 33, 39, Intr. 323 to 336. 

, Houses of, 397. 

Carpet-working, 66, Intr. 
CarreaUj French game cmlled, 266. 



Cast of Hawks, 86. 

' Castanets, 223. 
Casting the bar, 75. 
Charles the Bald, 132. 
Charms for hawks, 34. 
Chartley-hall, 297. 
Chase, beasts of, 17. 
Chases. See Forests. 
Cheapside pageants, 41, Intr. 
Cheats, 241. See Joculators. 
Cheek-music, 201. 
Chelsea, 89. 
Cherry (Bob), 391. 
Cheshire, 79, 370. . 
Chess, 21, 65, Intr. 300 to 310. 
Chester, 41, 88, 95, 101, 184, 277. 
Cheveretter, Janino de, 1 94^ 203. 
Childermas, 346, 347. 
Childrens' plays, 379 to 400. 
Chiltrc (The), 15. 
Chimney-sweepers, 358. 
China, 281, 39a 
Chivalry, 27, Intr. 
Christmas, 118, 156, 222, 251,252 

285, 327, 339 to 349, 370. 
Chuck-farthing, 386. 
Cat, pole-cat, wild-cat, 18, 22, 109. 
Cat after mouse, 381. 
Catabanque, 185. 
Catherine of Portugal, 69, 335. 

of Arragon, 161, 327. 

Cauldron, Iron, a play with, 400. 

Ceres, 364. 

Chabloun, Earl of, 130. 

Chaffinches, 51, Intr. 

Chaffhets, 38. 

Chaldea, 308. 

Chalezun, castle of, 52. 

Challenger to justs and tournaments 

29, Intr. 148,. 263. 
Chan (Great), 199. 
Changes, ringing of, 291. 
Charing-cross, a mews, 37, 242. 
Charlemagne, 175. 
Charles I. 57, Intr. 66, 69, 309. 
II. 94, Intr. 46, 59, 68, 

220, 235. 

■■ V. of France, 324. 
VI. of France, 76, 217, 252, 



323, 324. 

VII. of France, 311. 



— — ^ 

Churches — splays, abuses, festivals, 
ales, in, 25, 150, 157, 346, 346, 
348, 365, 367. 

Churn, or corn, supper, 364. 

Circus in St. George's-fields, 230, 
245, 246. 

Clarencieux king at arms, 135. 

Cleavers (marrowbones and), 294. 

Clench of Bamet, 51, Intr. 255. 
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deremonty Earl of, 199. 

Clergy, 91, 54, 60, Intr. 8, 9, 11, 
21, S4, 31, 37, 150, 152, 155, 156, 
157, 183, 190, 192, 241, 256, 306, 

Clerkenwell, 81, 263, 289, 298. 

, Marquis of, 67. 

Cleveland, Dntchess of, 22L. 

Closh, game of , 27 1 . 

doudede, William, an arcLer, 95. 

Clown, 204. 

Club-ball, 104, lOd. 

Clubs, suit of, 324. 

Clym of the Clough, 65, 185. 

CcMches, hackney — a horse and his 

keeper parading in one, 245. 
Coat and Badge, rowing for the, 89. 
Coblers, 22. 
Cock — cock-fighting, cock-throwing, 

&c 34, 53, Intr. 248, 349, 370, 

394. 
Cockchafers, &c. spinning of, 388, 

389. 
Cock-pit, 281. 
Cockneys, 343. 

Coleshill Heath, Warwickshire, 47. 
Colet, Dean, 346. 
Coll, the tregetour, 202. 
Colts, 22. 
Columbines, king of, 327, 328, 329, 

330. 
Combats (ordeal), lists for, 138. 
Concerts, 287. 

Conjurer, the dumb, 51, Intr. 
Constantine of Wales, 3, 18. 
Constantinople, 131. 
Cooks, 22, 
Coots, 32. 
C'orcyra, 91. 

Corineus, giant, 42, Intr. 
Corners, Four, 273. 
Conihill, 118, 351. 
Cornish and Cornwall, 62, 63, 67, 

80, 98, 158, 363, 367, 382. 
Corpus Christi, mystery called, 151. 
Costly Colors, 335. 
Cotswold, game of, 36, l-itr. 
Covent Garden theatre, 30, 50, Intr. 
Coventry Play (the), 48, 49, Intr. 

151. 
Counters, 327. 
Country Bridal, 1 19. 

Plays, 159. See Plays. 

Courcy, Earl of Ulster, 264. 
Court, or Coat, Cards, 332. 

Plays, 159. See Plays. 

Cow and Cow-hide, 250, 358. 
Cowdry, in Suss., 14. 
Crambo, SgS, 
Cranes, -25, 37. 



Crawl, a diainiuui, 166, 947. 

Creag. 403. 

Cressets, 46, Intr. 247, 37^ 

Creasy, battle of, 52. 

CriblMge, 335. 

Cricket, 106. 

Crimp, 336. 

Criol, Bertram de, 16. 

Crors" bow . 51. Bee Aicfaerj, 

Pur^XMes, 403. 

Cross-and-Pile, 337. 
Crotonians, 242. 
Crowds, violins, 34, Intr. 
Crown coffee-house, 335. 
Croyland, Abbot of, 291, 292. 
Cruelty to animals, 388, 389. 
Cuckolds, 22. 
Cuckows, 25. 
Cudgel-players, 369. 
CumDerland sailing society, A. 
Cups (prize), 20, 90. 
Cure of Hawks, 33. 
Curlews, 37. 
Curs, 20. See Dogs. 
Cushion dance, 297. 

working, 66, Intr. 

Cut-work by ladies, 66, Intr. 
Cuthred, King of W. Saxons, 363. 

Dances, Dancers, Dancing Animals, 

and Rope-dancing, 47, 65, Intr. 

196, 207 to 228, 239 to 259^ 295, 

3i2, 349, 357. 
Danes, 20, 59, Intr. 26, 48, 49, 1 83, 

257, 306, 350. 
Darts, 75, 76. 
Datchet-mead races, 46. 
David, 71, 174,293. 
D'Eu, Count, 93. 
Dee river, 88. 

Deer, 25, Intr. 9, 17, 18, 20, 22, 54. 
Defence, science of, 262. 
Deformity curiously imitated, 235. 
Delphos Bells, 51. 
Demihags, 58. 
Derbyshire, 79, 279, 280. 
Deserter acted, 249 
Devil and Devils, 153, 201, 365. 

among the Taylors, 385. 

Devil's dance, 342. 
Devonshire, 80, 382. 

Duke of, 279. 

Dice, 32, 33, 59> Intr. 305, 306. 

Diomedes, 308. 

Discus, 74. 

Disquirements, or Mummings, 251. 

Dislocation curiously imitated, 235. 

Diving, 85. 

apple diving, 391. 

Dobney's, near Islingtcn^ 246. 
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Dogget's Coat and Badge^ 89. 
Dogs, 2, 19, 20, 22, 43, 167, 204, 

239, 243, 246, 253, 257, 258, 259, 

276, 284. 

a ball of little dogs, 167. 

Domino, 322. 

Dort in Holland, 33. 

Double wicket, 106. 

Dover, Rob., 36, Intr. 

Doves, 37. 

Dragon (Snap), 397. 

Dragons, 40, Intr. 223, 224, 342, 

360, 362, 363, 374. 
Dramas. See Plays. 
Draughts, 316. 
Draw -bridge on London-bridge, 42, 

Intr. 
Drawing Dun out of the Mire, 403. 
Dresse^hunting, 15. 

^ equipment for an archer, 59. 

Minstrels', 189 



- caparison of a ha-wk, 32. 



Drury-lane, 282. 
Duck-hunting, 284. 

and Owl, 285. 

Ducks and Drakes, 387. 

Duke, appropriate hawks of a, 37. 

of Shoreditch, 67, 68. 

Dumb Bells, 77. 

Dun (drawing out of the Mire), 403. 

Dunghill dogs, 20. 

Dunstable, 150. 

Dunstan, St. 20, Intr. 171. 

Dutch, 39, Intr. 220, 233, 234, 236, 

270, 273. 
Duzedeys, Perrot, 194. 

£agles, 34, 37. 

Earls— their hawk, and their tax for 

tournaments, 37, 133. 
Easter, 41, 94, 116, 349, 367. 
Eating fire and stones, 236. 

hasty-pudding, 367. 

Ecclesiastics. See Clergy. 
Edelswitha, 40. 
Eden, Sir Fred. 144. 
Edgar, 4, 18, 21, 88, 171, 365. 
Edmund, King of East Angles, 27, 

49. 
Education of Princes, James I. on, 

31, Intr. 
Edward the Confessor, 26, 34. 
I. 7, 16, 52, 130, 140, 190, 

194, 260, 325, 403. 

- II. 60, Intr. 17, 183, 188, 



191, 203, 210, 227, 337. 

III. 60, 61, Intr. 19, 28, 

34, 43, 55, 75, 100, 102, 104, 140, 
159, 189, 193, 194, 195, 222, 235, 
281, 344. 



Edward IV. 61, Intr. 55, 58, 139^ 
148, 184, 189, 194, 274, 325, 403. 

VI. 43, Intr. 69,218,328, 

340, 354, 362. 

Edwin King of Northumberland, 37, 
Intr. 

Egerton, Sir P. 43. 

Egg dance, 225. 

Eggs of hawks, 35. 

Elizabeth, 42, 46, 56, Intr. 14, 44, 

45. 58, 67, 77, 95, 99, 119, 121, 
l4,r, 15!>, 162, 185, 203, 205, 224, 
252, V57, 296, 374, 378. 

, daughter of Ed. I. 194. 

Elk, 18. 

Eltham, Hants, 375. 

Elverton, Derb. 367. 

Elvetham, Hants, 95. 

Elysian Fields, 377. 

Emanuel Comminus, 131, 

Emperors, appropriate hawks of, 37 

— ^meanness of one, 1 92. 
Enchanters, 199, 200. 
Enclosures, 20, 21, 50, 56. 
Eneas, 126. 
Engravings in the work, notice of, 

66, Intr. 
Entertainments, royal and noble^ 38, 

46, Intr. 
E.O. tables, 307. 
Epiphany, 344. 
Ervalton of Spain, 265. 
Esau, 50. 

Esquires and Esquireship, 25, Intl*. 

37, 115, 135, 137. 
Essex, 19,79,108,349. 
Ethelbald, King of Mercia, 362. 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, 25. 
Ethelred the unready, 350. 
Eton Montem, 347. 
Eu, Count d', 93. 
Eubcea, 305, 308. 
Even or Odd, 386. 
Evil Merodac, 308. 
Eurydice, 377. 
Exorcism of bells, 292. 

Fabulators, 180. See Joculators. 
Fair sex, 1 43. See Ladies. 
Fairs, 366, 369. 
Falcon, 37. See Hawking. 
Falconer, 24, 28. 
Fantoccini, 167. 
Feathers, 59, 60, 234. 
Fen church-street, 353. 
Ferrers, George, 340. 
Ferrets, 22. 

Festival of Fools, 344, 345. 
Fiddle without strings, music with, 
255. 
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F^dkr^lM. See Ifimtidfl. 

F1gfi;um, 408. 

Fluting of eocks. See Cockflghting, 

Fingers, games with, 403. 

Firewcfrks, 374. 

Fishing and Fowling, 38. 

Fires, 95. 

Flight, beasts of sweet and of stink- 
ing, 18. 

Flora, 351, 357. 

Florentines, 49, Intr. 

Flower de luce, a beast called, 43, 
45, Intr. 

Flute, imitation of, 855. 

Foix, Earl of, 7, 194, 264. 

Fol, Rob. le, 194. 

Fool, or Fools, 152, 153, 154, 236. 

Fool's dance, 221, 222. 

festival, 345. 

■ bolt, 55. 

plough, 348. 



Gardens, Mary-bone^ 290. 
<^— — — Northumberland publi^ 
63, Intr. 

- Paris Garden, 56, Intr 



Foot, standing on one, 383~ contest 

with the feet, 121. 

ball, 100, 369. 

racing, 77, 101. 

Forcer, Francis, musician, 290. 
Forests (Royal), 21, Intr. 6, 9, 17, 

19, 22, 34, 54, 133. 
Fete in Bosom, 47. 
Four Comers, 273. 

Kings, 325. 

Fowling and Fishing, 38. 
Fox, 5, 17, 18,22, 23,381. 

and Geese, 318. 

France and French, 28, 92, 94, 131, 

132, 140, 179, 191, 257, 266, 270, 

299, 309, 316, 317, 319, 323, 324. 
Frederic Barbarossa, 25. 
Frcize jerkin, 29. 
French Draughts, 316. 
Friar Tuck, 354. 
Friars, 22. See Clergy. 
Frog in the middle, the, 393. 
Frying-pan music, 294. 
Fulco Guarine, 309. 
Fulimart, 18. 
Fulke, Dr. 316. 



Game — names of beasts of sport, 17, 

31, 50. 
laws, 21, Intr. 4, 6, 8, 20, 

34, 35. 
cocks, 281. See Cockfighting. 



- of Goose, 336. 

- The solitary Game, 319. 



256, 257. 

Ranelagh, 289, 377. 



Gaming, 21, 59 to 62, Intr. 44, 45, 

307, 327, 328. 
Gardtns, Artillery, 34, Intr. 
*■■ Dorset Garden, 34, Intr. 



• ^ Spring, orVauxhall^ 288. 

Garter, Order of, 141. 

Gascoygne, Thomas, poet, 47, Intr. 

252, 378. 
Gaston, Earl of Foix, 7, 194, 264. 
Gaunt, John of, 132, 191, 279. 
Geese, 22, 37, 349. 
Genoese, 52, 62. 
Geoffry, Lord of Previlli, 132. 
George I. 46. 

II. 376. 

■ III. 374. 

Germans, 20, 131, 132, 141, 143» 

214, 306, 325, 336. • 

Geofrey, Abbot of St. Albans, 150. 
Giants (pageant), 40, 41, 42, 43, 

Intr. 147, 362. 
Gladiators, 260. 
Gleek, 334. 
Gleemen, 171, 173,' 183, 213, 359. 

See Joculators. 
Globe Tavern, near Hungerforid- 

market, 168. 
Gloves, hawks,' 33. 
Gloucester, Thomas, Duke of, 138. 
Goats, 22, 253. 

Godefroy, Earl of Bologne, 41, Intr 
Goff, game of, 101, 102, 103. 
Gog-magog, 42, Intr. 
Golden CsOf, 296. 
Goldfinches, 38. 
Groldingham, Harry and Arion, 48, 

Intr. 
Goliah, 71. 
Goose, game of, 336. 

• (Fox and), 318. 

Gordon, Will. 158. 
Goshawks. See Hawking. 
Grace, time of, in hunting, 20, 23. 
Gray, George, fencer, 263. 
Great Chan, performance by, 199. 
Greeks, 74, 84, 87, 89, 281, 303, 

305, 308, 313, 314, 325, 338, 380, 

383, 385, 386, 387, 390, 392, 393, 

398, 400, 403. 
Green, Jack in the, 358. 

man, 294, 375, 377, 378. 

Park, 376. 

Greens (Bowling), 63, Intr. 268. 
Greenwich, 29, Intr. 156, 161, 162, 

257, 355, 374. 
Gregory^ Pope, 365. 
Groat (Shove), 301. 
Gresco, 333. 
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Grey, or Badger, 18, 380. 

— waters of, 1^ 

— (Henry de), of Codnor, 16. 

houDds, 7, 14, 16, 19, SO, 21, 

. 22, 280. 

Gridiron music, 294. 

Grief, how counteracted, 62, Intr. 

Gringonneur, Jacquemin, 323. 

Grinning-match, 371. 

Grooms of tutored greyhounds, 21. 

Guards, officers of, 356. 

Guarine, Fulco, 309. 

Guary miracle (the), 1.58. 

Guilford, 159. 

Gums, 31, 379. 

Gyffi)rd, John, 17. 

Hag-hutts, 58. 

Hags (Demi), 58. 

Half-howl, 274. 

Halgaver Moor, Cornw. 37, Intr. 

Haliday, Walter, 184. 

Hall^ tfacoh, rope-dancer, 220. 

Hanuner-throwing, 32, Intr. 75. 

Hammersmith, 237. 

Hampshire, 350. 

Hampstead, 259. 

Hand-hall, 91, 95, 292, 349. 
guns, 54, 57. See Bow. 

in Hand, 61, Intr. 

Handel, 289, 290. 

Hands — ^persons equally right and 
left handed, 71. 

Handy-dandy, 397. 

Hart, 17, 18. See Deer. 

Harvest-home, 363. 

Hastings, 175. 

Hasty-pudding, eating, 372. 

Hatfield, 195. 

. House, 257. 

Hawking, 31, 33, Intr. — travelling 
with hawks, &c. 4, 6, 7, 8, 11 — 
how hawking conducted for ladies, 
11 — hawks paid in tribute, 16 — 
early treatise on hawking, &rc. 17, 
24 — value of hawks, 24, 25 — 
hawks, ensigns of nobility, 24 — 
origin of hawking, 25 — ^hawks and 
hounds taken to church, 26 — train- 

. ing hawks essential to the educa- 
tion of a gentleman, 25 — ^romantic 
story about hawking, 26 — among 
Saxons, 29 — decline of hawking, 
31 — method of hawking, 31 — ca- 
parison of hawks, 32 — their value, 
34,36 — early treatises on hawking, 
33 — different species* of hawks, 
36, 37 — law against having any 
but foreign ones^ 35 — terms used 
in hawking^ 37. 



Hay, orRaye, dance, 297. 
Haye, a fence^work of netting, 20. 
Haymarket Theatre, 50, Intr. 221. 
Hazel wands, 62. 
Head or Tail, 337. 
Health-drinkers, 58, 63, Intr. 

, public, bonfires for, 372. 

Helmets, 134, 139, 140, 264. 
Henchmen, 362. 
Hen (threshing the fat), 348. 
Henry I. 20, 187, 195. 

II. 9, 10, 11, 15, 40, 76, 

132, 192, 256, 309. 

III. 60, Intr. 9, 72, 81, 



105, 117, 140. 

IV. 7, 17, 151. 

V. 17, 137, 202. 

VI. 11, 81. 

VII. 28, 46, 60, Intr. 11, 



81, 35, 54, 58, 68, 93, 148, 186, 
195, 327, 352, 357, 372. 

VIII. 30, 41, 43, Intr. 8, 



32, 37, 66, 67, 68, 75, 94, 160, 
161, 205, 251, 252, 254, 262, 269, 
272, 286, 287, 295, 328, 347, 354, 
356, 362. 

I. Emperor, 132. 

III. 192. 

II. of France, 129. 

son of James I. 103, 298, 
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Heralds and Heraldry, l7, 135, 138, 

139. 
Herbert, Sir W. 307. 
Hercules, 98. 
Hermits, 22. 
Herodias, 208, 209. 
Herons, 34, 37. 
Hertford, 219. 

Earl of, 375. 

Hertfordshire, 15, 274. 

Heywood, Master of St. Paul's 

School, 2^0. 
Hide and Seek, 381, 400. 
Higgins, a posture-master, 236. 
High Game, 335. 
Hinguar, 27. 
Hippas, 84. 
Hitchin, Herts, 22. 
Hobby-horses, 44, Intr. 224, 254^ 

341, 342. 
Hock Tuesday and Hocking, 162, 

349, 350. 
Hockley in the Hole, 51, Intr. 259, 

263. 
Hocus Pocus, 206. 
Hog, learned, 248. 
Hoglard, John de, 195. 
Holland, John, Earl of, 194. 
Holy Land, 128. 
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Home (Hairett), S4IS. 

Hoodman-blind, 39*2, 39S. 

Hoods for hawks, 32. 

Hoops, leaping through, &c. 9S9, 
383. 

Hopping, 226, 366, 382, 383. 

Horn-hlowing, 32, Intr. 12, 19, 30, 
172. 

Horse-collar, grinnini; through, 371. 

racing and Horses — trihute 

in horses, &c. 16 — ^horses train- 
ed to conceal sportsmen, 38 — 
racing in Smithfield, 40 — seasons 
for racing, 41 — Chester races, 41 
— ^Barhary horses, 42 — value of 
racers, 43 — ^racers of romance, 44 
— racing, a liheral pastime, 44 — 
breed of horses attended to, 44 — 
royal patrons of racing, 45 — Hyde 
Park races, 46, 47 — Stamford races, 
43— tricks and performances by hor- 
ses, 242 to 246 — horses baited with 
dogs, &c. 243, 357, 380. 
(Stalking), 38. 



Hospitality on saints' days, &c. 373. 

Hot-cockles, 392, 393. 

Hounds, 7, 11, 12, 19, 20, 21, 25. 
See Greyhounds. 

Houses (card), 397. 

Hubba, 27. 

Huffe-cap, 368. 

Hug, Cornish, 80. 

Hugh Capet, 40. 

Hughes's Royal Circus, 246. 

Hugo Petroleonis, 10. 

Hungary, King of, 28. 

Hungerford, Sir £d. 69. 

Hunting, 25, 31, 33, Intr. — ^more 
ancient than hawking, 1 — among 
the Britons, 2— rthe Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, 3, 4, 5, 6 — hunting 
swine and the wild-boar, 5 — ^how 
conducted for ladies, 11 — ^hunting 
dresses, 14., 15 — ^hunting privi- 
leges of Londoners, 15 — beasts of 
sport, 17 — early treatises on hunt- 
ing, 17 — different modes of hunt- 
ing, 20 — in enclosures, ^0 — ^hunt- 
ing terms, 22. 

(Duck), 284, 285. 

— — (Squirrel), 285. 

" Hunt the Fox," 381. 

— *' Hunt the Squirrel," 297. 

•' Hunt the Shpper," 387. 

Hurling, 98. 

Husbands, 22. 

Hustle (Pitch and), 276. 

HydePark^ 46, 88. 

« sliding, 86, 382, 364. 



Idethun, 174. 
lUuminatioiiB, S7S* 
Imitations of anfmali, 240 to 856. 
Infection, bonfirei againat, 379, 373. 
Iniquity, a dramatic character, 153. 
Innocents' day, 346, 347. 
Installation, mock, at schools, 396. 
Interludes, 156. See Plays. 
Ireland, a vaulter, 230. 
Isabel of Bayaria, 217, 969, 310. 
Ishmad in the dttert, 50. 
Islington, 67. 

Italy and Italians, 52, Intr. 112, 
120, 133, 141, 211. 



Jack in the Green, 658. 
^— of the Clock-house, 1G4. 

Pudding, 375. 

James I. 31, 56, Intr. 7, 36, 46, 

66, 201, 229, 254, 282, 298, 304, 

307, 375. 

II. 167, 220, 236, 286. 

Janglers, 181, 192. See Minstrels. 
Japers, 181. See Minstrels. 
Jerkin (Frieze), 29. 

Jermin, Sir T. 29, 282. 

Jervis (Justice), 301. 

Jesses, a hawk's, 32. 

Jestors, Jestours, 180. See Minstrels. 

Jewiu-strect, 282. 

Jews, 94, 296, 364. 

Jigs, 297. 

Jingling-match, 370. 

Joculators, 197 — their performances 
ascribed to magic, 198 — ^Asiatic 
jugglers, 199 — their tricks account- 
ed for, 201 — Rykell, a tregetour, 
202 — ^privileges of king's jugglers^ 
205 — disrepute of modern jugglers, 
205^dancing, tumbling, and ba- 
lancing by joculators, 205, 208 — 
Herodias tumbling, 208, 209 — ^va- 
rious modes of dancing and tum- 
bling, 211 — representations of 
tumbling, 211, 212 — ^eemens' 
dances, 213 — sword-dancmg, rope- 
dancing, 214 to 221 — Morris- 
fance, 223 — the posture-master, 
235 — mountebanks, 236 — ^balanc- 
ing, 231 — the tinker, 237 — ani- 
mals trained for baiting, &c. by 
joculators, 239 to 259 — sword- 
play, 259, 293. See Minstrels. 

John Bull, game called, 275. 

(King), 264, 278, 309. 

I. of CastUe, 324. 

of Gaunt, 141, 279. 

de Holland, 141. 

(St.), 12, 16, 34, 43, 209. 



Judges looking big aa lions. 41, Intr. 

Jugglers, 181, 183, IBS, 193, 19fl. 
See Minstrels. Jocnlatora- 

Justice Jervis, 301. 

JoEtinian, llfl- 

Jnsta, SI, 27, 8S, Intr. — Dhallenges 
to, &c 111, U8, 2G 3,— difference 
from touraamenlB, 125, — law lor, 
133— justE represenwd, 148 — pe- 
culiarly in honour of the ladies, 
143— the lance of the ladies, 143 
— grealsplendourof juBta,&c. 143, 



, 46, Intr. 



, ao, 



Kent, 15, 2fi. 

Kenulph, King of the Mercians, 2S. 

Kem-bahy, or Com-haby, 364. 

Keygwyn, John, 158. 

Kidlington, Oxon. 358. 

King, his hawks, 37. 

birth-day, 376. 

^^— ^-^ deer. See Deer. 

duty to God, by James 1. 

31. Intr. 

— minstrels, 189, 134. 

of the bean, 343, 400. 

Cockneys, 343. 

ju^ler -- 






it splendour of, 37, intr. 



Kissing-dance, 29 7. 
Kite-flying, 390. 
Kittle-pins, 272. 
Knave of pinks, 328. 

out of doors, 35. 

Knevyt, Anthony, 57. 

Knights and Knighthood, 22, 24, 

Intr. 37, 120, ISS, 133, 135, 
137, 139, 140, 141, 143. 
Knives, and knives and balls, and 
knives of jugglers, 137, 173, 203, 



8B. 

Lace-making, by ladies, 65, Intr. 

Ladder-dance, S26. 

Ladies, 27, 35, 54, 64 to 60, Intr. 
11, 13. 14, 22, 29, 30, 31, 37, 50, 
91, fl7, 104, 105, 138, 13S, 143, 
148, !5T, Sfl3, S87, 366. See also 



I, 290, 334. 



■-X. m 

Ladies' puppies, 20. 
Lady of the l^mb, 358. 
Lamb, Lady of the, 358. 
Lambeth, 350. 
Lamps (Glass), 373. 
Lance of the Ladies, 143. 
Lauees, 125, 139. 

Lansquenet, 335. 

Laiiterloo, .135. 

Larks, 51, Intr. 38, 39. 

Latimer, Bishop, 354. 

Laund, Perrotdela, 194. 

Laws, Game. See Gsme Lawa- 

Lazarus, 166. 

Leadenhall, 40, 118. 

Leap-frog, 382. 

Leaping and Vaulting, 229, 230. 

Learned pig, 248. 

Learning, 32, 37, Incr- 

Ledo, a Greek, 308. 

Leicester, Abbot of, U. 

Earl of, 128. SeeKenil- 

Lemors, dogs called, 20. 

Lent. 23, Intr. 1S6, 15 

Leopards, 22. 

Letters described by skating, 88. 

Leufe Castle, 200. 

Lincoln's Inn Society, 343. 

Liona, 22. 

Lists and Barriers, 131. See Tonr- 

Litlle Goes, 399. 

Living Quintain, 130. 

Loggftis, 271, 272. 

Lombards, 94. 

Lorabardy, game of, 322. 

London and Londoners ; eserc' 
paatimes, privileges, &c. of, 
34, 36, 36, 39, *6, 55, 57, 
Intr. 16, 55, 54, 57, 66, 69, 75, 
76, 80, 8S, 87, 90, 9S, 126, 146, 
147, 130, 186, S19, 220, 252, 259, 
261, 26B, 269, 374, 281, 284, 288, 
296, 302, 316, 325, 327, 347, 349, 
359, 359, 361, 362, 372, 375. Sea 
Finsburj, Lord Mayor, Shore- 
ditch, &c. 

Long Bow. See Bow. 

Long-bo wting, 269. 



Mayor, 36, 39, 41, Intr. i 

8S, 340, 361, 374. 

of Misrule, 339, 340, 341, 

Lorem, Joban de Mees de, 189. 
Lothbroc, story about, 2B. 
Lotteries, cbildrens', 398. 
Lovain, 247. 
Luve-feastt, 364. 
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Love perfecting Valor^ 143. 
Louis XIII. 245. 
liOuis, Emperor^ 132. 
Lowbelliug, 38. 

Luce, a beast called, 43, 45, Intr. 
Lydians, 91, 304. 
Lyon, William de, 93. 
LytellJohn, 354. 

Maces, 129. 

Mad-bull, bequest about, 278. 

Madely Manor, 298. 

Madrid, 280. 

Magic-lanthom, 198, 201. 

Manometan paradise, 288. 

Maid Marian, 353, 354. 

Main (Welch), 282. 

Making and Marring, 403. 

Mall in St. James's Park, 103. 

Mallards, 37. 

Mandeville, Sir J. 199, 901. 

Marbles, 384. 

Margaret, daughter of Henry VII 
327. 

Margot, a French lady, 94. 

Marian (Maid), 353, 354. 

Marks for shooting at, 62, 66. 

Marriages, game of ouintain at, 119. 

Marrow-bones and Cleavers, 294. 

Martins, 17, 18, 22. 

Mary, 41, Intr. 58, 210, 219, 257, 
347, 362, 372. 

Marybone Gtu-dens, 290, 376. 

Masquerades, 251. 

Mass, burlesque, 346. 

Massey, Master, 43. 

Master of Defence, 262. 

of the game, 17, 20, 21. 

• • of King's revels, 340. 

Match (quick), 376. 

Matilda, Queen of Hen. II. 192. 

Matrimony, game of, 337. 

Mattock, balance-master, 234. 

Maximilian, Emperor, 94, 157. 

May-games, May-day, and May- 
poles, 57, Intr. 351 to 358. 

Mecheln, Israel Van, 332. 

Melitus (Abbot), 365. 

Men not so easily taught as children, 
62. 

Mendlesham, John le, 194. 

Menelaus, 210. 

Merchant Taylors' HaU, 67. 

Mercia, 362. 

Merelles, or nine men's morris, 317. 

Meritot, or Merry trotter, a swing, 302. 
Merlin, 37. 

Merry Andrew, 236, 370. 

— — makers. See Minstrels, 
vthought QMeritot^, 30S. 



Mesnna, Itb. 

Metromachift, 310. 

Mews at Charmg-crow, 31. 

Mewtas, Peter, 57. 

Middlesex, 15. 

Middleton, Sir T. 42. 

Midsummer Eve, 359, 360. 

Milan, 33. 

Mile-end archers, 68. 

Miles, James, performer, 226. 

Military Sports, 27 to 31, Intr. See 
Archery, &c. 

Milk-maids (May), 357. 

Mimes, or Mimics, 171. See Min- 
strels. 

Minstrels, Merrymakers, &c. 52, Intr. 
170 — northern scalds, 171 — Saxon 
gleemen, 171, 1 72 — plays with 
balls and knives, 173 — a very dis- 
tinguished minstrel, 175 — Saxon 
harpers, 1 77~jestour8, 180, 181, 182 
— guild of minstrels, 184r — abuses 
and decline of minstrelsy, 185— 
minstrels satjirists and flatterers, 
186 — anecdotes and dress of min- 
strels, 189, 190 — ^rewards to them, 
192, 194— their profligacy, 192, 
205 — sometimes dandng-masters, 
196— other notices, 279, 286, 287, 
293, 358, 361, 363. See Jocula- 
tors. 

Minuets on the Serpentine ice, 88. 

Miracle plays, 150, 158. See Plays. 

Mississippi, 300. 

Mixeberg, 133. 

Moles, 22. 

Monasteries, 346. See Clergy. 

Monday, Plough, 348. 

Mongrels, 20. 

Monkeys, 50, 51, Intr. 204, 221, 
239, 241, 259. 

Monks, 10. See Clergy. 

Mons, Winifred, Archbishop of, 25 

Monson, Sir T. 36. 

Montacute^ Lord, 14. 

Montague House, 79. 

Montem (Eton), 347= 

Moody, John, 32. 

Moorfields, 68. 

Moors, 252, 384. 

Moralities, plays called, 153. See 
Plays. 

More, Sir T. 283. 

Moreland, S. founder of Vauxhall, 
288. 

Merging, Lord, 68. 

Morisco, Spanish, 223. 

Morlen, a bagpiper, 195. 

Morris-dancing, 223, 247, 254. 

-, Nine Mens', &c. 317. 



iNiieJL. 
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MorriSj Sir Chr. 57. 

Mortimer, Roger de, 140. 

Mosbie^ a paramour, 307. 

Moselle the Pegge, 403. 

Mottoes^ 403. 

Moving pictures^ 168. 

Mount Saint, 334. 

Mountebanks, 236. 

Mountjoy, Charles, Lord, 20, Intr. 

Mules, 22. 

Mummings, or Disguisements, 160, 

250. See Plays. 
Music and Musicians, 24, Intr. 182, 

286 to 294. See Minstrels. 

houses, 287. 

Muskets, 31, 379. 

Mysteries, plays called, 151. See 

Plays. 

NmLs, 327. 

Nakerer, Janino le, 194. 

Naples, 200. 

Nauplius, King of £uboea, 305, 308. 

Nausica, 91. 

Needle-work, 64, Intr. 

Nevill, Hugh de, 194. 

New Cut, 334. 

Forest, 6. 

year, 250, 343, 363. 

Newcastle, 95. 
Newmarket races, 46. 
Newton, Master, 103, 298. 
Nightingales, 28. 
Nine Worthies, 43, Intr. 

holes, 274. 

mens' morris, 317. 

pins, 272, 384. 

Noah, 16, 158. 

Nobility, 22, 23, 24, 31, 32, 37, 38, 

46, Intr. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 21, 24, 

111, 125, 137, 139, 183. 
Nola, Bishop of, 250, 291. 
Norfolk, 284. 
— — Duke of ; Lady Anne, his 

daughter, 148. 
Norman, John, Lord Mayor, 89. 
Normans, 20, 21, 59, 64, Intr. 6, 

50, 73, 132, 175, 177, 197, 225, 

306. 
Norroy, King at Arms, 1 35. 
North Walsham, 284. 
Northamptonshire, 19. 
Northumberland house and gardens, 

63, Intr. 
Norway, 19, Intr. 
Norwich, 11, 343. 
Nunneries, 346. 

0<UB, t$. 

Odd (Even and), Shiff. 



Oatlands, palace of, 14* 

Okebrook, Derb. 367. 

Olaf, Trygession, 19, Intr. 85, 175. 

Olympic games, 78, 80. 

Ombre, 335. 

Opera, 50, Intr. 228, 290. 

Orange, Prince of, 94. 

Oratorios, 290. 

Ordeal combats, 138. 

Organ, imitation of, 255. 

Orleans, 377. 

Ostrachinda, 338. 

Othes of Bresugeth, Sir, 200. 

Otter, 18. 

Ouronomachia. 316. 

Outroaring Dick, 287. 

Owls, 284, 285. 

Oxen> docility and adornment of, 

243, 285. 
Oxfordshire, 19. 

Pace, R. 32, Intr. 

Paganica, 102. 

Pageants, 35, 40, 41, Intr. 159, 161, 

361, 362, 376. 
Pages, 25, Intr. 135. 
Painter, peril of a, 43, Intr. 
Pair of cards, 332. 
Palestine, 130. 
Pall-mall, a game^ 31, Intr. 10d« 

249. 
Pancakes, 284. 
Pancrass, Earl of, 67. 
Pantheon, Pinkethman's, 169. 
Pantomimes, 6, 167. 
Paper windmill, 390. 
Paradise, Mahometan, 288. 
Pardoners, 22. 
Paris, 204, 217, 241. 

Garden, 56, Intr. 256, 257. 

Matthew, 73. 

Parks, 6. 

Parrot ^Popinjay), 64, 57, 62. 

Parson nas lost nis doak, 403. 

Partridges, 37, 39, 283. 

Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 250, 291 

Paume Carle, 322. 

Pavon, a dance, 295. 

Paye, Sir Charles de la, 200. 

Peacock-dance, or Pavon, 295. 

Peacocks, 37, 60, 117, 234. 

Pedlers, 22, 185. 

Peecke, R. curious combat of, 264. 

Pel-quintain, 113, 119, 120. 

Penneech, 335. 

Penny Pricke, 403. 

Pentecost, 188. 

Perrot de Laund, 194. 

PciniAn Ambassador, 380. 

Peter the Dutchman, 220. 
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Pharo baiik> 64, Intr. 
Pheacim, 91. 
Phetnnti, 37. 

Philip and Mary, 59, Intr. Bee 
Mary. 

of France, 141, 264, 309- 

Philips, a Merry-Andrew, 167. 
Philosopher's game, 314. 
Pick-pmnt. 403. 
PicU, 19, Intr. 19. 
Pictures (moving), 168. 
Rgs,51, Intr. 5,248,370. See Boar. 
I^ (Cross and), 337. 
Pinkethman, Mr. 52, Intr. 169. 
Pinks, Knave of, 329, 331. 
Pins, wooden, games with, 269. 
Pipe-call, 39. 
Pipers, 22, 342. 
Piquet, or Pidcet, 334. 
Pitch and Hustle, 276. 
Pitchley North, 19. 
Plain dealing, 335. 
Plays and Rayers, 32, 54, Intr. — 
ancient plays, 150 — their long 
duration, 151 — Coventry play, 
ibid — mysteries described, 152 — 
secular plays, 155 — splays perform- 
ed in churches, 157 — Cornish mi- 
racle-plays, 158 — court plays, 159 
—character of old itinerant players, 
159, 181 — ^representations of mum- 
mers, 160 — play in honour of Prin- 
cess Mary, 161 — of Hock Tuesday, 
162— HiecUne of secular plays, 163 
— origin of puppet-plays, 164, 165 
— pantomimes and puppet cha- 
racters, 167 — ^moving pictures, 168. 
See also Minstrels. 
Plovers, 37. 
Plough Fool and Plough Monday, 

348. 
Plummet, casting the, 75. 
Plumpton, Sir Rob. 19. 
Pluvinel, M. riding-master, 245. 
Poesy, effects of, 1 70. 
Poets, 179. See Minstrels. 
Points, ribbons, 327. 
Pole, Cardinal, 210. 
Poles, May-poles, balancing-poles, 

&C. 123, 205, 351, 352. 
Polish Draughts, 316. 
Pope, the, 242. 

. of Fools. 345. 

Popinjay (Parrot), 54, 57, 62. 
Porters, 22. 
Post-quintain, 113 
Posture-master, 234, 235. 
Pot- guns, or Pop-guns, 380. 
^owel, a pupppt-showman, 50, \vv^, 
'65 



Powd, a fiunous fire-eater, £)7. 
Prayers books, how fflominated. lo? 

123, 909, 232, 240, 267. 395. 
PreviUe, Geoffiy, Lordofj 13v. 
Price, predecessor of Astley, 246. 

a burlesque musician, 294. 

Prices ordained for bows, 58. 
Priests. See Clergy. 

Prime and Primero, 328, 333. 

Princes, education of, 31, Intr. 2t. 

Printing traced to cards, 326. 

Prisoners'-bars, 78, 381. 

Prises for archery, wrestling, rowing, 
at tournaments, &c 69, 82, 83, 89, 
90, 133, 138, 139, 143, 149, 192, 
225, 263, 372. 

— called weapons, 262. 
Processions and Pageants, S6, 40, 

Intr. 361, 362, 395. 
Prose of the Ox and Ass, 346. 
Pryckeared Curs, 20. 
Punch, 51, Intr. 164, 166. 
Pudesey, the piper, 195. 
Puns, royal, 8. 
Puppets and Puppet-shows, 49, Intr. 

164, 165, 167, 223, 231. 
Puppies, Is^dies', 20. 
Puritans, their zeal against some x>as- 

times, 55, 57, Intr. 
Push-pin, 398. 
Puss in the comer, 382. 
Putney, 90. 
Pythagoras, 314. 

Quack doctors, 236. 
Quadrille, 335. 
Quails, 19, 37, 283. 
Quarter- staff*, 264. 
Queen, privil^es of, at toumament% 
&c. 139. 

Nazareen, 335. 

of Rabbits, 328. 

Queke-borde, 403. 

Questions and Commands, 397. 

Quick-borde, 61, Intr. 

match, 376. 

Quinctus, or Quintas, 115. 
Quindena Paschs, 349. 
Quintain, 112 to 121. 
Quintus Cur tins, 51, Intr. 
Quoits, 75, 76. 

Rabbits, 22, 82, 285. 

, Queen of, 329, 330. 

Races. See Horse-racing, Foot, &:c« 
Raches, hounds called, 6. 
Racket, 92, 93. 
Raher, or Royal Minstrel, 195. 
Ram, ancient prize for wrestl'.rg. ^ 
Ranelagh, 289. ?*7. 
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Ranelagli, Earl of, 289. 
Raskall, vermin called, 18 
Rat (White), 18. 

Ratcliffe, Jonn, of Chester, 44, Intr. 
Raye, or Hay dance, 297. 
Reclaiming of hawks, 32. 
R^an, King's trumpeter, 344. 
Rem-deer, 18. 
Rethmomachia, 314. 
Rcynaud de Roy, 141. 
Ribihle, 289. 

Richard I. 69, Intr. 16, 52, 59, 128, 
132, 177, 187. 

II. 10, 37, 55, 138, 151, 

155, 19], 295. 
Riddksdale, Manor of, Northumher- 

land, 19. 
Riding at the ring. 111, 123. 
Ridotto al Fresco, 288. 
Rinaldo and Armida, 50, Intr. 
Ring-ball, 104. 

, hopping for, 225. 

, tilting at the, 1 1 1, 123. 

Ringing befls, 291. 

basins, 294. 

Roavei, archery mark, 62. 

Robin Hood, 64, 223, 224, 353, 354, 

356. 
Roche de Rien, 52. 
Rochester, Walter, Bishop of, 11. 
Rocks of Scilly, 301. 
Rodham, Norfolk, 27. 
Roe and roebuck, 17, 23, 232. 
Roger the trumpeter, 194, 195. 
Roland, 175. 

Rolling-pin and salt-hox music, 294. 

Rolly-pollv, 274. 

Rome and Romans, 18, Intr. 25, 
72, 95, 102, 115, 125, 281, 313, 
314. 

Rooks, 38. 

Rope-dandng, &c. 49, Intr. 204, 
216, 217, 218, 242, 243, 303, 383, 
402. 

Roses, ace of, 329, 331. 

Rosignol, imitator of hirds* singing, 
255. 

Rouhilliac, 289. 

Rouen, 309. 

Rouge et Noir, 64, Intr. 

Roulet, 336. 

Round Table (the), 140, 141. 

Kowena, dauenter of Hengist, 363. 

Rowing matches on the Thames, &c. 
89. 

Royal hreakfast, 356. 

^— - dancing, 295. 

education, 31, Intr. 

entertainments, 38, 46, Intr. 

— forests, 6, 54, 



Royal hunting, 20. 

player with three darts, 17. 

See Kings. 

■ ■■■ - Exchange, 255. 

Ruff, game of, 335. 

Ruffian Hall, SmithMd called, 261. 

Running. See Horse-racing, Foot- 
racing, &c. 

(Bull), 277. 

Rustics, curious imitation hy one, 256. 

Rutlandshire, I9. 

Rykell, John, the tregetour, 202. 

Sack running, 371. 

Sadler, Mr. 290. 

— — -'s Wells, 221, 216, 226, 234, 

247, 289. 
Saddlers, 42. 
Sailing, 90. 
Salmon, Mrs. 51. 
Saint Albans, 17, 150, 255. 

Austin, 156. 

Bartholomew, Fair, Hospital, 

&c. 81, 195, 216, 230. 
Brice's Day, 350. 

Catharine, 151, 362. 

Clement, 347^ 

Cuthbert, 92. 

George, 57. 

James, 80. 

John, 1, 3, 44, Intr. 209, 346* 



367, 373. 

— Louis, 129, 204. 

— Matilda's Hospital, 81. 

— Nicholas, 346. 

— Paul's church, dean, &c. 36, 
152, 155, 218, 219, 373. 

— Peter, 361, 373. 
-^ Stephen, 346. 

Saviour's, 356. 



Saintre, Jean de, 324. 

Saints' days, hospitality on, 373. 

Salt-box and rolhng-pin music, 294. 

Sampson, predecessor of Astley, 246. 

Sandwich, 147. 

Saracens, 115, 252, 388. 

Sarum, 133. 

Saturnalia, 250, 344. 

Satirists, 186, 187. 

Savoy, 130, 178. 

Earl of, 200. 

Saulus, 152. 

Saxons, 18, 20, 29, 37, 59, 64, Intr. 
25, 40, 48, 49, 50, 72, 88, 91, 183, 
184, 187, 188, 208, 210, 214, 225, 
259, 306, 320, 345, 363. 

Scalds (Northern), 171, 178. See 
Minstrels. 

Scandinavians, 171, 178. See Min- 
strel:;. 

9B 
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Schod-playf, 379 to 400. 

Scotland, 88, 309. 

Scripture draniai, 1^. SeePUyt. 

phrases used tt charms, 34. 

Si>a8onB (hunting), 92, 23. 
Seaton, manor of> Kent, 16. 
Secuhur music and plays, 1&&, SS7. 

See Music, Plays. 
Seijeants, 22. 
Serpentine River, 88. 
Servants, 35, 65, Intr. 37. 
Shacklewell, 67. 
Shadow -fighting, 77. 
Shakespeare, 49, Intr. 
Sheep-shearing, 363. 
Sheri£&, 20, 340. 
Sherries, in Spain, 264. 
Sherwood Forest, 19, 59. 
Shields, 29, Intr. 
Shoe-kne, 282. 

Shoes, quoits sometimes called, 77. 
Shooters' Hill, 56, 63. 
Shooting. Sec Archery. 
Shorcditch, Duke of, 67, 68. 
Shovel-hoard, 30, Intr. 297, 298. 
Shropshire, 309. 
Shrove Tuesday, or Tide, 42, 92, 101, 

281, 288, 284, 343, 349, 390. 
Shuttle-code, 303. 
Sicily, 128. 
Sidney, Sir R. 14. 
Sieges, cross-hows used at, 52. 
Similes, 403. 

Simpson, Master, a vaulter, 230. 
Singers, ballad-singers, &c. 287, 294, 
372 See Joculators. 

, imitation of singing birds, 

255, 
Single-wicket, 106. 
Skating, 86, 87. 

Skinner's Well, near Smithfield, 15 1 . 
Skiomackia, 77. 
Skipping, 383. 
Skittles, 272, 384. 
Sledge-hammer throwing, 75. 
Sledges, ice, 86. 

Sleights of jugglers, 204. See Jocu- 
lators. 
Slide-thrift, 301. 
Sliding on ice, 86, 382, 384. 
Slinging, 52, 71, 72, 73, 74, 379. 
Slipper (Hunt the), 387. 
Slur-bows. See Bows. 
Slyp-groat, 301. 
Smalserhorn Rock, 19, Intr. 
Smithfield, 40, 68, 165, 259, 261, 

287. 
Smock-racing, 371. 
Smoking apes and matches, 24d, 371. 
Snake, g&me of 3''7. 



Snap-dragon, 397. 

Snatchood, ^1, Intr. 

Snipes, 37. 

Socrates, 380. 

Soldiers, 32, 33, Intr. 85, 314. 

Solitary Game (the), 319. 

Somersault, 229, 230l 

Somerset, Duke of, unde of Bd. VI. 

340. 
Somersetshire, 95. 
Sompners, 22. 
Songsters. See Minstrels. 
Soup, a fire-eater's, 835. 
Southwark fair, 247. 
Spades of playing cards, 3S4. 
Spain and Spaniwds, 59, Intr. 88S> 

243, 280, 324, 334. 

, Ervalton of, 266. 

Span (Counter), 384. 

Spaniels, 19. 

Sparrows, 51, Intr. 

Spears, throwing, balancing, &c. 5, 

75, 141, 148,234. 
Spell, Northen, 109, 426. 
SpendaU, Sir J. 166. 
Spinacuta, a rope-dancer, 221. 
Spinning by ladies, 65, Intr. 
— cockchafers, &c. 388, 



Sport, t>easts of, names of, 17. 

Spring Grardens, 288. 

Spurs for cock-fighting, 282. 

Spytard (the), a centenarian hart, 18. 

Stalking-horse, 38. 

Stinking flight, beasts of, 18. 

Stone l^ws. See Bow. 

Stones, slinging, throwing. See 

Slinging. 

eating, 236. 

Stool-ball, 103. 

Stow-ball, 103. 

Straw-balancing, 234. 

Strength, instances of, 19, Intr. 264. 

Strings for bows, 59. 

Sturges, a great chess player, 317. 

Suffolk, 349. 

-, Duke of, 328. 

Sunday, 47, 48, Intr. 8, 342, 365, 

356, 366. 
Surrey, 15. 
Swallows, 38. 
Swan (the Old), near London bridge, 

89. 

, White, Chelsea, 89. 

Swans, 35, 36, 37. 
Swash-buckler, 261. 
Sweet flight, beasts of, 18. 
Swimming, 85, 384. 
Swine-hunting, 5. 
^V9VIi«x^u V2%, 302, 384. 



<lancES, &e. 81, S9, Intr. 


134, 




203, 214, 215, SIS, Sa-}, 233 


259, 




260, 563. 




the church. 129— real contest at 


Sybarites, 2*S. 






Syria, 179, 325. 




fromjusts, 1S5 — origin of touma- 
mentR, ibid— &r%t practice of tour- 


Talternacles, feast of, 36*. 




naments, 131— account of them in 


Table, the round. 1*0. 




England, 133- pagesand perqui- 




Intr. 


sites of Kings at Arms. 135— pre- 


319. 




liminaries of the tournament, 138 


Tabors beat by hares and horses 
214, 


eon. 


—lists for ordeal combata, 138 — 
their great splendour, 1 43 — toys for 


Taillefer, a minslrel. 19. Intr. 
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imitating them. 146, 380— chal- 


TakiU an arrow. See Arrows. 




lengCE for them, &c. 148, 380. 


Talares of the Greeks, 87 




Tower-hill, 378. 




Toys for childrens' imitation of mar- 


Tambourine, iiil. 




tial exercises, 144. 


Tanay-cakea, 349. 




Tragedies, definition of, &c. 157. 


Taper lightinR, 395. 




See Plays, 


Tapestry, 64, Intr. 4. 




Troubadours, 178. 


Tapper, or Spui-Countcr, 38* 




Tuck, Friar. 354. 


Targets, 62. 






Tarpeia. 35T. 




Tueailay. See Hock, Shrove. 



1 



Taylors, 22, 235. 

(the Devil among the), 385. 

Tozel, place called, 54. 



Terms applied in hunting, 22. 

»■- hawking, 37. 

to various trades or 

classes, S2. 

Terroura, dogs called, SO. 

Testimony and argument, 5t. 

Thames, the, 36, Intr. 89. 

Street, 3S0. 

Theseus, S2, Intr. 

Thieves, 22, Intr. 

Tholamew, Sir, S5, Intr. 

Thomas ^ Becket, 11. 
■ of Walsbgham, 130. 

Thrace, 25. 
■ Thread the needle, 381. 

Thresh the fat hen, 348. 

Throwing at cocks, &c. 33, Intr. £83. 
' 349, 355, 370. 

Timbrels, 231. 

Time, division of, 7. 

Tinkeis, or Buffoons, 22, 185, 23T. 

Tip-cat, 6, 109. 

Tiptoft,John,EarlofWorcester.l38. 

Titter-totter, 303. 

Tohaeco-pipe music, 894. 

Tongs and bellows music, 294. 

Topas, Sir, 185. 

To|ia, boys', 3S£. 

Terre. a £re-wark maker, 370. 



Tumblina, 207 to 313, S17, 829. 

TurketuUy, Abbotof Croylandi SBl 

Turkish ambassador, flS. 

Turks, SSO, 263. 

Turre, Essex, manor of, 16. 

Turtles, 37. 

Tutbury, Suffolk, ISl. 277, S79. 

Tuttel. Mr. 333. 

Twelfth Eve, &c. 34Q. 349, 363. 

Twicy, or Twety, William, 17,349 

Twisted tree, 349. 

Tyers, Jonathan, S88. 

TykehiD, 133. 

Tyrrheno, a Greek, 303. 

Ule games, 34, Intr. See Christmas. 

Ulster, Earl of, Cooicy, 264. 

TJlyeseB, 308. 311. 

Umfraville, Kobert de, 19, 

Unearthing a fox, 5. 

Unicorn. 252. 

Universities. 343 — London in 1615, 

called the third university, 261. 
Uter Pendr^on, 140. 

Valentia, SSO 

Valor perfected by Love, 143. 

Vaulting, 907, 229. 

V»uxhall Gardens, 90, 280, 377. 

Venter Point, 403. 

Vermin. 24. Intr. 

Vice, a dramatic character, 153. 

Vielle, 178. 

Violante, Signora, 220. 

Vizors, 251, 2fl2- 

Voices of animals and men, n 



^^^^R^. K3. 


mPH 


^^^Klc»'> Porge, 3Td. 


Xtniltt-Iull, 9t. I'm. 2*7. ^^H 


^^^^Htun, 


Wluuunii(le,3l^ liit'- 4l,30*i^^H 




^riiittiugtoD B(^rut KimUok^^^l 


^^^^Ula. 41. Intr. 


^^H 


^^^^Kita. any 


^Vickrr.wnrk. bnaU .>r. Ba ^H 


^^^^n». Cumuntinc, King of, 3. 


^Vil.1 bour, «l. &>'. See II(mr..^^| 


^^^^■hDingfnnl. 13J. 


/•^^H 


^^^^■dlooiui, IIT. 


Willinni 1, Ul, Inir. 4,«,tX5r^^H 


^^^^uiihHn (NorEli\ 


in. 4fl, 838. "'"^^H 


^^^^Wgjnghnm. Th.imM of, 130. 


miton, ^^H 


^^^^^Rlltor, Bishop of Itochntei, 
^^^^Kh!n>W. old tticstricul, \r,B. 


Windsor, LW, I-(T, Slit. ^^H 


Wina-ball. 9S. ^^H 


^^^Kiren, Ktrl of, s:*. 


Winifrea, Aicbbinbop of Koac^^H 


^^^^nvltk, 133- 


^ . KflTl 


^Vire-dancing, 398. ^^^^H 


^^^^Pasinns. 3(i3, 


Wit and KeaBon, 335. ^^H 


^ * IVn-Lts «n.l BnckkrK. s:.. 


Wives, as. Ste Woniell. ^^1 


\Vb. \V„uUs, ZST. 




Maioh. sfitinBthc, 33, Intr. 301. 


^^H 


Vv-i.f«-f,>wl, S8- 


Wolsey, Cafdinal, 15ii. ^H 


. lilting. 88, ISO. 


Wolves, IS, SS, 33. j^H 


fireworks on, 371- 


Women, ii, Intr. I8t, IS^i^^^H 


St* Rowing, Sailing, Swim- 


310, SS7, 330. See also I^d^^H 


ming, Tbamea, &c 


Woodcocks, 37, 39. ^^^H 


W«teville, M.Bobert, 337. 


Woodstock Park, 6. ^^M 


Wwlgmoke Park, fi. 

Wdeil, 390— Wrfch-main, 2B2. 


^Vorcester, Earl of, 138. .^^H 


t^'restliog, 80 to 81, 76, SG«> 4^^H 


Wella, William, bcar-gar<leii. of, S59. 


^^H 


Wpstminster, 81, 1 17, 1 ^8. 3S0, 3ST, 


M'urgund, Peter de, 189. ^^^1 


Abbey. •i'<9. 


Xcrcs in Spain, S64. ^^H 


HaU, IRS. 


Xerxes, a pbilosopb^, 30S. ^^^| 






Wlieelbttrrow-racing, 371. 


Vawning-matcU, 370. ^^^| 


_ MTieelK, balancing of, 833. 
Wherry (Astley-sl, 290. 


Yeomen of King's bow, 91. ^^H 


York, IS9, ISI. ^^H 


Whetstone, George, pageant bv, 41. 


, Duke of, U8. ^H 


Intr. 


]^H 


(FUipping for BsniblerE, 6, Tntr. 
Wliirligig, 3S.^. 


\ule 1-longli, or Fool Plough, S^^H 


^ Wllsl, 91. 2fin, nS2. 


Zany, ^^| 


^^^KVhistling, £'6S, 294.. 


^H 


^^^H Tiir 


~ I 


^■HiHHi 


mm^l 
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